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BEECHERISM AND 


Ir was said by somebody of Zee 
Homo, an anonymous book which 
made some noise a few years ago, 
that it must have been written either 
by a man rising from rationalism to 
faith, or by a man falling from faith 
to rationalism. But, though it re- 
quires a nice eye to distinguish the 
twilight of the coming from that of 
the parting day, we hazard little in 
treating the twilight of these volumes 
as the evening not the morning cre- 
puscule, and in regarding the Beech- 
ers as deepening into the darkness 
of unbelief, not as opening into the 
light of faith. We must, therefore, 
as our rule, interpret in all doubtful 
cases their language in a rationalis- 
tic or naturalistic sense, and not in a 
Christian sense. 

Mr. Thomas K. Beecher, who is 
more frank and outspoken than his 
cunninger, more cautious, and more 
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timid brother, after recognizing what 
he regards as the distinctive excel- 
lences of each of “ Our Seven Church- 
es ”’—that is, the Roman Catholic, the 
Presbyterian, the Protestant Episco- 
pal, the Methodist Episcopal, the 
Baptist, the Congregational, and 
the Liberal Christian—tells us very 
plainly that, abstractly considered, 
all churches are equally good or 
equally bad, and that the best church 
for a man is that in which he feels 
most at his ease, or which best satis- 
fies him, or suits his peculiar consti- 
tution and temperament. “ When 
thus he has tried all churches within 
his reach,” he says, “then let him 
come back to any one that may seem 
best for him, and ask for the lowest 
place among its members. As he 
enters and is enrolled, let him say to 
every one that asks: I cannot tell 
whether this is the best church in 
the world, still less whether it is the 
true church. Of one thing only am 
I certain, it is the best church for me. 
In it I am as contented as a partly 
sanctified man can be this side of 
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the general assembly of the first- 
born in heaven” (Our Seven Church- 
€S, P. 142). 

Yet this same writer had (p. 8) 
pronounced the doctrine and ritual 
of the Catholic Church throughout 
the world excellent, and had espe- 
cially commended her (pp. 9, 10) 
for her exclusiveness or denial of the 
pretensions of all other churches, and 
for maintaining that there is no sal- 
vation out of her communion! This 
Beecher can swallow any number of 
contradictions without making a wry 
face ; for he seems to hold that what- 
ever seems to a man to be true is 
true for him, and that it matters not 
however false it may be if he esteem- 
eth it true and is contented with it. 
For him, seeming is as good as being. 
Poor man, he seems never to have 
heard, at least never to have heeded, 
what the Scripture saith, that “ There 
is a way that seemeth to a man just, 
but the ends thereof lead to death ” 
(Prov. xiv. 12). The fact probably 


is that he believes in nothing, unless 


perchance himself, and looks upon 
truth as a mere seeming, a pure illu- 
sion of the senses or the imagination, 
or as a purely subjective conviction 
without objective reality. 

It perhaps would not be fair to 
judge brother Henry by the utter- 
ances of brother Tom, but the Beech- 
er family are singularly united, and 
all seem to regard brother Henry as 
their chief. No one of the family, 
anless it be Edward, the eldest 
brother, is very likely to put forth 
any views decidedly different from 
his, or which he decidedly disap- 
proves. ‘They all move in the same 
direction, though some of them may 
lag behind him while others may be 
in advance of him. 

Although we have no difficulty 
in ascertaining for ourselves what 
Mr. Ward Beecher holds, so far as 
he holds anything, yet we do not 
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find it always easy to adduce de. 
cisive proofs that we rightly under- 
standhim. His language, apparently 
plain and direct, is singularly jp- 
definite ; his statements are seldom 
clear and certain, and have a mar 
vellous elasticity, and may at need 
be stretched so as to take in the 
highest and broadest Protestant or- 
thodoxy, or contracted so as to ex- 
clude everything but the most nar- 
row, meagre, and shallow rational- 
ism. They are an_ india-rubber 
band. You see clearly enough what 
he is driving at, but you cannot 
catch and hold him. His statements 
are so supple or so elastic that he 
can give them any meaning that may 
suit the exigencies of the moment. 
This comes, we presume, not from 
calculation or design, but from his 
loose manner of thinking, and from 
his total want of fixed and definite 
principles. His mind is uncertain, 
impetuous, and confused. 
Beecherism, as we understand it, 
errs chiefly not in asserting what is 
absolutely false, but in mistiming or 
misapplying the truth, and in pre- 
senting a particular aspect of truth 
for the whole truth. Its leading 
thought is, as Freeman Clarke’s, that 
Christianity is a life to be lived, not 
a doctrine or creed to be believed; 
and being a life, it cannot be drawn 
out and presented in distinct and de- 
finite statements for the understand- 
ing. One is a Christian not because 
he believes this or that doctrine, but 
because he has come into personal 
relations or sympathy with Christ, 
and lives his life. Its error is in 
what it denies, not in what it asserts, 
and its chief defect is in not telling 
who Christ is, what it is to come into 
personal relations with him, what is 
the way or means of coming into 
such relations, and in discarding or 
making no account of the activity 
of the intellect or understanding n 














living the Christian life. Undoubt- 
edly Christianity is a life to be lived, 
and we live it only by coming into 
intimate relations individually with 
Christ himself, as the church holds, 
only by being literally joined to him, 
born of him by the Holy Ghost, and 
living his life in the regeneration, as in 
natural generation we are born of 
and live the life of Adam. But 
Beecherism means not this, and, in 
fact, has no conception of it. It sim- 
ply means that we must be personally 
in sympathy with Christ, and act from 
the stimulus of such sympathy. But 
this is no more than the boldest 
rationalism might say, for it implies 
no higher life than our Adamic life 
itself. 

If by doctrine is meant only a 
view, theory, or “a philosophy” of 
truth, which is all that Beecherism 
can hold it to be, we agree that 
Christianity is not a doctrine to be 
believed ; but the creed is not a view 
or theory of truth, but the truth it- 
In believing it, it is the truth 
itself, not a view or theory of truth, 
Christ is the truth, 
as well as the way and the life, and 
he must be received by faith as well 
as by love; for we not only cannot 
love what we do not intellectually 
apprehend, but Christ is supernatural, 
and can be apprehended only by faith 
and not by science. Christ is the 
Word—the Logos—made flesh, and 
his life must then be primarily the life 
of intelligence, and therefore we can 
enter upon it only by faith. Christian- 
ity is a religion for the intellect, whose 
object is truth, as well as a religion 
for the heart, or our appetitive nature, 
whose object is good. Beecherism 
overlooks this fact, and places Chris- 
tianity, religion, in love. Love, it 
says—and says truly, when by love is 
meant the supernatural virtue of cha- 
rity, caritas—is the end or perfection 
of the law; but it forgets that the 


self. 


that we believe. 
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understanding must precede the love 
and present the object, or nothing is 
loved. What Beecherism calls love 
is simply a subjective want, a blind 
craving of the soul for what it has 
not and knows not. Even Plato, 
high as is the rank which he assigns 
to love or our appetitive nature, as 
St. Thomas calls it, does not hold 
that love alone suffices. According 
to him, it is only on the two wings, 
intelligence and love, that the soul 
soars to the Empyrean, to “ the First 
Good and the First Fair.” 

There is no love without science, 
and the science must always precede 
the love and present its object. Our 
Lord even includes love in the sci- 
ence or knowledge, for he says, in ad- 
dressing his Father, “ This is ever- 
lasting life, that they may £zow thee, 
the only true God, and Jesus Christ 
whom thou hast sent” (St. John 
xvii. 3). All through the New Tes- 
tament love is connected with know- 
ledge or faith, and the knowledge of 
the truth is connected with salvation. 
“The truth shall make you free,” 
“ Veritas liberabit vos,” says St. John. 
“God will have all men to be saved 
and come to the knowledge of the 
truth,” says St. Paul, who also says 
to the Corinthians, “ Brethren, do 
not become children in understand- 
ing, albeit in malice be children, but 
in understanding be perfect,” or “ be 
men ” (1 Cor. xiv. 20). 

It is the grave fault of Protestant- 
ism itself, especially in our times, that 
it makes little or no account of intel- 
ligence. It is essentially unintellec- 
tual, illogical, and irrational, and its 
tendency is to place religion almost 
entirely in the emotions, sentiments, 
and affections, which are in them- 
selves blind and worthless, are even 
worse, if not enlightened and restrain- 
ed by truth intellectually apprehend- 
ed by faith. When not so enlight- 
ened and restrained, they become 
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fanaticism, Beecherism is even more 
unintellectual than the Protestantism 
of the Reformers themselves. It di- 
vorces our sympathetic nature from 
our intellectual nature, and would fain 
persuade us that it is our higher na- 
ture. This is bad psychology, and 
to its prevalence is due the inca- 
pacity of Protestants to apprehend 
the higher and profounder truths of 
the spiritual order. The affections are 
either affections of the sensitive soul 
or affections of the rational soul. If 
affections of the rational soul, they 
are rational in their origin and prin- 
ciple, and impossible without intelli- 
gence. If affections of the sensitive 
soul, they have no moral or religious 
character, though they incline to sin; 
but are, when they escape the con- 
trol of reason, that very “ flesh,” or 
concupiscence, the Christian struggles 
against. Beecherism, in reality, makes 
the flesh our higher nature, and re- 
quires us to walk after the flesh, not 
after the spirit, as do and must all sys- 


tems that place religion in sympathy 


or love without intelligence. All the 
affections of our nature not enlighten- 
ed by intelligence and informed by 
reason or faith are affections not of 
our higher but of our lower nature, 
and when strong or dominant become 
destructive passions. 

Beecherism, in rejecting intelligence 
or in making light of all dogmatic 
Christianity or objective faith, and 
substituting a purely subjective faith, 
only follows the inevitable tendency 
of all Protestantism emancipated from 
the civil power; for Protestantism 
recognizes no authority competent to 
enjoin dogmas, or to present or de- 
fine the object of faith. It can give 
for a creed only opinions. It could 
not, in abandoning the church, if left 
to itself, avoid in its free develop- 
ment eliminating from Christianity 
the entire creed, all dogmas, doc- 
trines, or statements, which are credi- 
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ble only when made on an infallible 
authority, which no Protestants haye 
or canhave. Protestantism is, there- 
fore, in its developments obliged ei- 
ther to become open, undisguised in- 
fidelity, or to resolve Christianity into 
a purely subjective religion—a religion 
consisting in and depending solely 
on our interior emotional, sentimental, 
or affectional nature, and incapable 
of intellectual or objective statement, 
and needing none. The tendency 
of all Protestantism must always be 
either to religious indifferentism or to 
religious fanaticism. 

We do not find from the sermons 
before us that Beecherism, which is a 
new but not improved edition of 
Bushnellism endorsed by Mr. T. K. 
Beecher, explicitly denies the Chris- 
tian mysteries; neither do we find 
that it explicitly recognizes them; 
while it not doubtful that the 
whole current of its thought excludes 
them. What are its views of God, 
and especially of the person and na- 
ture of our Lord, we are not distinct- 
ly told, but evidently it has no con- 
ception of the tri-personality of the 
one Divine Being, the personality of 
the Holy Ghost, or the two for ever 
distinct natures, the human and the 
divine, hypostatically united in the 
one divine person of Christ. As far 
as we can ascertain, it recognizes no 
distinction of person and nature, and 
is unaware of the fact that the Word, 
who is God, took to himself, in the 
Incarnation, human nature, and made 
it as really and as truly his own na- 
ture, without its ceasing to be hu- 
man nature, as my human nature 
joined to my personality is my na- 
ture. Jt would seem to hold that 
Christ is God or the divine nature 
clothed with a human body without 
a human soul, or, rather, that Christ 
is God humanly represented or per- 
sonated. 

In a sermon on the “ Consolations 


is 
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of the Sufferings of Christ,” Mr. Ward 
Beecher seems to regard Christ, who 
was tempted and suffered in his di- 
yine nature, yet without sin, in all 
points as we are tempted and suffer, 
as suffering in his divine nature, and 
from that fact he argues that his 
sufferings were absolutely infinite. 
But he asks : 


“Can a Divine Being suffer? I should 
rather put the question, Can one be a Di- 
vine Being in such a world and over such 
a world as this, and not suffer? If we 
carve in our imagination a perfect God, 
with the idea that perfectness must be 
that which is relative to himself alone, 
that he must be perfect to himself in in- 
telligence, perfect to himself in moral 
character, perfect to himself in beauty, 
and in transcendent elevation above all 
those vicissitudes and troubles which 
arise from imperfection—if thus we make 
our God, and in no way give him roots in 
humanity, in no way lead him to have 
sympathy with infirmity, then we have 
not a perfect God. We have a carved 
selfishness embellished. We havea be- 
ing that cannot be Father to any thought 
that springs from the human heart. 

“A God that cannot suffer, and suffer 
in his Godship nature, can scarcely be pre- 
sented tothe human soul, in all its weak- 
nesses and trials and wants, so that 7/ 
shall be acceptable. We need asuffering 
God. It was the very ministration of 
Christ to develop that side of the Divine 
Being—the susceptibility of God to suffer 
through sympathy, as the instrument and 
channel of benevolence by which to res- 
ue them that suffer through sin” ( 7Aird 
Series, p. 38). 


We had supposed that man has 
his roots in God, not God his roots in 
man, and that the ministration of 
Christ was to redeem, elevate, and 
perfect man, not to develop and _ per- 
fect or fulfil the Divine Being; but 
we had done so without consulting 
the Beechers. If the Divine Being 
on any side needs, ever needed, or 
ever could need, to be developed, the 
Divine Being is not eternally perfect, 
is not perfect being in itself, or being 
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in its plenitude ; consequently, God is 
not eternally self-existent, indepen- 
dent, self-sufficing being, as theolo- 
gians maintain, and therefore is not 
God, or, in other words, there is no 
God; and then nothing is or can be. 
We must in our charity suppose the 
preacher either says he knows not 
what, or that he does not mean what 
he says. It is not our business to 
rede the Beecher riddles ; but proba- 
bly, if it was, Bushnellism might help 
us. Dr. Bushnell, with a slight tinc- 
ture of Swedenborgianism, regards 
Christ not precisely as God or man, 
but as a scenic display, as the 
representation or personation under 
a human form and human rela- 
tions to our senses, feelings, sympa- 
thies, and imagination, of what the 
Divine Being really is, not in him- 
self, but in regard to man. But this, 
though it might explain, would not 
save Beecherism from the charge of 
making Christ an anthropomorphous 
representation of God, not God him- 
self, or the Word made flesh; nor 
from that of maintaining that God is 
passible in his divine nature, “ his 
Godship nature.” The Word or Son 
is indeed the express image of God 
and the brightness of his glory, yet 
in the divine not the human form; 
for the Word is God, and eternally, 
and it is only as made flesh that he 
has.a human form and human rela- 
tions ; but in this sense he is man, 
not a representation of God humanly 
related. No man who believes in 
the tri-personality of the Divine Be- 
ing, or in the hypostatic union of the 
two natures in the one Divine Per- 
son of the Word, could ever use the 
expressions we have quoted, or re- 
gard Christ as a scenic representation 
or personation of the Divine Being. 
Beecherism undeniably anthropo- 
morphizes God, and regards him, as 
does Swedenborg, as the great or per- 
fect Man, or as man carried up to infi- 
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nity. Itsupposes the attributes of God 
are the attributes of man infinitely 
magnified. This is what it means, we 
suppose, by saying God has his “ roots 
in humanity.” Being man infinitely 
developed and perfected, God knows 
and loves us by sympathy, and is 
able to share our joys and sorrows, 
and suffer in all the vicissitudes and 
roubles which spring from our im- 
perfections, for he has in himself, in 
its infinitude, all that we have or ex- 
perience in ourselves. This supposes 
that God is made in the image and 
likeness of man, not man in the image 
and likeness of God. The type and 
principle of man are indeed in God, 
and his works copy his divine essence, 
but not he them. God cannot suffer 
in his divine nature, for all suffering 
arises from imperfection, and he is per- 
fect being in its plenitude; therefore 
impassible, and necessarily, from the 
fulness of his ownnature, eternally and 
infinitely blessed. He knows not us 
from his likeness to us, nor from an ex- 
perience like ours, but in himself, fron 
his own perfect knowledge of himself, 
in whose essence is our type and prin- 
ciple, and whose own act is the cause 
He 


1 
us, 


of all we are, can do, or become. 
knows us not by sympathy with 
for he is the adequate object of his 
own intelligence, and cannot depend 
on his creatures, or anything out of 
himself, for any knowledge or perfec- 
tion whatever. He knows and feels 
all we do or suffer in himself, in his 
own essence and act creating and 
sustaining us. He loves us in him- 
self, and in the same act, because he 
has created us from his own super- 
abounding goodness, and because 
we and move and have our 
being in him, not because he feels 
with us, as Beecherism would have 
us believe. No attribute of the di- 
vine nature does or can depend for 
its exercise or perfection on us, or on 
anything exterior to or distinct from 


live 
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his own Divine Being. Yet as we 
are his creatures, sustained by his 
creative act, and as that act is the 
free act of infinite goodness or love 
caritas—his love in that act surrounds, 
pervades, our entire existence in 
manner infinitely more tender 
touching to us, and effects in us and 
for us infinitely more than the closest 
and most sympathetic human love or 
kindness. We are held in the very 
arms of infinite love, live and brea‘h; 
in infinite goodness, and we are noth- 
ing without it. 

God is perfect being in himself; 
consequently, always the ade 


object of his own activity, whether 
of intelligence or love, as we 
taught in the mystery of the 
nity. It is in himself, in his o 
sence, in which is the type 
ciple of our ‘existence, and wh 
decree or act is the cause of 


are, can be, do, or suffer, that he k: 
and loves us, has compagsion on 
infirmities, forgives us our sin 


out our salvation, ar 


participate in his own beatitude, ar 


when glorified, even in his own divi 
nature (2 Pet.i.4). His love is 
derful, and past finding out ; it 
high, too broad, too tende?, and 
riches are too great for us to | 

to comprehend it. ‘To be 
comprehend it, we should need 
able to comprehend God him 

his own infinite being; for his ve 


being is love and goodness,— Carita 


est Deus, as says the blessed apostle. 
No man knoweth the Father save the 
Son, who is in the bosom of the Fa- 
ther, and he to whom the Son shall 
The error of Beecherism 
here, as well as of many other ésms, is 
in assuming that the type of God and 
his attributes is in man, not the type 
of man in God, which anthropomor- 
phizes the Divine Being. 

Yet it is perfectly allowable to say 
that Gop suffers and is tempted in all 


reveal him. 
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points as we are, though without 
sin, if we speak of Jesus Christ the 
Incarnate God. The Word or Son 
is God; the person of our Lord in the 
divine nature or being is strictly di- 
yine; and as it is always the person 
that acts or suffers, whatever Christ 
does or suffers, God does or suffers ; 
for in Christ there is human nature, 
but no human person. But God can- 
not suffer in his divine nature, and 
hence, if our Lord had had only the 
one divine nature—which he always 
had and has in its fulness—he never 
could have suffered and died on the 
cross to redeem and save us. Beech- 
erism, which regards Christ as the 
representation of the Divine Being 
under a human form and to our hu- 
man sympathies and affections, denies 
the very possibility of his making any 
real atonement for man, for he has of 
his own no nature at all. He is not 
himself real being that suffers, but its 
representation or personation; and 
therefore his sufferings are represen- 
tative, as the sufferings and death re- 
presented on the stage. Hence, it 
transfers to the Divine Being, to God 
in his divine nature, who cannot suf- 
fer, whatever suffering is represented 
in the person and life of our Lord. 
But our Lord is not a representative 
being, but the Divine Being himself, 
and he does not personate the divine 
nature—he is it. He does not in the 
Incarnation part with his divine na- 
ture, but takes human nature up into 
hypostatic or substantial union with 
his divine person. As the Divine Be- 
ing isone divine nature, being, or es- 
sence, in three persons, so is Christ one 
livine person in two natures. Being 
at once perfect God and perfect man, 
and having a human as well as a di- 
ine nature, he could be tempted as 
we are, could. sympathize with us, 
share our sorrows, bear our griefs, 
be obedient to his Father, suffer, even 
die on the cross for us ; but in his hu- 


man nature only, not in his divine 
nature. His sufferings could not be 
infinite in the sense Beecherism as- 
serts; for the human nature even of 
God is finite; but his sufferings and 
obedience have an infinite value, be- 
cause the sufferings and obedience 
of an infinite person. 

Beecherism gives us no clear or 
satisfactory account of what our Lord 
is. All we can say is, that it does 
not treat his person as the Second 
Person of the Godhead nor as the 
Word made flesh; but holds him, as 
far as we can get at its thought, as a 
representative person, as Bushnellism 
does, representing or personating God 
or the Divine Being, as we have said 
more than once, under a human form 
and in human relations. But it not 
only eliminates the Word or Son from 
the Godhead ; it eliminates, also, the 
Third Person, by denying with certain 
ancient heretics the personality of the 
Holy Ghost. In the sermon on 
“The Holy Spirit,” we read : 


“The Divine Being is not merely a 
person, superlative, infinite, who sits en- 
shrined and, as it were, hidden in the 
centre of his vastdomain. Weare taught 
that there is an effluence of spirit-power, 
and that the Holy Spirit pervades the uni- 
verse. It isto the personality of God what 
the light and heat are to the sun itself. 
For, though the sun is in a definite sphere 
and position, and has its own globular 
mass, yet it is felt through myriads and 
myriads of leagues of space, and is there- 
fore present by its effects and power. 
And though God is not present [sic] and 
heaven is the place where he dwells, yet 
the divine influence pervades the universe. 
[The divine influence wider than the Di- 
vine Being!] The mental power, the 
thought-power, the Spirit-power, impletes 
the rational universe” (Zhird Series, 


p. 87). 


In this extract, personality and na- 
ture are not distinguished, and the 
personality of God is assumed to. be 
one, as his being, nature, or essence 
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is one, which excludes both the Holy 
Ghost and the Son as persons from 
the Godhead. The Holy Ghost, in- 
stead of being represented as the Third 
Person of the ever-blessed Trinity, is 
denied to be a person at all, and de- 
fined to be simply an effluence or in- 
fluence of the one person of God ; or 
to be to the personality of God what 
the light and heat of the sun are to 
the sun itself. An effluence, an ema- 
nation, or an influence is not a per- 
sonal distinction in the Divine Being, 
and Mr. Beecher evidently does not 
so regard it; for he speaks of it as #7, 
not as Aim, and makes it not the ac- 
tor, but the effect of the person act- 
ing. Light and heat are not distinc- 
tions z# the sun, as the Divine Persons 
are in the Divine Being; but are, in 
so far as not the sun itself, distinguish- 
able from it, as the effect is distin- 
guishable from the cause. The Di- 
vine Persons are distinguishable from 
one another, we grant, and we re- 
gard the Father as principle, the Son 


as medium, and the Holy Ghost as 
-end ; but they are distinctions in God, 
not from God; or distinctions in the 


Divine Being, not from it. Obvious- 
ly, then, whatever else Beecherism 
may accept of the Christian faith, it 
does not accept the Mystery of the 
ever-blessed Trinity, but really denies 
it. The Beechers, perhaps, are not 
theologians enough to know it, but 
the denial of the Trinity is the denial 
of God as living God, by reducing 
the Divine Being, with the old Elea- 
tics, to a dead and unproductive uni- 
ty, as do also all Unitarians as distin- 
guished from Trinitarians. He who 
denies the Trinity, if he knows what 
he does, denies God as much as does 
the avowed atheist. Unitarianism 
that excludes the tri-personality of 
God is really atheism, and the God it 
professes to recognize is only an ab- 
straction. 

It is also evident that Beecherism 
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does not accept the mystery of the 
Incarnation, out of which grows the 
whole distinctively Christian order, 
without which man cannot fulfil his 
existence and attain the end or beati- 
tude for which he is created. It js 
impossible to assert the Incarnation 
when the three Persons of the ever- 
blessed Trinity are denied, for it sup- 
poses them and depends on them. 
Christ, according to Beecherism, js, 
as with Bushnellism and Swedenbor- 
gianism, not the Second Person or 
Word of God assuming human na- 
ture; but the manifestation, persona- 
tion, or representation of the Divine 
Being under a human form and rela- 
tions, which is simply no Incarnation 
at all. Rejecting or not accepting 
the Incarnation, Beecherism loses 
Jesus Christ himself, and with him the 
whole teleological order, which is 
founded by the Word made flesh, and 
without which creation cannot be ful- 
filled, and must remain for ever incipi- 
ent or incomplete, and fail of its final 
cause; man must then for ever remain 
below his destiny, craving beatitude 
but never gaining it—the doom or 
hell of the reprobate. 

Beecherism is far from having pene- 
trated the depth of the Christian or- 
der, and understands little of the rela- 
tions and reasons of the Christian 
dispensation. It sees nothing of the 
profound truths brought to light by 
the Christian faith. It sees no rea- 
son why St. Peter, speaking of the 
Lord Jesus Christ by inspiration of 
the Holy Ghost, could say: “ There 
is no other name under heaven given 
to men whereby we must be saved,” 
(Acts iv. 12). It conceives of no 
reason in the very order and nature 
of created things why it should be so. 
But how could man exist but by pro 
ceeding from God through the divine 
act creating him ? and how could he 
fulfil his existence but by returning 
to God, without absorption in him. as 
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his final cause or supreme good ? 
How could he return without the te- 
jeological order? or how could there 
be a teleological order without Christ, 
or the Word made flesh? Nothing 
is more shallow, more meagre, or more 
insignificant than the Beecher Christi- 
anity. It does well to depreciate the 
intellect, for there is nothing in it for 
the intellect to apprehend. 

Nor less does Beecherism misap- 
prehend and misrepresent the Chris- 
tian doctrine of the new birth or 
regeneration, It attaches no mean- 
ing, as far as we have been able to 
perceive, to the palingenesia of which 
both our Lord and St. Paul speak. 
Our Lord says expressly (St. John 
iii, 3), “ Except a man be born again, 
he cannot see the kingdom of God.” 
Jeecherism, in very properly reject- 
ing the Methodistic process of “ get- 
ting religion,” and the Calvinistic pro- 
cess of “ obtaining a hope,” goes far- 
ther, and denies the necessity of rege- 
neration itself, and seems to suppose 
man can return to God without a 
teleological order, or being born into 
the teleological life. It assumes that 
every one is born by natural genera- 
tion on the plane of his destiny, and 
may by proper training and education 
fulfil his existence, and attain beati- 
tude. Nothing more than the proper 
development and training of one’s na- 
tural powers or faculties, it teaches, 
is necessary to make one an heir 
of the kingdom of God. This is the 
hobby of the feminine Beechers, and 
perhaps not less so of the masculine 
Beechers, But the full development 
and right training of our natural fa- 
culties do not raise us above the or- 
der of generation, and only enable 
us to attain at best a natural or a creat- 
ed beatitude, which is simply no be- 
atitude at all for a rational existence ; 
for it is finite, and nothing finite can 
satisfy the rational soul. The soul 
craves, hungers, and thirsts for an un- 
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bounded good, and demands an in- 
finite beatitude, the only beatitude 
there is or can be for it. 

But the only unbounded good, the 
only infinite beatitude, is God ; for God 
alone is infinite. All that is not God 
is creature, and all that is creature is 
finite. God, then, is our final cause as 
well as our first cause. We proceed 
from God through creation develop- 
ed by generation, and we return to 
him through regeneration by grace 
as our supreme good. Yet God, 
alike as our first cause and as our 
last end, is supernatural, above na- 
ture, above everything created. The 
natural, that is, the creature, can- 
not in the nature of things be the 
medium of the supernatural. We 
must then have a supernatural medi- 
um of return to God as our last end or 
beatitude, or not return at all, but re- 
main for ever below our destiny, and 
for ever suffer the misery of an un- 
fulfilled existence. Faith teaches us 
that this medium is the man Christ 
Jesus, orthe Word made flesh, the only 
mediator of God and men. Chris- 
tianity is simply Christ himself, and 
the means he institutes or provides 
through the Holy Ghost to enable 
us to rise to him, live his life, and 
return to God, our supreme good, who 
is Our supreme good because he is 
the supreme good itself, and the only 
real good. 

Christ cannot be our medium ex- 
cept as we are united to him and 
live his life. Live his life we cannot 
unless united to him, and united to 
him we cannot be unless born of him 
in the order of regeneration, as we are 
born of Adam in the order of gene- 
ration. Hence our Lord says, “ Ex- 
cept a man be born again, he cannot 
see the kingdom of God.” We can 
no more live the teleological life of 
Christ without being born of him, 
than we can the initial Adamic life 
without being born of Adam. As 
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we had no faculties by the exercise 
of which we could attain to birth of 
Adam into the order of generation, so 
by no exercise or development of our 
natural powers can we be born of 
Christ in the order of regeneration. 
Or, as we could not generate our- 
selves, neither can we regenerate our- 
selves. We can of ourselves alone 
no more enter the teleological order 
than we could the initial order. This 
entrance into the teleological order St. 
Paul calls even a “new creation,” 
and the one who has entered “ a new 
creature,” and we need not say that 
one cannot become a new creation 
or a new creature by development, 
education, or training. 

Now, whatever Beecherism may 
pretend, it recognizes no new birth 
at all. It is necessary, it concedes, 
that the soul should come into per- 
sonal relations with Jesus Christ, and 
that we should live his life, but we 
grow into his life and live his life by 
love; and to be in personal relations 
with him means only to be in sympa- 
thy with him. Just begin to love Christ, 
it says, and then you will learn what 
his life is, and will love him more and 
more, and grow more and more into 
sympathy with him. But one might 
as well say to the child not yet born, 
or conceived even, “ Just begin to live 
the life of Adam, and then you will 
be able by continued effort and per- 
severance to grow to be a man,” as 
to say to a man not born of Christ 
through the Holy Ghost, “ Just begin 
to live the life of Christ, and you 
will be able to live it,” or, “ Just enter 
the teleological order, or kingdom of 
heaven, and you will be in it.” C’est/e 
premier pas qui cote. Once get into 
sympathy with Chnist, and you are— 
in sympathy with him. — All very true; 
but how take that first step? How 
begin to live without being born? “Ex- 
cept a man be born again, he cannot 
see the kingdom of God.” Beecherism 
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must require one to act before being 
born, or else it must deny the teleo- 
logical or Christian order altogether, 

Since it professes to be Christian, 
Beecherism cannot well overlook the 
action of the Holy Ghost in the 
Christian life ; but it doesnot, through 
any action of the Holy Spirit which 
it recognizes, get the new birth or 
regeneration, The Holy Ghost, we 
have seen, it resolves into a divine 
effluence, or the spirit-power of God, 
not a personal distinction in God, 
and this effluence only stimulates or 
excites our natural life. 


“This divine and universal effluence,” 
it says, “is the peculiar element in which 
the soul is destined to live, and find its 
inspiration and its true food. For al- 
though we find man first in this world 
and he receives his first food here, be 
cause he begins at a low point, yet as 
he develops and goes up step by step, 
higher faculties, requiring a higher kind 
of stimulus or food, are developed ; and 
he reaches manhood at that point 
which he begins to act from the influen- 
that are divine and spiritual, 
that flow directly from God. Up t 
point he lives as an animal, and beyo 
that point as a man, 

“This divine Spirit, or, if I may so say 
the diffusive mind of 
vades all the realms of intelli; 


ces 


God, which 1 


and which is the atmosphere 

to breathe, the medium of its light, the 
stimulus of its life, acts in the first place 
a general excitement. It develops tl 
whole nature of a man. by 

life. Weare fan i 


of this excitement.” 


as 


gradations are: 1, /Vervous 


physical 


These 
excitement, produced by 
stimuil ; 2, Mesmeric excitement, pro- 
duced by the action of men on one 
another; 3, £sthetic excitement, 
which gives rise to genius, art, and 
philosophy ; and, 4, The Azghest or 
divine excitement. After describing 
these several degrees of excitement, 
produced by the divine effluence, it 
proceeds to ask and answer the ques- 
tion— 
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« What is the result of this supernatural 
divine stimulus upon man’s nature? It 
seems to act on the sensuous and physi- 
cal nature only indirectly, by acting upon 
the higher life. It is, in general, an awak- 
ening of the faculties. It fires men. It 
develops their latent forces. We go all 
our life long with iron in the soil under 
our feet, and do not know that it is hid- 
den there; and we go all our life long 
carrying gold in the mountains of our 
souls without knowing that it is there. 
We carry in us ranges of power that we 
know very little of. 

“ And the divine Spirit, in so far as 7¢ 
acts upon the human soul, or is permit- 
ted to awaken it, develops its latent forces. 
It carries forward a man’s nature, open- 
ing in it, often, faculties which have been 
absolutely dormant. There many 
men who have eyes that they have never 


are 


opened, and that are capable of seeing 
truths which they never have seen. They 
are therefore called 4/ind. And they be- 
gin to see only when the divine Spirit 
acts upon their souls ; because there are 
certain faculties which will not act ex- 
cept when they are brought under the 
influence. Then it is that 
faculties begin life, as it were” 


these 
(Third 


divine 


1p. 87-8 
, pp. 87-89). 


Thus far it is certain‘ that there is 
no new birth asserted; there is only 
an awakening into activity, under the 
stimulus of the divine efiluence, of 
natural forces hitherto latent, or the 
hitherto 
dormant, and which without it are 
not, perhaps cannot be, awakened, 
developed, or excited to act. This 
means that the soul rises to its high- 
er life, or the exercise of its higher 
faculties, only under the influence of 
supernatural stimulants, but not that 
it is translated from the natural order 
of life into the supernatural. The 
divine stimulants only develop what 
is already in the soul. These divine 
influences create or infuse nothing 
into the soul; they only excite to ac- 
tivity what is latent or dormant in 
the soul, and therefore do not lift 
it into a higher order of life; and it 
is only the soul living in the super- 


higher faculties of the soul 
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natural order that can assimilate su- 
pernatural food or stimulants. 

Yet Beecherism would seem, we 
confess, to go a little farther. It 
continues : 

“It is, however, still beyond this that 
the divine Spirit seems to act up- 
on the human mind, by imparting to it a 


Jineness of susceptibility and moral sympa- 


thy, by which the soul is brought into 
immediate conscious and personal com- 
munion with God, and from which the 
most illustrious events in man’s history 
are deduced ” (7d. p. 89). 


But, since the Beechers are on the 
downward track, this must be taken 
as an effort to explain away, while 
seeming to retain, the mystery of re- 
generation. All that is imparted— 
better say, produced—is a finer sensi- 
bility and a higher moral sympathy ; 
no new principle is imparted or in- 
fused into the soul that elevates it to 
the plane of the supernatural. It is 
only the highest degree of that gene- 
ral excitement, varying in degree, 
from the lowest point to the highest, 
which Beécherism defines the effect 
of the divine effluence on the soul to 
be. The true doctrine of the Holy 


Ghost, we are told on the same page, 
is “that it is the influence of the di- 
vine mind, of the whole being of 
God, as it were, sent down into the 


realm of rational creatures, hovering 


above them as a stimulating atmos- 
phere, and food for the soul; and 
that when men 77se inéo this atmos- 
phere, which is the nature of God 
diffused in the world, they come to a 
higher condition of faculties.” Yes, 
when they vise into it. Always the 
same difficulty of the first step. When 
men have risen into this stimulating 
atmosphere, they can breathe it; but 
how are they to rise into it? Begin 
to love God a little, and you will be 
stimulated to love him more and 
more, till you love him perfectly. No 
doubt of it. But how begin? The 
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atmosphere of God is hovering above 
us, and Beecherism not only requires 
us, but assumes that we are able of 
ourselves, without the infusion of new 
life, and even without the stimulating 
atmosphere itself, to lift ourselves up 
to it, and henceforth to live and 
breathe in it, and assimilate it as food 
for the soul. 

The illustrations prove it. On the 
same page again, it is said of the 
men who have risen to this atmos- 
phere, that “ they find whereas their 
heart was like a tree in the far 
north, which, although it could blos- 
som a little, could never ripen its 
fruit, because the summer is so short, 
now their heart is like that same tree 
carried down toward the equator, 
where it brings its fruit to ripeness.” 
But here is implied only a change in 
the exterior conditions; the seminal 
principle, the principle of life and 
fecundity, was in the tree when in 
“the far north” not less than it was 
when “carried down toward the 
equator.” Whatever “fineness of 
susceptibility and moral sympathy ” 
the divine effluence in its action on 
the soul may impart, it certainly does 
not, on the Beecher theory, infuse 
into the soul or beget in it the 
principle of a new and higher life 
than our natural life, which is what 
is necessary in order to assert the 
new birth. 


Beecherism is not, we presume, in- 
tentionally warring against the Chris- 
tian mystery of regeneration, for it is 
not likely that it knows anything 


about it. What moves it is hostility 
to the Methodistic and Evangelical 
cant about “ experiencing religion,” 
“ getting religion,” “ obtaining hope,” 
“being hopefully converted,” in a sort 
of moral cataclysm, prior to which 
all one’s acts, even one’s prayers and 
offerings, are sins, hateful to God. 
The Beechers, brought up in the 
Evangelical school, have become tho- 
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roughly disgusted with this feature 
of it, and have simply aimed to get 
rid of it, and to find a regular way 
by which the child can grow up as a 
Christian. Rejecting with all Pro- 
testants sacramental grace, infused 
virtues, and baptismal regeneration, 
they have had no alternative but 
either to accept the moral cataclysm 
produced by the immediate and irre- 
sistible inrushing of the Holy Ghost, 
as all Evangelicalism asserts, or else 
to maintain that our natural life, pro- 
perly developed and directed, grows 
of itself into the true life of Christ, 
and suffices to secure our beatitude. 
They do well to reject the Evangelical 
doctrine of conversion, but, knowing 
no other alternative, they in doing 
so bring Christ, the Holy Ghost, the 
Christian or teleological order of life, 
and man’s beatitude, down to the 
order of natural generation, lose the 
palingenesia, and of course every- 
thing distinctively Christian. 

Dr. Bellows, a well-known Unita 
rian minister in this city, commenting 
not long since on a sermon by Henry 
Ward Beecher, said it was “as good 
Unitarianism as he wanted,” and we 
do not think that, in saying so, he 
wronged either Beecherism or Unita 
rianism, Certain it is that Beecher- 
ism rejects in substance, if not in so 
many words, the mystery of the ever- 
blessed Trinity or the tri-personality 
of God; the mystery of the Word 
made flesh, or the Incarnation; the 
mystery of redemption ; the mystery 
of regeneration and of mediatorial 
or sacramental grace ; and what more 
could any Unitarian ask of it? It 
would be easy to show that the Beech 
ers make no account of the grata 
Christi, and assign to Christ no office 
in man’s redemption, salvation, or be- 
atitude. The influence of the divine 
spirit that Beecherism asserts is su- 
pernatural only in the sense that the 
creative act of God producing us from 
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nothing is supernatural. It is the 
nature of God that pervades the 
world, and is only what theologians 
call the divine presence in all his 
works sustaining and developing them 
in the natural order, or the divine 
concurrence in every act of every 
one of them. It is supernatural, for 
God is supernatural, and all his acts 
and influences are supernatural, but 
creating no supernatural order of life. 
Nay, hardly so much as this; for we 
are told that God is not everywhere 
present, and his influence or effluence, 
being inseparable from himself, can- 
not be more universal than his being 
orextend beyond it; and hence there 
may, if Beecherism is right, be exist- 
ences where God is not. 

After this, it can hardly be neces- 
sary to descend to further details ; for, 
if Christianity be anything more than 
the order of genesis, or pure natural- 
ism, the Beechers have no Christian 
standing, even in simple human faith. 
They know nothing of mediatorial 
grace; and these sermons make as 
light of the sacrament of orders as their 
author, in the Astor House scandal, 
did of the sacrament of matrimony. 
The language of Scripture, however 
plain and express, has no authority 
forhim. He admits that one has no 
authority to preach the Gospel unless 
he descends from the apostles, but 
holds that every one who is able to 
preach it with zeal and effect does 
descend from them. He has his 
orders and mission in the inward an- 
ointing of the Holy Ghost—in whom, 
by the way, he does not believe—al- 
though the Scripture teaches that it 
is through “the laying on of the 
hands of the presbytery” that one 
receives the power—that is, the 
Holy Ghost; and the mission is 
given in a regular way, through those 
already ordained and authorized by 
our Lord himself to confer jurisdiction. 
Ward Beecher goes on the principle 
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that “the proof of the pudding is in 
the eating,” but if the pudding hap- 
pens to be poisoned or unwholesome, 
the proof comes too late after the 
eating. Prudent persons would re- 
quire some guarantee before eating 
that the pudding is not poisoned or 
unwholesome, but is what it is said 
to be. Ward Beecher is no doubt 
a very respectable cook in his way, 
but we have yet to learn that the 
Plymouth congregation receives much 
spiritual nutriment from his cooking. 

It may be a question whether they 
who die in sin, or under the penalty 
of sin, are or are not doomed to a 
hell of literal fire; there also may be 
questions raised as to the degree or 
intensity of the sufferings of the damn- 
ed, and perhaps as to the principle 
on which their sufferings are inflicted 
and are reconcilable with the infinite 
power and goodness of the Creator; 
but among intelligent believers in 
Christ as the mediator of God and 
man, and the founder and principle 
of the teleological order, there can 
be none as to the fact that the suffer- 
ing is and must be everlasting. Every 
one capable of suffering must suffer 
as long as he remains unperfected 
and below his destiny. ‘The damned, 
whatever else may be said of them, 
are those who have failed, through 
their own fault or that of their supe- 
riors, to fulfil their existence or attain 
their end, and thus are inchoate, in- 
complete, or unperfected existences, 
and therefore necessarily suffer all 
the miseries that spring from unsat- 
isfied or unfulfilled nature. As at 
death men pass from the world of 
time to eternity, in which there is no 
succession and no change, the damn- 
ed must necessarily remain for ever 
in the state in which they die, and, 
therefore, their suffering must be ever- 
lasting. 

Yet Beecherism, without explicitly 
affirming universal salvation, decid- 
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edly doubts that the sufferings of the 
damned, if any damned there are, 
will be everlasting, as we may see in 
The Minister's Wooing, and in the De- 
Sence of Lady Byron, by Mrs. Beech- 
er Stowe, as well as from a recent 
sermon by Mr. Henry Ward Beech- 
er, if correctly reported; although 
a more logical conclusion from its 
premises would be the everlasting 
misery of all men, for it makes no 
provision for their redemption and 
return through Christ the mediator 
to God as their final cause or beati- 
tude. From some things we read, we 
infer that Beecherism inclines to spi- 
ritism, as it certainly does to mes- 
merism, which is only incipient or 
tentative spiritism, and it probably 
accepts in substance the doctrine of 
the spirits—the doctrine of devils ? 
—that there is very little change 
in passing from this world to the 
next, which, like this, is a world of 
time and change, in which the de- 
velopment begun here may be con- 
tinued, and the spirits rise or sink 
from circle to circle according to the 
progress they make or fail to make; 
but always free and able, if they 
choose, to better their condition, 
and enter higher and higher circles 
up to the highest. Lady Byron, who 
appears to have been a spiritist, and 
who regarded her husband, Lord By- 
ron, as the most execrable of men, 
still expected, if we may believe Mrs. 
Beecher Stowe, to meet him in the 
spirit-world wholly purified, and a 
beatified saint, standing near the 
throne of the Highest! Great theo- 
logians and philosophers are the 
spirits. 

Beecherism jumps astride every 
popular movement, or what appears 
to it likely to be a popular move- 
ment, of the day. It went in for 
abolition, negro suffrage, and negro 
eligibility, and now goes in for negro 
equality, in all the relations of society, 
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female suffrage and eligibility, and 
reversing the laws of God, so as to 
make the woman the head of the 
man, not man the head of the wo. 
man. Henry Ward Beecher js at 
the head of the woman’s rights move. 
ment, so earnestly defended by his 
lackey of the Jndependent. Beech. 
erism goes in also for liberty of di. 
vorce, and virtually for polygamy 
and concubinage or free love, and 
free religion, while it retains enough 
of its original Calvinistic spirit to = 
quire the state to take charge of our 
private morals, and determine by ; 

tute what we may or may not eat, 
drink, or wear, when we may go to 
bed or get up; that is, it would 
clothe the magistrate with authority 
to enforce with civil pains and penal- 
ties whatever it may for the moment 
hold to be for the interest of private 
and social morals, and to prohibit in 
like manner whatever it holds to be 
against them to-day, though it may 
hold the contrary to-morrow. The 
Beecher tendency is to throw off all 
dogmatic faith; to reject or to make 
no account of the Christian mysteries; 
to remove all restraints on the emo- 
tions, affections, and passions; to place 
the essence of marriage not in the free 
consent of the contracting parties, but 
in the sentiment or passion of love, 
obligatory, and lawful even, only so 
long as the love lasts; to regard all 
authority as tyrannical that would re- 
strain one from holding and utter- 
ing the most false, dangerous, an 
blasphemous theories ; and at the same 
time, in the true Calvinistic spirit, to 
demand that the magistrate shall re- 
press whatever it, in the exercise of its 
liberty, judges to be wrong, and en- 
force with the strong hand whatever it 
holds to-day to be enjoined by hu- 
manity, though directly contrary to 
what it held yesterday. It substi- 
tutes change for stability, passion for 
reason, opinion for faith, desire for 
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hope, philanthropy for charity, fanati- 
cism for piety, humanity for God, and, 
in the end, demonism for humanity, 
since man, as he renounces God, in- 
evitably comes under the power of 
Satan. 

That Beecherism has reached this 
extreme point we do not allege, but 
we think we have shown that this is 
the point to which it tends. But the 
Beechers are a representative family, 
and represent the spirit and tendency 
of their age andcountry. ‘The spirit 
of the age moves and agitates them, 
the current of the modern unchristian 
civilization flows through them, and 
their heart feels and responds to every 
vibration of the popularheart. “They 
are of the world, and the world hear- 
eth them,” and sustains them, let 
them do what they will. Mrs. Beech- 
er Stowe’s Byronics, though assailed 
and refuted by the leading journals 
and periodicals of the Old World and 
the New, have not damaged her re- 
putation, and she, perhaps, is more 
popular than ever. The world can- 
not spare its most faithful feminine 
representative. Henry Ward Beech- 
er survives the Astor House scandal 
without loss of prestige, and proves 
that the dominant sentiment of the 
American people makes as light of 
the marriage bond as he did, and 
holds it is no more an offence against 
Christian morals for a man to marry 
another man’s wife than he does. 
He only represented the popular sen- 
timent respecting marriage and di- 
vorce. He in fact gained credit, in- 
stead of losing it, by an act which 
shocked every man and woman who 
believes that marriage is sacred and 
inviolable, and that what God has 
joined together no human authority 
can sunder. Henry Ward Beecher 
is probably the most popular preach- 
er,as Mrs. Beecher Stowe is the most 
popular novelist, in the country. 

The Beecher family, we grant, are 
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a gifted family, but not more so than 
thousands of others. They have tal- 
ent, but not genius, and are not above 
mediocrity in learning, science, taste, 
orrefinement. The sermons before us 
are marked by a certain rough ener- 
gy, or a certain degree of earnestness 
and directness, but they indicate a 
sad lack of theological erudition, of 
varied knowledge, breadth of view, 
and depth of thought. They rarely if 
ever rise above commonplace, never go 
beneath the surface, are loose, vague, 
indefinite in expression, unpolished, 
and not seldom even vulgar in style, 
and have only a stump-orator sort 
of eloquence. The Beecher popu- 
larity and influence cannot then be 
ascribed to the personal character or 
qualities of the Beecher family, and 
cambe explained only by the fact that 
they are in harmony with the spirit of 
the Evangelical world and represent 
its dominant tendencies. 

In the Beecher family, then, we 
may read the inevitable course and 
tendency of Evangelical Protestant- 
ism, whither it is going, and in what 
it must end at last. ‘The Beechers 
never defend a decidedly unpopular 
cause; they are incapable of being 
martyrs to either lost or incipient 
causes ; they never join a movement 
till they feel that it is destined to be 
popular; they were never known as 
abolitionists till it was clear that the 
success of abolition was only a ques- 
tion of time; and we should not see 
Henry Ward Beecher at the head of 
the woman’s rights movement if he did 
not see or believe that it has sufficient 
vitality to succeed without him. Yet 
the Beechers are shrewd, and usually 
keep just a step in advance of the 
point the public has reached to-day, 
but which the signs of the times as- 
sure them the public will have reach- 
ed to-morrow ; so that they may al- 
ways appear as public leaders, and gain 
the credit of having declared them- 
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selves, before success was known. 
We cannot, therefore, assume that 
the world they appear to lead is ac- 
tually up to the point where they stand, 
but we may feel very certain that 
where they stand is where the world 
they represent will stand to-morrow. 
They are a day, but only a day, ahead 
of their world. 

The Beechers are Protestants of 
the Calvinistic stamp, and Calvinism, 
Evangelically developed, is the only 
living form of Protestantism. All 
other forms had for their organic prin- 
ciple the external authority of prin- 
ces, have borne their fruit, died, 
are dead, and should be buried; but 
Calvinism had for its organic princi- 
ple the subjective nature of man, in the 
emotions, sentiments, and affections 
of the heart, and can change as they 
change, and live as long as they live. 
This is what the Abbé Martin has in 
his mind when he says, “ Protestantism 
is imperishable.” Calvinism can lose 


the support of the civil government, all 


objective faith, all distinctive doctrines, 
and still retain its identity, its vitality, 
and its power ofdevelopment. Indeed, 
it has lost all that, and yet it survives 
in all its strength in what is called 
Evangelicalism, and which is confin- 
ed to no particular sect, but compre- 
hends or accepts all that is living in 
any or all the sects. It is the living, 
active, energizing Protestantism of 
the day; that which inspires all the 
grand philanthropic, moral and so- 
cial reform, missionary, educational, 
and the thousand-and-one other enter- 
prises in which the Protestant world 
engages with so much zeal, and for 
which it collects and spends so many 
millions annually ; that holds world’s 
conventions, forms alliances of sect 
with sect, and leagues with social- 
ists, revolutionists, and avowed infi- 
dels to carry on its war to the death 
against the church of Christ and espe- 
cially against his infallible vicar. Evan- 
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gelicalism is bound to no creed, oblig- 
ed to defend no doctrine, is sufficient. 
ly elastic to take in every heresy and 
to sympathize with any and every 
movement that is not a movement in 
the direction of the church of God. 
It is, to borrow a figure from St. Au. 
gustine, the proud and gorgeous city 
of the world set over against the city 
of God, and which it attacks by storm 
and siege with all the world’s forces 
and all the world’s engines of destruc- 
tion. Whoso thinks it is not a for- 
midable power, or that it can be easi- 
ly vanquished, reckons without his 
host ; only God is mightier than it, 
and only God can defeat it, and bring 
it to naught. 

We do not say that Evangelicalism 
has yet advanced—or descended, ra- 
ther—so far as to leave absolutely be- 
hind all objective doctrines; it still 
clings to a fading reminiscence of 
them, and chooses to express its sub- 
jective religion in the language of 
faith, to put its new wine into its old 
bottles, or, however the emotions, 
sentiments, affections, passions may 
change, to call them by a Christian 
name. In this, Beecherism humors 
its fancy, and lures it on in its down- 
ward career. Any one of the mas- 
culine Beechers is as little of a Chris- 
tian as was Theodore Parker or Mar- 
garet Fuller, or as is Ralph Waldo 
Emerson or Ellingwood Abbot, John 
Weiss or O. B. Frothingham ; but the 
Beecher holds from Evangelicalism, 
retains its spirit and much of its lan- 
guage, and, instead of breaking with 
it as the Unitarians did, he continues 
its-legitimate development, and keeps 
up the family connection. He may 
keep just in advance of it, but he does 
not deviate from the line of its march. 
Unitarians are beginning to see their 
blunder, and are striving daily to re- 
pair it. 

Beecherism is by no means the last 
word of Evangelicalism. It probably 
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does not itself understand that word, 
noris it able to foretell what it will be. 
It represents the subjective or emo- 
tional side of Evangelicalism; but 
Evangelicalism holds from Calvinism, 
and Calvinism, along with its subjec- 
tive principle, fully developed in the 
Beechers, asserts the theocratic prin- 
ciple—a true principle when not mis- 
apprehended or misapplied, or when 
represented and applied by the infal- 
lible church divinely commissioned to 
declare and apply the law of God, 
but a most dangerous, odious princi- 
ple when applied by an unauthorized 
body, like the early Calvinists in Gene- 
va, Scotland, and the New England 
colonies, as experience abundantly 
woves. As Calvinism develops and 
yecomes Evangelicalism, humanity 
takes the place of God, and the theo- 
cratic principle becomes the anthro- 
pocratic principle, or the supremacy 
of humanity ; and of course the abso- 
lute right of Evangelicals, philanthro- 
pists, the representatives, or those who 
claim to be the representatives, of hu- 
manity, to govern mankind in all 
things spiritual and temporal—in prac- 
tice, of those who can best succeed in 
carrying the people with them, or, 
those vulgarly called demagogues. 
Evangelicalism is developing in a hu- 
manitarian direction, affects to be de- 
mocratic, and is in reality nothing 
but Jacobinism, socialism, Mazzinian- 
ism, with a long face, clad in a pious 
robe, and speaking in deep, guttural 


T 
I 
} 
{ 


tones, 

But this is not all. The Calvinis- 
tic spirit is not changed any more 
than the identity of Calvinism is lost 
by the changes in our emotional na- 
ture, by the transformation of the 
theocratic prinefple into the anthro- 
pocratic. It is always and every- 
where, in religion and politics, in so- 
ciety and the family, the spirit of des- 
potism. At first it said: “ I represent 
God; do as I bid you, or die in your 
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rebellion against God.” Now it says: 
“T represent humanity, and humani- 
ty is supreme; I am the people; the 
people are sovereign ; their will is the 
supreme law ; therefore, obey my will, 
or die as the enemies of humanity.” 
Let Evangelicalism once become do- 
minant in a republic, be the belief or 
spirit of the people, and it can easily 
and will establish the most odious 
civil and religious despotism, even 
while it imagines that it is laboring 
solely in the interests of humanity. 
It has cast off God and his law in the 
name of religion, reduced religion to 
the emotions, passions, and affections 
of human nature, in the name of piety, 
As every one of these is exclusive and 
despotic in its tendency, nothing is 
more simple than to cast off all liberty, 
justice, equity, in the name of God and 
humanity. All government holding 
from humanity or the people as its ul- 
timate principle, is and must be intoler- 
ant and tyrannical with all the intoler- 
ance and despotism of human passions 
or sentiments. The only possible 
security for any kind of liberty is in 
the subjection of the people, collec- 
tively as well as individually—or man’s 
emotional, affective, or passional na- 
ture—to the law of God, the very law 
of liberty, because the very law of 
justice and equality. 

We may see what Evangelicalism 
would do by observing what Jacob- 
inism did in France. ‘There it was 
supreme for a time, and its govern- 
ment is known in history as the Reign 
of Terror. Its spirit was, “ Stranger, 
embrace me as your brother, or I will 
kill you.” We see what it would do 
if it had full sway in what it attempts 
everywhere in the way of political, 
social, and moral reform. When it 
sees what it regards as an evil, public 
or private, it seeks by denunciation 
and a fanatical agitation to bring pub- 
lic opinion to bear against it, and then 
to get the legislature to pass a statute 
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against it and suppress it by the strong 
arm of power. Whatever it would 
séppress, it seeks te make unpopular, 
and then to legislate itdown. It ap- 
peals to public opinion, and popu- 
larity and unpopularity are its mea- 
sure of right and wrong. It hates 
the church, and is doing all it can to 
form public opinion against her by 
decrying and calumniating her—to 
form a public opinion that will, in the 
very name of equality, deny her equal 
rights with the sects—and to enact 
laws for the suppression of the free- 
dom of her discipline and of her wor- 
ship as fast as it can be done pru- 
dently. We see it in the Evangelical 
hostility to our equal rights in the 
public schools, and its legislation on 
marriage and divorce. Its acts en- 
forcing negro equality, to legislate 
men into temperance, etc., are all 
signs of what it would do if it could. 
It would not legislate against the 
same things now or under the same 
pretence that Calvin did in Geneva, 
or our Puritan fathers did in the colo- 
nies of Massachusetts and Connecti- 
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cut, but it would legislate in the same 
spirit, and in a direction equally 
against all true liberty. It opposes 
the church because she Opposes Ja- 
cobinism and exerts all her power in 
favor of stable government, wise and 
just laws; and it encourages every- 
where the Jacobinical revolution, as 
giving it the power to suppress all 
liberty but its liberty to enforce, by 
public opinion and civil pains and 
penalties, its own constantly shifting 
notions of the public good or the inte- 
rests of humanity. 

The Unitarians, we have said, made 
a blunder in breaking with Evangeli- 
calism. Beecherism shows them how 
they may repair it, and assists them 
to do it. Only keep clear of explicit 
denials, preserve a few Evangelical 
phrases, profess to be in earnest for 
“ heart-religion,” which means no re- 
ligion at all, and peace is made, and 
Satan has his forces united against 
the Lord and his anointed, against 
both civil and religious liberty, and 
for the emancipation of society from 
the supremacy of the divine law. 
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Dec. 25, A.C. 1. 


A LOWLY cave, in the hush of night, 

’Neath the quiet gaze of the holy light 

Of the stars, with chant of angels bright, 
Welcomes Emmanuel. 


Dec. 25, A.D. 1870. 


A sinful heart, apart from men, 

Bowed humbly down, within the ken 

Of One, with sorrow’s love, again 
Welcomes Emmanuel. 
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CHAPTER XII. 


« Wuat does thy wisdom think of 
this imperial grant, my necessitous 
husband ?” asked the Lady Plancina 
of Cneius Piso, as , sat together 
near a large brazier of burning logs, 
in the most secret room of the Cal- 
purnian House, which, as the reader 
may remember, was surrounded by 
the willows and the beech-trees of 
the Viminical Hill. 

“May the infernal gods destroy 
that old dotard!” cried Piso, his sin- 
ister face quite informed with a sort 
of livid light. While he uttered the 
imprecation, he gently rubbed his 
left hand over the back of his right. 

“That is saying, not doing, is it 
not?” pursued his partner. “ And 
the sweet youth, who, when he felled 
your slave, Lygdus, to the dust, left 
that mark upon your hand at the 
fringe and fag-end of his blow; 
what say you of him? Won’t he 
greatly enjoy our property? He'd 
have marked your face, too, only for 
the thickness of your mask, the oth- 
er night.” 

“But still you are to have the 
property of Vedius Pollio, after this 
Paulus,” observed Piso. 

We may remark that Plancina 
wore an out-door dress, as if about 
to take an airing. “ A compliment,” 
said she, “ to my youthfulness, I sup- 
pose. Now, I had imagined that I 
was old enough to be this lad’s mo- 
ther. But, no doubt, since you say 
s0, I shall succeed him in the pro- 
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perty. For, in the first place, I shall 
naturally live much longer than he 
will; and, in the second place, through 
politeness and out of consideration 
for my expectant state, this new- 
made military tribune and land-own- 
er will, of course, abstain from mar- 
rying; for you must remember it is 
only in case he should die before 
me, and so die without an heir, that 
I am to have the reversion. When 
I think of it in this point of view, I 
feel sure that the young patrician 
will even see the propriety of very soon 
committing suicide on purpose to let 
me enjoy the estate. Shall we write 
him a little note hinting that such is 
the only course left for him to pursue 
in common decency ?” 

“Your note,” said Piso, looking 
up with a ghastly expression, which 
suddenly came into his face, “ will 
not induce him to die ?” 

“ Could you induce him to die ?” 
said the woman; “for bear in mind 
that it is not yesterday we began to 
expect the property now estranged 
from me and from mine.” 

“Those who have been known to 
expect it,” replied Piso, “and, being 
known so to do, have been allowed 
so to do, have acquired a moral 
right to it. Ever since old Pollio 
began to have such a paunch, I have 
thought of the wealth he could leave ; 
I have watched the growth of his 
obesity with unremitting attention. 
But he was fattening for another.” 

“Could you induce that other to 
die,” repeated Plancina, “ before 
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somebody else induces him to mar- 
ry?” 

Piso said nothing. 

“ Have you heard me ?” asked this 
woman. 

Piso, with tears in his eyes, again 
exclaimed: “He was fattening for 
another !” 

“ You insufferable driveller!” cried 
Plancina, leaving him abruptly, and 
then quitting the house alone on foot. 

The enormous extent to which hus- 
band-poisoning had been carried in 
Rome, not very long before the date 
at which we have arrived, is well 
known; and there was such a dead- 
ly and ferocious ring in Plancina’s 
voice, as she pronounced the last 
words, that Cneius Piso was roused 
from his tender musings upon old 
Pollio’s disappointing death and use- 
less corpulence, to glance at his wife 
as she left the room. Her face, which 
was mobile in feature, but always like 
the whitest paperin color, presented to 
his familiar eye so questionable an 
expression that he mentally asked 
himself whether she could gain any- 
thing by his own demise. A tress 
of black hair had accidentally escap- 
ed from the ga/erus or pile on the 
top of her head, to which it ought 
to have remained bound, and, hang- 
ing down her cheek in front of the 
ear, made her complexion seem still 
more pallid. Her thin, black, sharp- 
ly pencilled eyebrows were as tautly 
drawn as a bowstring when the arch- 
er is levelling his arrow; and under 
them her eyes, which when calm 
were of some very dark tint, flung 
from their cave a kind of yellow or 
tawny fire. 

When she had left the room, Piso 
rose, stretched himself, yawned, and 
muttered with a smile, “ No, no. I 
am necessary to all her ~ “em 
But old Pollio’s estate must come to 
her. I wonder did Augustus guess 
that his grant to yonder youth was 
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so framed as 
rant 2?” 


to be a death-war. 


CHAPTER XIII. 


LaTE in the night of that day, 
shortly before the setting of the 
moon, a lady, closely veiled, descend- 
ed from a hired carriage, dismissed 
it, saw it return toward Rome, and 
then began herself to walk alon; 
solitary road in the direction of the 
famous Tivoli grotto, upon the bank 
of the Anio. Quitting the road after 
a time, and pagsing through the 
fields, she reached a curved row of 
ancient which presented 
their convex face outwards, enclosing 


yew-trees, 


on three sides what seemed to be a 
garden, bounded behind by shrul 
covered The 
stood close together, were interlaced 
by an impenetrable hedge of some 
kind of cactus. 


rocks, trees, which 


In the very cent 
of the convex, however, was a 
of pales, and the gate was open; 
and in the gateway was a figure 
standing, the figure of a tall and 
stately woman. As the lady, who 
made straight for this gate, approached, 
she suddenly noticed the form of the 
woman, and paused with an involun- 
tary start. She whose appearance 
occasioned this emotion was leaning 
with both hands upon a long staff, 
and looking upward, lost in contem- 
plation as she gazed upon the count- 
less worlds that rolled through the 
blue and luminous immensity. She 
was clad from throat to foot in a 
long black robe, the hood of which, 
intended to be drawn forward over 
the brows, had fallen back in neglect, 
and disclosed a beautiful affluence 
of flowing snow-white hair, 
glittered as if a cascade of cold glo- 
ries was pouring perpetually around 
her calm temples and oval head. 
With the snowy hair, her eyebrows 
were nevertheless of a pale-brown 


which 
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color; she had a perfectly colorless 
face, a straight nose, the nostrils of 
which were clearly defined, delicate, 
and almost transparent; while her 
calm, large violet eyes had so clear 
and, at the same time, so solemn an 
expression, that the thought came, 
What can that be which her eyes 
have seen? Some of the light of 
the heavens seemed to stream back 
again trom her countenance as she 
gazed 

The lady stood still, looking at 
this figure in silence and wonder, till 
suddenly she felt a species of shock ; 
for the great violet eyes had fallen, 
and were bent upon her. Recover- 
ing herself, the veiled visitor advanc- 
ed a few steps, and, with a low obei- 
sance, said, in a disguised voice: 

“Wondrous and venerable Sibyl, 
Ihave come to you in my distress.” 

“There are,” replied the woman 
slowly, “no more oracles for the Si- 
byl to give. Deiphobé who lived 
and sang in this grotto—Deiphobé, 
my sister, is dead; and these hands 
have buried her. The urn of my 
sister Herophila has long stood upon 
its dusty table, in its solitary vault 
upon the shores of the Euxine Sea. 
Ah! why recount the names of the 
scattered choir whose last sighs |] 
(far-wandering) have been permitted 
and sent to receive ? 


gone ; 


The nine are 
their songs will be heard no 
more ; their warnings have been giv- 
en. Read! The time has come— 
the time has come, when I, Zhe ¢enth, 
have but to reach the East, and die !” 


A bell at a great distance, swing- 
ing its melody from a mountain-top 
upon a gusty night, touching the ear 
with a faint and interrupted music, 


would 
tones 
words. 


give alone an idea of the 
which slowly uttered these 
The veiled lady, after a short 
pause, said, still disguising her voice: 
“No oracles or prophecies have I 
come to seek. I am a needy wo- 
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man; my son is very sick with hurts 
received in battle; I cannot afford to 
pay a doctor; the nurse relies upon 
herbs; I fear she is ignorantly giv- 
ing my son poison; I know that in 
the garden of this grotto all medicinal 
plants were cultured by you, or rath- 
er, it seems, by your sister; and that 
she used to effect cures among the 
poor people by means even of poi- 
sonous herbs; for poisons rightly 
used will cure persons, if sick, whom 
they would kill in health, but my 
boy’s nurse has no such skill. Show 
me then, I pray you, the various 
herbs in your garden, in order that I 
may know how to guard my child 
from unintentional poisoning ?” 

“Enter,” said the Sibyl; “there 
are only two poisonous plants in this 
garden. Here is one, which kills by 
slow degrees ; it is easily recognized, 
you see. There is, however, a ma- 
lady in which it is the only remedy. 
Here is the second; it is certain 
death for a person not already ill to 
drink as much of its decoction as a 
scallop-shell would hold. A minute 
quantity, nevertheless, has saved life 
in certain cases.” 

The veiled lady, without ceremo- 
ny, gathered considerable quantities 
of each of these herbs, and stowed 
them (carefully separated from each 
other) in two pockets or folds of her 
robe. 

“What is your son’s malady ?” 
asked the Sibyl. 

“A dreadful fever consuming a 
body weakened by wounds and by 
a night’s exposure to rain and cold 
while in a state of insensibility.” 

“Then,” said the Sibyl, “ either 
of those herbs would be fatal, if no 
medicines—” 

“ Precisely,” interrupted the veiled 
lady, m her natural voice; “ and 
therefore I want them, in order to 
make sure that it is neither of these 
which the nurse shall give him in 
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herignorance. There are comforting 
simples which resemble them, and, 
having the real poisons, I shall be 
able to compare.” 

The Sibyl fixed a long and steady 
glance upon the stranger, whose face 
was so closely covered, and said: 

“Something tells me that, wheth- 
er you succeed in your present de- 
sign or not, it is probable you will 
have a short and a wretched life 
ended by a dreadful beginning.” 

“ Ended by a beginning !” answer- 
ed the veiled lady in a scoffing tone. 
“That is truly sibylline. I thought 
it was an end which ended things, 
and a beginning which began them.” 

“Go and see, woman of the two 
voices; go and discover, woman of 
the darkened face,” exclaimed the 
Sibyl in a tone so indescribably so- 
lemn, sincere, and mournful, that 
the stranger drew her recinium with 
a shudder around her, uttered an ex- 
clamation resembling a scream, and 
fled across the moonlit fields to the 
lonely highway. 

CHAPTER XIV. 

EVERYTHING had happened as Cha- 
ricles predicted. About dawn, Pau- 
lus awoke free from delirium, recog- 
nized with wonder and joy his mo- 
ther, pressed the hand of Thellus, 
and with a smile which threw a quick 
and new light upon the alterations 
made by illness in his face, declared 
that he was violently hungry. It is 
needless to say with what a cheerful 
strictness of obedience Aglais and 
Dionysius adhered, amid the fulfilled 
predictions of Charicles, to all the di- 
rections of that famous physician. 

First, with a certain solemnity, Ag- 
lais administered the proportion of 
medicine contained in that phial to 
which the Greek doctor had attach- 
ed such importance; then they gave 
Paulus a light breakfast and the pre- 
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scribed quantity of generous wine, 
Already he looked quite different. 
A tint like that of the inside of a sea. 
shell was stealing into the haggard 
countenance ; and presently he threw 
himself back upon the cushions and 
slept like a child. 

The sun was high when Paulys 
was once more awakened, eloquently 
pleading his hunger. But the stem 
mother and firm friend were inexora- 
ble. They called him tribune at eve. 
ry turn, and extorted slavish obedi- 
ence to their sovereign authority, A 
lais pouring 
with the air of an Eastern queen, and 
Dionysius handing it to him with the 
concentrated firmness of an execu- 
tioner. 


“ But Iam miserably hungry!” ex- 
postulated the young soldier. 

“ Be hungry, then, my son!” said 
Aglais, smiling ferociously. 

“You are to be hungry,” added 
Dionysius, with cruel glee; 
hungry you must be!” 

It was fourth day of these 
peaceful scenes and this happy con- 
valescence; the sun of winter was 
diffusing an unusual degree of brief 
warmth over the landscape; Aglais 
and Dionysius were seated in the 


1 
the 


large porch, on each side of Paulus’s 
couch, which had been wheeled thi- 
ther for him; Thellus and the freed- 
man Philip were pacing the gravel 
esplanade in front ; and in the distance 
a group of soldiers (some of whom 
limped) who had just taken leave of 
the young tribune, believing his reco- 
very to be at last secure, were seen 
marching south-west to strike the 
continuation of the Via Nomentana, 
and so return to Rome. 

Dionysius, as the reader will re- 
member, had communicated to Ag- 
lais at Circzei the favorable decision 
of Augustus, and now they had been 
conversing about the immense wealth 
with which Paulus would be able to 
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support the memory of his ancestors, 
the rank of a military tribune, and the 
just fame which he had acquired so 
quickly by talent and courage, when 
the stewardess came from the house 
into the porch, and said: 

“Do not let this young lord stay 
too long in the air, my lady; it be- 
gins to be cold and damp early of an 
evening now. His room is ready.” 

“ How ready ?” said Aglais. “ You 
were to turn it upside down, you said, 
sweep it, and rearrange it; you have 
not had time.” 

«The new woman had been help- 
ing,” replied the stewardess ; “I ought 
to have presented her for your appro- 
val, my lady. My master, the poet 
Lucius Varius, wrote to me to com- 
mand that I should regard you and 
your family as masters of this place 
and of all his household. Marcia, 
come hither !” 

The new servant came, with broom 
in hand, in working-dress as she was, 
and made her obeisance. She was a 
plain woman, in middle life, with red 
hair and a nut-brown complexion; 
but seemed, on the whole, to have the 
air of one belonging to a rather bet- 
ter class than that which performed 
menial labor. 

The Greek lady made a slight in- 
clnation of the head, and the new 
woman retired. 

“It is still warm here,” said Aglais, 
addressing the stewardess; “ we will 
goin presently. I see by the water- 
clock that the time for the potion 
has arrived "—and she held up the 
phial, which she had carried from the 
room and kept in her hand—“ bring 
me a cyathus P” 

As Paulus took the potion, his mo- 
ther, looking at the phial, remarked 
that it contained only three more 
doses, 

The day passed; the family had 
gone in-doors, and Paulus had been 
listening to his mother as she played 
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ancient Greek airs upon the six-string- 
ed lyre, when a gentle knock was 
heard at the door. Melena, opening 
it, admitted the new servant, who en- 
tered bowing, closed the door herself, 
and, approaching Aglais, said: 

“T am the destitute widow, my 
lady, of a decurion called Pertinax, 
well known to your brave son.” 

Here Paulus, who was not asleep, 
opened his eyes: “ Is poor Pertinax, 
then,” he asked, “ among the slain ?” 

“ Alas! tribune, yes,” answered the 
red-haired woman ; “ it was with him, 
I understand, that Germanicus Cesar 
quartered you before the late battles. 
Hearing of your dangerous wounds, 
and learning you were so near, I felt 
glad that in seeking employment, 
which my destitution now makes 
unhappily necessary, I should have 
found it where I could wait upon and 
serve one whom my poor husband so 
much esteemed.” 

“JT am sorry for Pertinax,” said 
Paulus. 

“ T have not been able to give him 
the rites of sepulture,” said the wo- 
man. “ He fell, wounded, into the 
Adige, and his body has not been re- 
covered. Ah! it is dreadful, lady,” 
continued she. 

“ You have had no sleep now for 
several nights ; your son is no longer 
in danger ; take, and let your waiting- 
woman take, the repose you both 
greatly require, and I will watch in- 
stead of you to-night.” 

Aglais refused this offer with many 
thanks. The red-haired, brown-fac- 
ed woman bit her under-lip, and 
looked down. ‘“ Well,” said she, “I 
will no longer disturb you, or keep 
the young tribune from his rest. I 
will merely refill and trim the water- 
clock, and retire.” 

She trimmed the clepsydra as she 
said ; she folded up and placed tidily 
aside some cloaks and wrappers; she 
arranged in more symmetrical order 
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a few vases and the lamps ; and final- 
ly, standing with her back to the glass 
between her and the table on which 
the medicine was placed, secreted the 
phial in her robe, and left in its stead 
another phial resembling it in shape, 
in size, and in the quantity and color 
ef liquid which it contained. She 
then withdrew. 

Before daylight next morning the 
good old stewardess crept into the 
room, as she had regularly done ever 
since Aglais and her waiting-woman 
had come to the house, and inquired 
in a whisper how the night had pass- 
ed. She then told Lady Aglais that 
just as the servant, the red-haired 
woman, was going to bed overnight, 
a man had come to the house to say 
that some peasants had found the 
body of Pertinax the decurion; and 
the widow thereupon seemed to be 
much excited, and commissioned the 
stewardess to excuse her to the Greek 
lady, for she herself must go at once 
and see that her brave husband’s re- 
mains were honorably buried. She 
added that, the young tribune being 
out of danger, she could be of no fur- 
ther service, and would not return. 
She had then departed with the man, 
who seemed to beashepherd. All 
this the stewardess mentioned in a 
whisper ; and, her tale told, she retired. 

Shortly afterwards, Paulus awoke. 
It was now the time prescribed for 
the potion, which had hitherto been 
administered to him with such pal- 
pable benefits. Melena brought the 
phial to Aglais, who carefully mea- 
sured out the proper quantity. Then 
looking at her son with a loving smile, 
the mother, who was so justly fond 
and so reasonably proud of him, bade 
him take his last dose. 

A beam of the morning sun was 
shining through the chamber, and 
Paulus, before swallowing the liquid, 
held it in the ruddy light, and gazed 
awhile at the ruby color brought upon 
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the surface, as if his eye in some lan- 
guid whim was ensnared and held 
captive. At that moment, the liquid 
was darkened by a shadow flung from 
the doorway. There, as if framed 
against the sun’s rays, stood the ma- 
jestic figure of an aged, tall, and 
beautiful woman, wearing a lozg, dark 
mantle, but with a staff, her head un- 
covered save by her snow-white locks, 
The Athenian lady uttered a slight 
cry. ut Paulus, laying his hand 
upon her arm, whispered reveren- 
tially: 

“ Mother, yonder stands the Sibyl! 
It is she who bent over me in the 
early morning of that formidable day, 
near the old Latian town, and told 
me that fire would subdue the fero- 
cious beast.” 

As he spoke, the noble and majes- 
tic figure had advanced up the cham- 
ber, saying in Latin, with a slow bend 
of the beautiful head, “ Ave /” 

* Ave hospes /” returned Aglais. 

“TI greet you once more,” szid 
Paulus, in a low voice, and with a 
look of profound respect. 

She took from him the goblet 
which he had still held in his hand, 
gazed into it earnestly, breathed over 
it for a moment, set it upon the table, 
and then muttered, “ I again saw her 
only three hours ago—the woman of 
the two voices—and I knew her even 
in the starlight, although the swift 
carriage was bearing her to her door 
along the smooth road. I am sent 
to you in time, my son. You need 
no more medicine; but this cup has 
death in it. You, lady, and your son 
are called for in Rome. Hasten to 
Rome. Losenotan hour. The lion- 
ess has lost her whelp, and Cesar 
himself could not hold the prey. On 
the road you will learn more. And 
now, vale et salve.” 

“But why do you use the words 
of a perpetual farewell ?” asked Pau- 
lus. 
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As he spoke, Dionysius, who had 
slept in a neighboring apartment, en- 
tered noiselessly. 

The Sibyl moved toward the door, 
and, seeing the Athenian, fixed her 
gaze upon him as she answered the 
question of his friend: “ Because,” 
she said, “you will see me no more. 
The time appointed for me has almost 
passed away. I am journeying even 
now to a holy land; for perhaps it 
will be granted to me to behold with 
these bodily eyes before I die him 
whom we have all announced. But 
you have deemed our words to be as 
ravings, and the hopes to be false 
which we have declared to be true.” 

“Not I,” said Dionysius. 

She took a small roll of paper from 
a fold in her mantle, and, handing it 
to him, said: 

“Read, and remember this. Your 
name already is coupled with that of 
the beautiful and famous city which 
is the very capital of human genius 
and the centre of intellectual pride. 
You are Dionysius of Athens—of 
Athens, the lamp of Eastern Europe. 
But a race in the West, more famous 
and more polished than the Greeks, 
with a capital greater and more beau- 
tiful than Athens, will claim you one 
day as theirs also, and, for fifty gene- 
rations after you shall have died, a 
warlike people will continue to shout 
forth your peaceful name over fierce 
fields of battle in a language now 
unspoken. Your reputation spans 
the past and the hereafter of two 
distant nations, like an arch, coming 
in honor out of antiquity and the 
east, and settling in a glory, never to 
grow dim, over the future of unborn 
millions at the opposite side of Eu- 
rope. 

“You are deemed its child by the 
fair city of the past, which connects 
its name with yours; you will be 
neld among its parents by the still 
fairer city of the future—a queen city, 
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where in many temples he will be 
adored whom your Athens at present 
worships with a simple statue as the 
unknown God: for he has come. 
Yes, my son, he has come.” 

The beautiful aged face was lighted 
up with the love of a child, yet the 
speaker bowed her silver locks in an 
attitude of unspeakable solemnity and 
awe as she pronounced the last four 
words. For some moments after she 
had ceased to speak, all who were 
present preserved the air and look 
of attentive hearers, like those who 
have been listening to a strain of 
music, and remain awhile as though 
they were listening still, when it has 
died away. When the roll of paper, 
which the Sibyl held out to him in 
her white and almost transparent 
hand, had been taken by Dionysius, 
she crossed the threshold, and, once 
more saying “ Vale et salve,” disap- 
peared. . 

In obedience to her more personal 
warnings, the whole party temporarily 
domiciled in that remote Lombard 
house made immediate preparations 
for a return to Rome. The groups 
of soldiers who out of interest for 
their hero, their newly-made tribune, 
had loitered in the neighborhood, 
although recovered. from their hurts, 
came now to inquire from Paulus, as 
the highest military authority within 
reach, what orders he had to give, 
and to receive from him requisitions 
or billets upon the quzstors of the 
several towns and stations along the 
road to Rome, for rations and lodg- 
ings, and small allowances, from 
post to post. These Paulus wrote 
out for them with a strange feeling 
of the immense social space which 
he had traversed upward within a 
few weeks’ time ; for he felt that, only 
a little while ago, he would have 
been taking the orders which he was 
giving, and would have been almost 
as much in need of the billets he 
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was dispensing as the decurions who 
now applied for them to him in be- 
half of themselves and their soldiers. 

Thellus, with part of a centuria of 
convalescents, was to march, and, 
starting at once, he undertook to be 
never at more than a few hours’ dis- 
tance, even after they should over- 
take him, from Paulus and the Lady 
Aglais, who, with the slave Melena, 
were to make use of Dionysius’s 
handsome travelling carriage, driven 
by Dion’s own coachman. ‘The 
freedman Philip, leading the Sejan 
horse, started in company of Thellus’s 
little column. A small carriage was 
obtained, in which Dion himself 
journeyed. 

In short, considerable groups start- 
ed for Rome by different means and 
in relations to each other more or 
less close, which constituted them all 
one company on the road. 

And thus we leave them, to notice 
events by which they were gravely 
affected, which had occurred, or were 
even then occurring, elsewhere, and 
‘which were preparing a reception for 
them at their destination. 


CHAPTER XV. 


THE reader will remember the ad- 
ventures which happened one night 
at a certain house in the Suburra, 
and the share which Josiah Macca- 
beus and his daughter Esther had in 
preserving not only a large amount 
of public treasure, but Paulus and 
his companions themselves, from the 
fate which had been carefully planned 
for them, and of which there was so 
imminent a danger. 

Josiah never had an hour’s peace 
in that house afterwards, nor Esther 
an hour’s happiness. 

At last, the daughter was neither 
sorry nor surprised when her father 
announced to her that he would not 
be scrivener and clerk any longer to 
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Eleazar, his wealthy countryman, In 
a modest if not parsimonious life of 
service, Josiah had saved sufficient 
means to place his daughter and 
himself above sordid penury while 
they should live together, and when 
she should marry to give her a hum- 
ble portion, a portion far below what 
a maiden of one of Judah’s noblest 
names might, without romantic or 
alrogant pretensions, have deemed 
suitable, but equal to all that Esther 
wished. Meanwhile, Josiah said that 
he had not announced to her his in- 
tention of ending his servitude with 
Eleazar until he had made all the 
preparations and taken all the mea- 
sures which were necessary for carry- 
ing that intention intu immediate ef. 
fect. 

It does not belong to the present 
work to look back beyond this last 
proceeding. The end was that Jo- 
siah determined to leave Rome for 
ever, and to return with Esther to the 
land of their forefathers. Esther, 
while at once acquiescing in this de- 
termination, remembered the gallan 
and noble young soldier whose life, 
and indeed professional prestige, she 
had saved from the schemes of cai- 
tiffs; and she would have been glad 
to see him once more—glad again to 
hear him say a kind and sad farewell, 
with such words of gratitude and 
appreciation as formerly spoken by 
him, which dwelt in her recollection, 
and tended to persuade her that she 
would herself be recollected in like 
manner by him from time to time 
hereafter. Could she even have given 
him some token, one of their Syriac 
manuscripts, which, when he studied 
it, would remind him of the donor! 
But now the best was not to think of 
such idle whims. Josiah decided 
that they should embark at Astia, in 
a ship which was even then on the 
point of sailing for the East. 

The distance from their lodgings 
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in Rome to the port was not more 
than fifteen miles, including the pas- 
sage of the Tiber, the great place of 
embarkation (afterwards, from the 
reign of Claudius, so famous and so 
noisy with a whole world’s traffic), 
being on the right or northern bank. 

On a southern branch of the Via 
Astiensio, or Astian highway, not far 
from a cross-road or diverticulum, 
which, coming north-east from the 
coast, struck the branch highway 
where it was going north-west to the 
mouth of the Tiber, perhaps some 
seven or eight miles from Rome, stood 
a house in a shrubbery of oleanders 
and myrtles, a little apart from the 
thoroughfare. In that house lived 
an old Jew named Issachar, from 
whom Josiah had, by letter, claimed 
a night’s hospitality for himself and 
his daughter. Accordingly, he and 
Esther, dividing a moderately short 
journey into still easier stages, had 
arrived, toward evening, at the house 
of the cross-road (or rather the fork- 
ed-road), with the intention of start- 
ing betimes next morning for Astia, 
and there going quietly on board 
their ship by early daylight. 

The evening meal was over; the 
weather was mild, and Issachar pro- 
posed to Josiah Maccabeus and his 
daughter to take a little stroll in a 
sort of arcade walk parallel with the 
highway, and formed of a double 
line of old sycamores. 

Here they were walking to and fro 
upon the thick and rustling carpet 
of fallen leaves, conversing about 
Jerusalem and the affairs of their 
country, when their attention was 
attracted by the sound of wheels 
from the south-west. 

“It is along the by-road from the 
coast lower down,” said Issachar. 
“Carriages but seldom travel that 
road. It leads nowhere, save to the 
bare coast; or there is another south- 
ward bend from it toward the Cir- 
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czan promontory (Monte Circello), 
and a carriage went past early this 
morning attended by horsemen; it 
may be the same returning.” 

As he spoke, the roll of wheels 
became louder, and a vehicle drawa 
by a couple of horses, which seemed 
much blown, approached at a'rapid 
pace. Four horsemen (two a side) 
rode by the carriage. As this: last 
came better into view, it was appa- 
rent that one of the animals harness- 
ed to it, and drawing it at a labor- 
ing canter, was seriously lame. The 
little group in the sycamore arcade 
could observe all this without them- 
selves being at first discerned by the 
travellers. When nearly opposite the 
wicker-gate leading into the grounds, 
the principal rider, who seemed to 
have the whole of the small expedi- 
tion under his charge, uttered two or 
three classical curses, in which the 
pleasing alliteration of peream pejus 
often recurred, and called a halt. 

“ This horse,” said he, “ will not 
hold out ten minutes longer; here 
is a habitation, we will change the 
brute; whoever lives here must give 
us a steed for love, or money, or—” 

He then went to the horn-window 
of the carriage, opened it, and, using 
much fierceness of voice and manner, 
was heard by the group in the syca- 
more avenue to say, “ How is she 
now ?” 

“She is insensible,” answered a 
female voice; “she will die if you 
do not give her some rest and encou- 
ragement.” 

“Tt would not,” replied he, “ be 
executing my orders, or accomplish- 
ing the end in view, to let her die on 
our hands. Once she is in your 
mistress’s house at Rome, she may 
die as soon as she likes. Out with 
her; we must carry her into yonder 
house, while I get a horse changed.” 

Issachar, followed by Josiah Mac- 
cabeus and Esther, had meanwhile 
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shown themselves, and were soon 
lending their assistance to a harsh- 
featured woman in supporting, across 
the little lawn which separated the 
road from the house, a poor young 
damsel who had partially revived 
from a death-like swoon. Once 
across Issachar’s threshold, she was 
laid gently over some cushions on 
the floor, in the room where the fa- 
mily had just dined, and where a fe- 
male slave had already lighted seve- 
ral little saucer-like lamps of scented 
or sweet burning-oil. The daylight 
had not quite gone, or these lamps 
would hardly have enabled Esther, 
who was compassionately bending 
over the young girl, to recognize the 
wonderful likeness between her and 
the youth in command of the party 
who had come, a few weeks before, 
to Eleazar’s house in the Suburra for 
the military treasure. 

She hastily expressed her sense of 
this likeness in a muttered exclama- 
tion, in which the name of “ Paulus” 
occurred. At the sound of that 
name the damsel opened her eyes, 
and feebly cried, “ Where is he? 
Where is my brother Paulus?” so 
feebly, indeed, that none save Esther 
distinguished the words; and even 
she with difficulty. 

Esther had the instinctive good 
sense to perceive that brutal and law- 
less violence were rulers of the pre- 
sent occurrence, and could alone ac- 
count for the situation of the young 
lady before her, who was in the midst 
and in the power of persons evident- 
ly not her friends. How could she 
have fallen into their hands ? 

Just then the woman who had ac- 
companied the young lady in the 
carriage pushed Esther aside, and 
peered close into the pale, still face 
of theformer. “I fancied she spoke. 
Did she speak? Is she again in a 
swoon ?” were her words. 

“T will get some wine,” said Issa- 
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char. Anda servant who heard him 
brought ample store of wine and 
drinking-vessels; whereupon the lead- 
er of the travellers, who now entered 
the room, glanced at the motionless 
figure of her whom he was attending, 
and said to Issachar: “ Master, I 
am in the service of potent persons, 
and must request you to furnish me 
with a fresh horse. I will leave the 
lame one and a sum of money with 
you till your own horse shall be re- 
turned to you.” 

“This poor damsel,” replied Issa- 
char, “is clearly in no state to travel. 
If you take her away now, you will 
carry her into Rome dead. A horse 
I can furnish for your necessity on 
the terms you mention, although you 
state not who the potent persons are 
whom you serve.” 

“JT wonder at you, Lygdus,” re- 
marked the woman. “It matters not 
whom we serve,” continued she, ad- 
dressing Issachar; “ we will pay you 
for anything we need. Thanks for 
the wine. Yes, we will take some 
wine ; only a little, mind, Lygdus.” 

Lygdus having poured out some 
wine on the ground, with a mutter, 
helped himself to three cyathi in suc- 
cession. He then smacked his lips, 
poured out a fourth measure from the 
testa, and, standing astride, waved his 
hand to and fro, and said: “I am 
a man who knows how to do what I 
say I shall do, and in fact whatever 
I am told to do; that is”—here he 
drank off the wine, refilled the goblet, 
planted his free hand with the fingers 
clinched upon his hip, and swayed 
his head in a defiant manner, as he 
glanced at every person in the room 
successively —“ that is, if it be the 
right kind of person who tells me, 
and none else would dare. I am 
afraid of nothing. That is well un- 
derstood. Men whisper as I go by, 
There goes Lygdus! What a man that 
is!’ He’s afraid of nothing!” 
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Here he frowned and drank off his 
wine. And as he was now again 
stretching his hand toward the am- 
phora, or ampulla, or testa, the wo- 
man said : 

“Beware! you have taken much 

to-day; you took some at the sea- 
coast; you have taken some since ; 
you won’t reach Rome.” 
" «Sea-coast!” cried he, with the 
same attitude and gestures as before; 
“this next goblet is for the fainter, 
the fainting one, the pale damsel. 
Peream pejus, why does she faint? I 
don’t mind stating, here or elsewhere, 
that whatever I do, Cneius Piso, the 
great Cneius Piso and Sejanus, the 
still greater Sejanus, will say is well 
done. They will say, when I get 
back to them, Huge, Lygdus; euge, 
good Lygdus; you are the man, be- 
cause you are afraid of nothing.” 

Here the woman seated herself 
upon some cushions, shrugging her 
shoulders ; and the other continued : 

“Right; rest there. Let refresh- 
ments be brought; let the horses be 
fed outside. I halt here for half an 
hour and half that again. Let that 
fainting damsel have something to 
revive her! Ho! Who has got a 
flute? I can play the flute as well as 
any of the strolling female flute-play- 
ers.” 

Here Esther stole swiftly up to her 
father, took him aside, and whisper- 
ed to him that it would be wise to 
humor this murderous-looking guest; 
and asking Josiah Maccabeus whe- 
ther he did not remember the youth 
who had come to Eleazar’s house with 
Germanicus’s ring for the public mo- 
ney, she bade her father look closely 
at the features of the beautiful and 
manifestly high-born damsel, who 
was under the escort of so ruffianly 
a party. Issachar glanced at the 
pale face and started. 

“What a resemblance!” he whis- 
pered. 
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In the same cautious tone, Esther 
replied by informing him that the 
young girl had only that instant call- 
ed for her brother Paulus; for she 
was obviously distraught with ill-us- 
age and her own terror, and thought 
that Paulus could be summoned to 
her rescue. 

After interchanging a few more 
whispered remarks, Esther took a 
salver with some wine and bread 
on it, and returned to where the 
young lady was lying. The sour 
faced woman, on hearing Lygdus 
expres¢ his intention of resting awhile 
where they were, had already attend- 
ed to her own comfort. Seeing the 
damsel on whom she seemed to have 
the duty of waiting to be in such 
good and tender charge as that of 
Esther, she rose from the cushion 
where she had been sitting, took it 
up, and placing it in a corner, with a 
smaller one for her head, settled her- 
self at the angle of the two walls, in 
the attitude of one who is determin- 
ed to have a slumber. 

“ Ay,” quoth Lygdus, to whom 
Issachar had actually handed a “dia 
sinistra, or melancholy deep-toned 
flute, and who had flung himself on 
a pile of cushions, crossing his legs 
like a Hindoo, “sleep you, and I 
will soothe you with a sad and so- 
lemn ditty.” 

And forthwith he began a most 
funereal and monotonous perform- 
ance, with which he himself seemed 
to be ravished. He interrupted it 
only to sip a little wine, after which 
he proceeded again, rocking his body 
in tune to his strain, and producing 
over and over again about a dozen 
notes always in one arrangement. 

It was a curious and fantastic scene 
in Issachar’s dining-room by the dim 
lights of the little lamps for nearly an 
hour. 

Meanwhile, Esther, by the tender- 
est and most soothing sympathy, had 
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assuaged and revived the spirits of 
her who was apparently a prisoner 
to this horrible gang. Some earnest 
conversation passed between the fair 
girls in whispers, which ended in Es- 
ther’s saying solemnly to the poor 
damsel : 

“Yes, I promise it most sacredly ; 
but I do not need this gold orna- 
ment; my grandfather has money.” 

“ Keep it for me, then,” replied the 
other. “ Howcan I be sure they will 
not take it from me? Besides, the ob- 
jects in the case will prove to Velle- 
ius Paterculus that your tale if true.” 

“ Be it so,” said Esther; “but now 
I must at once leave you. The first 
requisite as well as chief difficulty 
will be to trace you in, or follow you 
now through, the immense labyrinth 
of Rome. To secure this end, mea- 
sures must be taken without the loss 
of a moment; great energy is need- 
ed.. Trust to Esther’s love and Es- 
ther’s zeal ; as if Esther was your sis- 
ter. And now anger not these per- 
sons by exhibiting your terror and 
grief. Be calm; and appear, if you 
can, more than calm, even cheerful. 
Heaven has sent you in me and my 
father friends who will watch and 
strive for you outside ; and who will, 
besides, inform your brother Paulus, 
your uncle the triumvir, and your 
well-wisher Velleius Paterculus, the 
powerful tribune of the Przetorians, 
into what a situation you have been 
cruelly and violently hurled.” 

“Oh! how kind, how good, how 
like a dear sister you are!” replied 
Agatha, while silent tears streamed 
down her fair young face, and she 

‘pressed almost convulsively in both 
her own hands the hand of the beau- 
tiful Hebrew maiden. 

“There,” returned Esther, gently 
wiping away the tears with her palm, 
and kissing Agatha—“ there, smile 
now ; drink this wine, and try to rest 
till you go.” 
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And, leaving her, she retired from 
the apartment, beckoning to her fa- 
ther and Issachar to follow. Good 
and evil powers, angels calm and 
mighty, angels fierce and terrible. 
were contending now for the destruc- 
tion or deliverance of a poor little 
maiden, with all the wit and all the 
resources at the disposal of one of 
these in the old Roman world, and 
with such weapons as the other found 
it necessary to wield. 

Josiah Maccabeus, upon learning 
what his daughter had to communi- 
cite, hesitated not one moment to 
give up their journey to Palestine 
in order to return to Rome and try 
every means for the liberation of 
Agatha. 

Issachar placed a small house which 
he possessed in Rome at the disposal 
of his countryman, and to this house 
it was resolved they would return 
that night. But the most necessary 
operation of all, because every ulte- 
rior measure depended upon it, was 
to watch and track Agatha to the 
place in the enormous city (more 
populous than London is now) in 
which her captors should lodge her. 
Without a knowledge of this spot, no- 
thing could be accomplished either 
by fair means, or by contrivance, or 
by force, should force become possi- 
ble under any circumstances. 

For any of the friends then hold- 
ing council to follow the carriage with 
its escort of four horsemen would 
be to throw away the last chance. 
The pursuer would be remarked. _Is- 
sachar had in his service an active, 
intelligent, and trustworthy Hebrew 
lad, generally employed by him out- 
of-doors and on errands between the 
great city and the lonely house where 
he lived. This lad now received 
his orders, and set forward toward 
Rome, riding a mule bare-backed, 
and with a wallet containing a few 
refreshments slung round his neck. 
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He %ad perhaps half an hour's 
start when Lygdus was informed that 
a new horse, in lieu of the lame one, 
was harnessed to the carriage, that 
all the others had received a feed, 
and that everything was in readiness. 
He thereupon nodded, drew a final 
wailing from his “dia sinistra, flung 
down that instrument, sprang to his 
feet, collecting his party, and, without 
thanking Issachar for the hospitality 
upon which he had made so consid- 
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erable an inroad, departed uttering 
curses similar in number and gravity 
to those with which he had called a 
halt. 

Josiah Maccabeus and Esther al- 
lowed an hour to pass, and then, as- 
cending a carriage of old Issachar’s, 
drove back to Rome to the small 
house already mentioned as the pro- 
perty of Issachar, where they arrived 
late at night, and found their messen- 
gerexpectingthem. He had succeeded. 


TO BE CONTINUED, 





MERRY CHRISTMAS. 


On Christmas eve the bells were rung ; 

The damsel donned her kirtle sheen ; 

Forth to the wood did merry men go 

To gather in the mistletoe. 

The heir with roses in his shoes 

That night might village partner chuse ; 

All hailed with uncontrolled delight 

And general voice the happy night 

That to the cottage, as the crown, 

Brought tidings of salvation down. 

The huge hall-table’s oaken face, 

crubbed till it shone, the day to grace, 

Bore then upon its massive board 

No mark to part the squire and lord. 

Then the grim boar’s head frowned on high, 
Crested with bays and rosemary. 

The wassail round, in golden bowls, 
Garnished with ribbons, blithely trowls; 
Then the huge surloin reeked ; hard by 
Plumb-porridge stood, and Christmas-pye ; 
Nor failed of Scotland to produce 

At such high tide her savory goose. 

England was merry England, when 

Old Christmas brought his sports again, 
’Twas Christmas broached the mightiest ale, 
*fwas Christinas told the merriest tale ; 

A Christmas gambol oft would cheer 

The poor man’s heart through half the year. 


The practice of using green branches 
for the decoration of churches and 
houses at Christmas time is of very re- 
mote date. In early carols the holly 
and ivy are both spoken of, but the 
former more frequently than the latter ; 
ivy, however, became one of the plants 
regularly used with holm and bay, to 
which goodly company the mistletoe 
was afterward added. Rosemary and 


laurel were also among the favorite 
Christmas evergreens, and chaplets 
of them were made and worn on the 
head—whence came the expressions, 
“To kiss under the rose,” and “ Whis- 
pering under the mistletoe.” 

The yule-log is of very ancient use. 
3efore chimneys were invented, the 
fire was built in the middle of the 
room, the smoke escaping through 
the roof. On Christmas eve, a huge 
log, the yule-log, was put upon the 
fire, and each member of the family 
in turn sat down upon it, and sang 
a yule-song, and drank to a merry 
Christmas and happy new-year. The 
sitting on the log had to be abolish- 
ed when fireplaces were invented, 
and in these days the log itself has 
fallen into disuse by reason of the mo- 
dern improvements of Latrobe stoves, 
furnaces, etc. Herrick, in his Cere- 
monies for Christmasse, mentions the 
yule-log : 

Come, bring with a noise, 
My merrie, merrie boyes, 
The Christmas-log to the fireing ; 
While my good dame, she 
Bids ye all be free, 
And drink to your hearts’ desiring. 


With the last yeeres brand 
Light the new block, and 
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For good successe in his spending, 
On your psalteries play, 
That sweet luck may 

Come while the log is teending. 


One of the earliest customs was 
the wassail-bowl, and one universally 
patronized. The first wassail is said 
to have been as follows: Rowena, 
the daughter of Hengist, presented 
the British king Vortigern with a 
bowl of wine, saluting him with, 
“Lord king, wes-heil,” to which 
the king (as previously instructed, 
the legend says) replied, “ Drinc 
heile,” and saluted her after the then 
fashion. Being much smitten by her 
charms, the king married the fair 
cup-bearer, to her and her father’s 
great satisfaction, and the Saxons ob- 
tained what they wanted. This form 
of salutation is found, however, to 
be much older than this romantic 
scene, and to have been used by the 
Saxons years before. Some accounts 
say that the Britons had their wassail- 
bowl as late as the third century. 
The followers and worshippers of 
Odin and Thor drank deeply in ho- 
nor of their gods, and when convert- 
ed continued the practice in honor 
of the one God and his saints, and 
it required much patient labor.among 
the early missionaries to abolish it. 

Dancing was a favorite Christmas 
amusement. William of Malmesbu- 
ry tells us quaintly of a party of 
young folk who were dancing in the 
churchyard, one Christmas eve, and 
by their laughter and songs disturb- 
ed a priest who was saying his Mass 
in the church. He begged and en- 
treated them in vain to desist and 
allow him to complete his duties 
undisturbed ; they only danced the 
more and sang the louder, until, the 
priest’s patience becoming exhausted, 
he prayed that they might never 
cease dancing. ‘This prayer was 
heard, and they continued their dance 
all through the year. Neither heat 
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nor cold, hunger, thirst, nor fatigue, 
affected them. Their friends made 
every effort to stop them. A brother 
of one of the girls took her by the 
arm, and tried by force to bring her 
away ; the limb came off in his hand, 
without apparently causing any pain 
or distress to the dancer, who lost 
not a single step of the performance, 
and went on as steadily as before, 
At the end of the year, Bishop Hu- 
bert came to the place, and, absolving 
the party, the dancing ceased. Some 
of them died right away ; others, after 
a sleep of three days and nights, 
went round telling of the miracle. 
From the earliest times, the kings 
of England celebrated Christmas and 
the succeeding holidays with royal 
feastings. In the time of Henry II,, 
they had dishes with queer-sounding 
names, whatever their actual merit 


may have been. Crane was the 


bird of the season, just as turkey is 
with us; but besides that they had 
dillegrout, karumpie, and maupigy- 


rum. ‘These names convey to mo- 
dern ears very little idea of what was 
the real nature of each compound. 
Dillegrout must have been some- 
thing very remarkable, for the tenant 
of the manor of Addington, in Sur- 
rey, held it by the service of making 
a mess of the delicacy on the day of 
the coronation. With what anxiety 
must not the ingredients, which were 
almond-milk, the brawn of capons, 
sugar and spices, chickens parboiled 
and chopped fine, been put together! 
A little too much of one, too little of 
another, an instant’s too long cooking 
perhaps, and the goodly manor was 
bestowed upon a greater artist or 
more lucky individual. Maupigyrum™ 
was the same dish with the addition 
of fat. Of the Christmas drinks 
were hippocras, ale, mead, and clané. 
The English in early days were cele- 
brated for their pre-eminence in drink- 
ing. Iago says, in reference to this 
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characteristic: “ Your Dane, your 
German, and your swag-bellied Hol- 
lander are nothing to your English.” 
The Saxons drank wine, mead, cyder, 
ale, pigment, and morat, to which 
the Normans added clané, garhio- 
flac, and hippocras. Of course, these 
drinks were aside from the wassail- 
bowl, which still held its own. 

Morat was made from honey and 
mulberries; claret, pigment, hippo- 
cras, and garhiofilac (from the girvoffe, 
or cloves, contained in it) were differ- 
ent preparations of wine mixed with 
honey and spices. - Henry III. or- 
dered his wine-keepers to deliver to 
the sheriff of York white and red 
wine to make garhiofilac and claret 
for the next Christmas; and in the 
twenty-sixth year of his reign direct- 
ed the sheriff of Gloucester to cause 
twenty salmons to be bought and 
put into pies for Christmas, and the 
sheriff of Sussex to buy ten brawns 
with the heads, ten peacocks, and 
other provisions. Imagine the Lord 
High Sheriff of either of the above 
counties receiving such an order now- 
adays from Queen Victoria! To the 
crane, as the Christmas dish, succeed- 
ed, about this time, the boar’s head, 
and it was always brought in with 
great ceremony, preceded by musi- 
clans and an usher, and welcomed 
with shouts and hurrahs. 

Under Edward III., Christmas was 
held in great style; there were revel- 
lings, maskings, and dancings, the 
masks one year taking the form of 
birds, dragons, etc., and the next of 
elephants and other frolicsome beasts. 
During the reign of Richard II. in 
1398, two hundred tuns of wine were 
drunk and two thousand oxen eaten 
on this feast, to say nothing of other 
dishes. These were royal Christ- 
mases indeed. This king also had 
his pageants or maskings; but, in- 
stead of birds or animals, there is on 
one occasion in the wardrobe ac- 
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counts a charge for twenty-one linen 
coifs for “ counterfeiting men of the 
law” in the king’s play at Christmas, 
1389. Richard was murdered on 
Twelfth-day, 1400, and so ended all 
his earthly Christmases. During the 
wars of Henry V. in France, he 
always ceased hostilities on Christ- 
mas day, and during the siege of 
Rouen offered food to those of his 
hungry enemies who would accept 
it from him. At the siege of Orleans, 
in 1428, a like truce was proclaimed, 
and the English and French ex- 
changed gifts. When Henry VII. 
ended the wars of the Roses, Christ- 
mas was celebrated in a most mag- 
nificent manner. In 1493, on Twelfth- 
night, there was great banqueting 
and wassail. The king made the 
usual offerings of gold, frankincense, 
and myrrh, and in the evening wore 
his crown and royal robes; kirtle, 
surcoat, furred hood, and mantle with 
long train, and his sword borne be- 
fore him ; his armills of gold set with 
rich stones, and his sceptre in his 
right hand. ‘The wassail was intro- 
duced in the evening with great cere- 
mony, the steward, treasurer, and 
comptroller of the household going 
out for it with their staves of office ; 
the king’s and the queen’s servers 
having fair towels round their necks 
and dishes in their hands, such as 
the king and queen should eat of; 
the king’s and queen’s carvers follow- 
ing in like manner. Then came in 
ushers of the chamber, with the pile 
of cups—the king’s, the queen’s, and 
the bishop’s—with the butlers and 
wine to the cupboard, or sideboard 
as it would now be called, and squires 
of the body to bear them. ‘The gen- 
tlemen of the chapel stood at one 
end of the hall, and, when the stew- 
ard came in with the wassail, he was 
to cry out three times, “ Wassail, 
wassail, wassail!” to which they an- 
swered with a good song—no doubt 
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a wassail-song or a carol, as they 
were prevalent at that time. Henry 
VIIL., in the early part of his reign, 
did not neglect the Christmas mer- 
ry-making: plays, masks, pageants, 
and similar diversions were frequent 
and splendid, for Henry was young, 
gay, and light-hearted in those days. 
In his third year at Greenwich, there 
was a pageant arranged before the 
queen in which he himself took part ; 
but after he grew corpulent, encum- 
bered with his wives and interested 
in the new religion, these merry-mak- 
ings fell off and gradually ceased alto- 
gether at court. 

At this period, the Christmas fes- 
tivities of the Inns of Court had be- 
come celebrated, and afterward far 
surpassed those of the court in fancy, 
if not in splendor: nor is this surpris- 
ing, considering the talents that must 
always exist in these communities, 
some fresh from the universities imbu- 
ed with classic lore, others fraught with 
the knowledge acquired in many 
years, with wit sharpened by constant 
intercourse with wits as keen as their 
own ; and perhaps few are better able 
to appreciate true wit and humor than 
those who turn to it from deep and 
wearing mental labor. There was a 
rule which required the attendance 
of all who lived in the Inns at 
these merrymakings, under the pen- 
alty of being disbarred, a threat ac- 
tually held out in the time of James 
I., at Lincoln’s Inn, because the of- 
fenders did not dance on Christmas 
day, according to the ancient order 
of the society, and some were indeed 
put out of Commons by decimation. 
Imagine a lawyer coming into court 
to attend a trial of importance stop- 
ped at the door and forbidden to 
enter because he did not dance with 
his opponent’s counsel on Christ- 
mas eve! Dugdale gives a pro- 
gramme of the performances at one 
time : 
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“ First, the solemn revells (after dinner 
and the play ended) are begun by the 
whole house; judges, serjeants-at-law 
benches, the utter and inner barr, and 
they led by the master of the revells: one 
of the gentlemen of the utter barr js 
chosen to sing a song to the judges, ser- 
jeants, or masters of the bench, which 
is usually performed; and in default 
thereof there may be a amerciament. 
Then the judges and benchers take their 
places and sit down at the upper end of 
the hall. Which done, the utter barristers 
and inner barristers perform a second 
solemn revell before them. Which ended, 
the utter barristers take their places and 
sitdown. Some of the gentlemen of the 
inner barr do present the house with 
dancing, which is called the post revells, 
and continue their dances till the judges 
or bench think meet to rise and depart.” 


Lincoln’s Inn celebrated Christ- 
mas as early as the time of Henry 
VI.; but the Temple and Gray’s Inn 
afterward disputed the palm with it, 
and indeed on some occasions seem 
to have surpassed the other Inns of 
Court. The first particular account 
of any regulations for conducting one 
of these grand Christmases is in the 
ninth of Henry VIII., when, besides 
the king for Christmas day, the mar- 
shal and master of the revels, it is 
ordered : 


“That the king of the cockneys on 
Christmas day should sit and have due 
service, and that he and all his officers 
should use honest manner and good or- 
der, without any waste or destruction 
making in wines, brawn, chely, or other 
vitails, and also that heand his marshall, 
butler, and constable-marshall should 
have their Jawful and honest command- 
ments by delivery of all the officers of 
Christmas ; and that the said king of the 
cockneys nor none of his officers meddle in 
the buttery, nor in the steward of Christ- 
mas, his office, upon pain of forty shil- 
lings for every such meddling. . . . That 
Jack Straw and all his adherents should be 
thenceforth utterly bansht, and no more to 
be used in this house upon pain of forfeit, 
for every time £5 to be levied on every 
fellow happening to offend against this 
rule.” 
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Who this Jack Straw was, or what 
his offences were, does not appear. 

In order to divert the mind of the 
young king, Edward VI., from the 
grief he felt at the condemnation of 
the Duke of Somerset, the most mag- 
nificent revellings on record were pre- 
pared. George Ferrers, of Lincoln’s 
Inn, a gentleman of rank, was appoint- 
ed lord of misrule, or master of the 
king’s pastime, and acquitted him- 
self so well as to afford great delight 
to many and some to the king, but 
“not in proportion to his heaviness.” 
He seems to have been well adapted 
to his responsible office, being not 
only a man of rank, but a person of 
decision and determination to carry 
the thing through in the proper spirit 
and display. He required of the 
master of the revels, Sir Thomas 
Cowarden, that John Smyth should 
be allowed him as his clown; besides 
jugglers, tumblers, fools, etc. 
fool's coat with a hood was 


A new 
made 


for John Smyth, who, from his being 
mentioned by name, must have been 


a well-known court fool. The dress 
of this clown will show that no ex- 
pense was spared even about the of- 
ficers of this grand lord of misrule. 
He had a long fool’s coat, of yellow 
cloth-of-gold, fringed with white, red, 
and green velvet, containing 74 yds., at 
£2 peryd., garded with plain yellow 
cloth-of-gold, 4 yds., at 33s. 4d., with 
a hood and pair of buskins of the 
same figured gold, containing 24 yds., 
at £5; anda girdle of yellow sarcenet, 
of 1 yd., at 16d. The whole value 
£26 14s. 8d., a goodly sum for the 
dress of a jester. The dresses of the 
lord of misrule himself must be men- 
tioned to give some notion of the 
style in which this celebrated revel- 
ling was carried on. On Christmas 
day and during that week, he wore a 
robe of white baudekin (a rich stuff, 
made of silk interwoven with gold 
thread), containing 9 yds., at 16s. a 
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yd., garded with embroidered cloth 
of gold, wrought in knots, 14 yds., at 
11s. 4d. a yd.; having a fur of red 
feathers with a cape of camlet thrum. 
A coat of flat silver, fine with works, 
5 yds., at sos., with an embroidered 
gard of leaves of gold and silk, con- 
taining 15 yds., at 20s. A cap of 
maintenance, of red feathers and 
camlet thrum, very rich, with a plume 
of feathers. A pair of hose; the 
breeches made of a yard of em- 
broidered cloth-of-gold, 9g yds. of 
garding, at 13s. 4d., lined with sil- 
ver sarcenet, one ell, at 8s. A pair 
of buskins of white baudekin, 1 yd., at 
16s., besides making and other char- 
ges, 8s.more. A pair of pantacles, of 
Bruges satin, 3s. 4d.; a girdle of yel- 
low sarcenet, containing } yd., at 16s. 
He had different but equally magnifi- 
cent suits for New Year’s and Twelfth- 
day. ‘These dresses were supplied 
from the king’s stores, and must have 
satisfied any one. Taking, too, into 
account that he was attended by the 
members of his court, and all hand- 
somely dressed, it was enough to turn 
any moderate man’s head. His 
suite was composed of his heir-appa- 
rent, John Smyth, counsellors, pages 
of honor, gentlemen ushers, a ser- 
geant-at-arms, private marshal, under- 
marshal, lieutenant of ordnance, her- 
alds, and trumpeters, an orator, inter- 
preter, jailer, footman, messenger, az 
Irishman, an Trishwoman, six hunters, 
jugglers, etc. The lord of misrule 
chosen in the fourth year of Eliza- 
beth’s reign was Mr. Henry Helmes, 
and his title was as follows: “The 
High and Mighty Prince, Henry, 
Prince of Purpoole, Archduke of 
Stapulia and Bernardia, Duke of 
High and Nether Holborn, Mar- 
quis of St. Giles and Tottenham, Count 
Palatine of Bloomsbury and Clerken- 
well, Great Lord of the Cantons of 
Islington, Kentish Town, Paddington 
and Knightsbridge, Knight of the 
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most heroical order of the Helmet 
and Souvereign of the same.” 

The revels of these grand Christ- 
mases continued throughout the 
whole twelve days; Christmas day, 
New Years’ day, and Twelfth-day 
being more particularly distinguished. 
On Twelfth-day, the lord of misrule, 
with one hundred followers, made his 
progress through London in the 
morning, and arrived at the temple 
in time for breakfast, at which were 
served brawn, mustard, and malm- 
sey. The dinner,of two courses, was 
served in the hall, and after the first 
course came the master of the game, 
dressed in green velvet, and the rang- 
er of the forest,in green satin, bear- 
ing a green bow with arrows, each 
of them having a hunting-horn about 
his neck; after blowing three blasts 
of venery, they paced three times 
round the fire, which was then placed 
in the middle of the hall. The mas- 


ter of the game next made three 
courtesies and knelt down, and peti- 


tioned to be admitted into the ser- 
vice of the lord of the feast. This 
ceremony having been performed, a 
huntsman came into the hall with a 
fox and a purse-net with a cat, both 
bound at the end of a staff, and nine 
or ten couples of hounds, the horns 
blowing. ‘The fox and cat were then 
set upon by the hounds and killed. 
This charming sport being finished, 
the marshal ushered all in their pro- 
per places to the dinner, and, after 
the second course, the oldest of the 
masters of the revels sang a song, 
with the assistance of others present; 
after some repose and further revels, 
supper of two courses was served ; 
and, when finished, the marshal was 
borne in by four men, on a sort of 
scaffold, and taken three times round 
the hearth, his bearers crying out “A 
lord, a lord!” after which he came 
down and danced. The lord of mis- 
rule then addressed himself to the 
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banquet, which ended with minstrelsy, 
mirth, and dancing. There was ; 
cessation of sports from Twelfth-night 
to the first of February, the princ , 
being supposed to be absent in Rus- 
sia on public affairs. On that day 
he was received at Blackwall, as jf 
on his return, and that and the fol. 
lowing day were spent in revelling 
and feasting. 

Christmas was always, however, 
considered the commemoration of a 
holy festival, to be observed with de- 
votion as well as cheerfulness. The 
services of the church were attended 
before the merry-makings began. But 
in 1642 the fiat went forth that there 
must be no more celebration of Christ- 
mas ; people were to go to heaven af. 
ter the fashion of godly Puritans, with 
long faces and short hair. In 1647, 
some parish officers were fined and 
imprisoned for allowing ministers to 
preach on Christmas day and for 
permitting the adorning of the church. 
The parliament, by an order date: 
24th of December, 1652, directed 
“that no observation shall be ha 
of the five-and-twentieth day of De- 
cember, commonly cailed Christmas 
day ; nor any solemnity used or ex- 
ercised in churches upon that day 
in respect thereof.” Evelyn states 
in his memoirs that, as he and his 
wife, with others, were taking the sa- 
crament on Christmas day, 1657, the 
chapel was surrounded by soldiers, and 
the assembly taken into custody for 
celebrating the nativity of their Sa- 
viour against the ordinance of the 
commonwealth. 

When the “ Merrie Monarch” came 
back to his good subjects, the revival 
of the Christmas festivities was at- 
tempted, with but ill success, The 
spirit had been checked, and could 
with difficulty be resuscitated. Neith- 
er were the court displays as splen- 
did as before; the spirit was want- 
ing there as elsewhere. But the 
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Inns of Court still kept up their re- 
vels. Evelyn describes several as rol- 
licsome as any in bygone years, 

The observation of the festival in 
England is now confined chiefly to 
family reunions. In the reign of the 
second Charles, turkeys and capons 
became the regular Christmas dish, 
with plum-pudding, the old name of 
which is said to have been “ hackin.” 
The north of England is still famous 
for its Christmas-pies, composed of 
turkeys, geese, game, and various 
small birds, weighing sometimes half 
2 hundredweight and upwards, and 
calculated to meet the attacks of a 
large Christmas party throughout the 
twelve days. 

In this country, the observation of 
the festival is left to the feelings of 
the family. In New England, the 
srim spirit of the Puritans prevailed 
o long that until lately little notice 
of the feast was taken. Indeed, there 
are some people from that section of 
the country who even now do not 
know what Christmas means.* In 
the days of Southern slavery, the ne- 
eroes had special privileges at Christ- 
mas ; they took possession of them- 
selves and their time, and their own- 
ers had no claim upon them. The 
observation of the festival is very 
common in the Western and Middle 
States, and most denominations keep 
it as a religious one. 

We cannot close without saying a 
word about the children’s Christmas. 
We have borrowed this feature of 
the festival rather from the Germans 
than the English —especially the 
Christmas-tree, that delight of infan- 
tile hearts. In many parts of Ger- 
many this is called the Children’s 
Feast, and about ten days before its 
eve Pelznichel, Knecht Rupert, or St. 
Niklas, as he is indifferently named, 
makes his appearance at every house. 


*A fact of the writer’s own experience. 
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The children have been on their 
good behavior some time before, and 
every dereliction from duty through 
the year is met by a threat of Pelzni- 
chel’s anger. His coming is heralded 
by a great ringing of bells, jangling 
of chains, and stamping of feet, and, 
when he enters the room, he informs 
all that he has been sent by the good 
Christ-kindschen (Krist Kingle) to 
make inquiries as to their behavior. 
Each one is interrogated, beginning 
with the oldest; they are asked if 
they have been studious, obedient, 
truthful; quarrelsome, revengeful, or 
ungenerous. The little ones generally 
try to propitiate him by a_ verse 
taught them by their nurses : 


‘“* Christ-kindschen komm ; 
Mach mich fromm ; 
Das ich zu dir in himmel komm.” 


Which literally translated is, “ Christ- 
child, come; make me good, that I 
may come to thee inheaven.” Pelz- 
nichel, who is armed with a rod, 
shakes it savagely, while he holds 
forth to those who have failed to give 
satisfaction, then passes it to the 
father, with directions to use it if all 
other means fail. He then tells them 
that Christ-kindschen will not forget 
them on the Christmas-tree, and 
leaves, after giving from his bag ap- 
ples, nuts, and cakes, and telling them 
what he will do next year to those 
who have not a better account to 
give. In the country, Pelznichel goes 
about on a donkey, and sometimes 
actually chastises the children of the 
peasants. On the eve itself, Der gliick- 
liche Abend, or Happy Evening, 
as it is called, every house, be it pal- 
ace or cottage, has a Christmas-tree. 
The Germans would not believe it 
Christmas without one. Few who 
have not seen it can imagine the 
glory of a real German Christ- 
mas-tree. In Rhenish Bavaria and 
the Catholic states of Germany, 
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the Christ-kindschen is represented 
by a young person dressed in white, 
with a gilt crown upon the head, a 
wand in one hand, and a bell in the 
other, whose post is behind the tree, 
where he or she is but dimly seen, 
owing to the glare of the lights upon 
it. In other parts of the country, the 
Christ-child is never represented ; the 
children are told that he has provid- 
ed the Christmas-tree, and knows 
through Pelznichel of the conduct of 
each, but his existence is an article 
of faith, not an ocular demonstra- 
tion. 

As most of us can testify from ear- 
ly recollections, however, St. Niklas, 
or St. Nicholas, as we call him, is not 
unknown to the children of this coun- 
try—only here he generally puts his 
good things in little stockings hung 
up for the purpose, instead of arrang- 
ing them on a Christmas-tree. Just 
when this custom of hanging up little 
stockings and these visits of the good 
old saint began on this side of the 
Atlantic we leave to learned anti- 
quarians to decide. The following 
jolly description,* however, of what 
a little New Yorker witnessed about 
the year 1784, puts beyond doubt the 
fact that he used to go his rounds, in 
this city at least, long before any of 
us ever received 
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“’Twas the night before Christmas, when all 
through the house 
Not a creature was stirring, not even a mouse ; 


The stockings were hung by the chimney with 


care, 

In hopes that St. Nicholas soon would be there ; 

The children were nestled all snug in their beds, 

While visions of sugar-plums danced in their 
heads ; 

And mamma in her kerchief andI in my cap 

Had just settled our brains for a long winter 
nap— 


* By Clement C. Moore, born in New York, 
July 15, 1779. 


When out on the lawn there arose such a clat- 
ter, 

I sprang from my bed to see what was the 
matter. 

Away to the window I flew like a flash, 

Tore open the shutters, and threw up the Sash 

The moon, on the breast of the new-fallen snow. 

Gave a lustre of midday to objects below: ' 

When what to my wondering eyes should ap- 
pear j 

But a miniature sleigh and eight tiny reindeer 

With a little old driver, so lively and quick 

I knew in a moment it must be St. Nick! ‘ 

More rapid than eagles his coursers they came 

And he whistled and shouted and called them 
by name: 

‘Now, Dasher! now, Dancer! now, Prancer 
and Vixen! 

On! Comet, on! Cupid, on! Donder and Bilit. 
zen— 

To the top of the porch, to the top of the wall! 

Now, dash away, dash away, dash away, all!’ 

As dry leaves that before the wild hurricane 


y, 

When they meet with an obstacle, mount to the 
sky, 

So up to the house-top the coursers they flew, 

With the sleigh full of toys—and St. Nicholas 
too. 

And then in a twinkling I heard on the roof 

The prancing and pawing of each little hoof. 

As I drew in my head and was turning around, 

Down the chimney St. Nicholas came with a 
bound : 

He was dressed all in fur from his head to his 
foot, 

And his clothes were all tarnished with ashes 
and soot; 

A bundle of toys he had flung on his back, 

And he looked like a pedlar just opening his 
pack. 

His eyes, how they twinkled! his dimples, how 
merry ! 

His cheeks were like roses, his nose like a 
cherry ; 

His droll little mouth was drawn up like a 
bow, 

And the beard on his chin was as white as the 
snow. 

The stump of a pipe he held tight in his teeth, 

And the smoke it encircled his head like a 
wreath. 

He had a broad face and a little round belly 

That shook, when he laughed, like a bow! full 
of jelly. 

He was chubby and plump—a right jolly old 
elf; 

And I laughed when I saw him, in spite of my- 
self. 

A wink of his eye and a twist of his head 

Soon gave me to know I had nothing to dread 

He spoke not a word, but went straight to his 
work, 

And filled all the stockings ; then turned with 
a jerk, 

And, laying his finger aside of his nose, 

And giving a nod, up the chimney he rose; 

He sprang to his sleigh, to his team gave 4 
whistle, : 

And away they all flew like the down of a this- 


tle ; 

But I heard him exclaim, as he drove out ol 
sight: 

‘Happy Christmas to all, and to all a good 
night!” 
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Arrer the close of a winter in 
Rome and Naples, where so much 
of interest centres, invalids and tra- 
yellers run away at the first approach 
of warm weather, unknowing or un- 
thinking of the many charming re- 
treats which Italy itself presents for 
the hot months—mineral baths, the 
seaside, and mountain regions in 
numberless variety: Of all these, 
not one seems so little known as this 
lovely and wonderful island, afford- 
ing within a circumference of twenty 
miles over twenty-five varieties of 
mineral springs, which seem to pro- 
mise relief to every ill that flesh is 
heir to. No spot of earth is so rich 
in hot mineral waters; what here 
runs to waste would make the for- 
tune of a dozen towns in America. 

Their chief characteristics are sul- 
phates and carbonates of soda, com- 
bined with salts of magnesia, lime, and 
potash, with a great deal of carbonic 
acid gas. ‘They issue from the ground 
at so high a temperature that they 
must be cooled before using them. 

Besides these waters, there are also 
hot sand-baths of great power, and 
hot-air and vapor baths varying from 
140° to 180° Fahrenheit. 

The ancients knew of these springs, 
as Strabo, Pliny, and other writers 
mention them. 

In 1588, a work was published 
describing about forty springs, includ- 
ing those now in use. Since then 
various scientific men have endea- 
vored to bring them into notice, yet, 
strange to say, few English or Ame- 
ticans visit the island, or seek health 
in a region which has everything to 
recommend it. The most efficacious 
of these waters is the Gurgitella, 
which rises to the temperature of 


167° or 168° Fahrenheit, and is used 
with great success in gout, rheuma- 
tism, scrofula, paralysis, etc. An al- 
kaline water, called Acgua del Occhio, 
is used in affections of the eyes, and 
by the ladies to whiten their hands. 
The Cappone—so-called from its re- 
semblance to chicken-broth—is taken 
for dyspepsia. 

The sea-bathing is also excellent. 
Add to all these a climate which is 
perfection, the mean temperature 
never exceeding 79°, or the greatest 
heat go’, with lofty and picturesque 
mountains, flowers and fruits and 
vegetables of every variety, good 
hotels, fine shooting and fishing, and 
most interesting excursions, and it 
may really be esteemed a paradise. 

Bishop Berkeley, writing to Pope 
in 1717, describes a summer he pass- 
ed here as the most delightful of his 
life. He says: “The island is an 
epitome of the whole earth, contain- 
ing within the compass of eighteen 
miles a wonderful variety of hills, 
vales, rugged rocks, fruitful plains, 
and barren mountains, all thrown 
together in most romantic confusion. 
The air is in the hottest season con- 
stantly refreshed by cool breezes from 
the sea; the vales produce excellent 
wheat and Indian corn, but are most- 
ly covered with vineyards interspersed 
with fruit-trees. Besides cherries, 
apricots, peaches, etc., they produce 
oranges, limes, almonds, figs, pome- 
granates, melons, and many other 
fruits unknown to our climate, which 
lie everywhere open to the passen- 
ger. The hills are the greater part 
covered to the top with vines, some 
with chestnut groves, and others with 
myrtle and lentiscus. But that which 
crowns the scene is Monte Epo- 
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meus. Below, it is adorned with 
vines and other fruits, the middle af- 
fords pasture to flocks of sheep and 
goats, and the top is a sandy pointed 
rock, from which you have the finest 
prospect in the world, surveying at 
one view, besides several pleasant 
islands lying at your feet, a tract of 
Italy about three hundred miles in 
length, from the promontory of An- 
tium to the cape of Palinurus.” 

Another traveller of later date, 
1863, speaks of the island in the same 
glowing strain, and adds, “The in- 
habitants are peaceable ; indeed, such 
a thing as robbery, much less brigan- 
dage, is seldom heard of in Ischia.” 

In fine weather, the voyage from 
Naples is delightful. The boat crosses 
to the point of Posilippo, thence 
across the Bay of Pozzuoli, with beau- 
tiful views of that town where St. 
Paul landed on his perilous journey 
to Rome, past Nisida, Monte Nuova, 
Baie, the cape of Misenum, the Ma- 
rina of Procida at the foot of its pic- 
turesque castle, and, finally, the island 
of Vivara, distant about two miles 
from the landing-place and castle of 
Ischia. 

Before Vesuvius resumed its acti- 
vity in the first century, Ischia was 
the principal site of volcanic action 
in South Italy. The Monte Epomeo, 
the Epopos of the Greeks, the Epo- 
peus of the Latin poéts, rises grandly 
in the centre of the island. On the 
north and west, the island slopes 
gradually down to the water’s edge, 
while on the south it plunges into 
the sea, forming lofty and abrupt pre- 
cipices. 

According to Livy, a Greek colo- 
ny from Chalcis and Eurythea set- 
tled on the island previous to or 
about the time of the foundation 
of Cumz; but, being disturbed by 
earthquakes, they were obliged to 
quit the island and settle on the op- 
posite coast. Timzus, who lived 
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B.C. 262, mentions that before his 
time Mount Epomeus vomited fire 
and ashes, and Pliny relates the 
same. Julius Obsequens mentions 
an eruption B.C. 92, and the volcano 
was active in the reigns of Titus, 
Antoninus Pius, and Diocletian. The 
last eruption took place in 1302, 
when a stream of lava issued from 
the north-east base of the mountain 
and ran into the sea near the town 
of Ischia. Its path may be plainly 
traced at this day. 

The volcanic action of Ischia jis 
intimately associated with its early 
history, and its connection with the 
mythology .of antiquity invests the 
island with a charm peculiarly its 
own. 

The more remote volcanic out- 
bursts were poetically ascribed by 
Pindar to the struggles of the impri- 
soned giant Typhceus. Homer's de- 
scription of the struggles of Ty 
phoeus in Arimi is a perfect picture 
of volcanic phenomena. Virgil, adopt- 
ing Homer’s tradition, gave Typhceus 
to Ischia and Enceladus to Etna. 
The name “ A£naria,” according to 
Pliny, was derived by the poets from 
its having been one of the stations 
of the fleet of A‘neas. 

Ischia is a corruption of the word 
“Tscla,” under which name the is- 
land is mentioned in ecclesiastical re- 
cords of the eighth century. In later 
history, Ischia has been the scene of 
many interesting events, and has 
known the same vicissitudes and 
changes of fortune as Naples. 

At the fall of the Roman Empire 
it followed the fortunes of the capital. 
In 813 and in 847 it was attacked 
by the Saracens, and in 1135 sack- 
ed by the Pisans on their way to 
Amalfi. In 1191, Henry VI., Emperor 
of Germany, only son of Frederick 
Barbarossa, succeeded to the Two Si- 
cilies by his marriage with Constance, 
daughter of Roger the Great, Count 
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of Sicily, and took possession of Is- 
chia. In the reign of his son Fre- 
derick II., Carniciola, his general, al- 
lowed himself to be burned alive in 
the castle rather than surrender it to 
the Guelphs under Otho IV. In 
1282, Ischia joined Sicily in the 
revolt known as the “Sicilian Ves- 
pers,” against the usurper, Charles of 
Anjou, brother of St. Louis. In 1299, 
Charles II. recovered the island, and 
punished the people by cutting down 
all their trees and vineyards. 

In 1389, Ladislaus, son of Charles 
Ill. of Durazzo, defeated Louis II. 
of Anjou in a battle fought on Mount 
Epomeo, near the crater of Mount 
Rotaro. 

In the fifteenth century, Alfonso I., 
the heir of Joanna, sister of Ladislaus, 
by her first adoption, and through 
her of the old Norman kings, seized 
Ischia and fortified it, building the 
castle and expelling Renato of Anjou, 
who was her heir by a second adop- 
tion. After his death, it was taken 
by one of the adherents of Renato, 
who held it against Ferdinand I., 
son of Alfonso, till 1463. 

In 1495, Ferdinand II. retired to 
Ischia, abandoning Naples to his rival, 
Charles VIII. 

In 1505, his uncle and successor, 
despoiled of his kingdom by the trea- 
ty of Grenada, which divided Naples 
between Louis XII. of France and 
Ferdinand the Catholic of Spain, 
went to Ischia with his queen and 
children, accompanied by his sister 
Beatrice. ‘They remained in the cas- 
tle of Ischia till the king surrendered 
in person to Louis, so that Ischia 
may be said to have witnessed the 
extinction of the Aragonese dynasty. 

The Marquis of Pescara, one of 
the heroes of Ravenna, and the con- 
queror of Francis I. at the battle of 
Pavia, was born in the Castle of Ischia 
in 1489. His sister Costanza de- 
fended it during the war which pre- 


ceded the treaty of Grenada, and 
refused to capitulate to the forces of 
Louis XII., although commanded to 
do so by her king, to whom she af- 
terward gave shelter in the same 
castle, the only spot in his kingdom 
which her heroism had enabled him 
to call his own. As an acknowledg- 
ment of her services, the government 
of the island was settled upon her 
family, who retained it till 1734. 

In 1525, Vittoria Colonna, the 
most famous woman of her time, the 
widow of Pescara, came to Ischia 
to mourn his loss and to celebrate 
his achievements in verses which 
won for her the title of “ Divine.” 
Her genius, her virtues, her piety, 
her beauty, are immortalized by 
Michael Angelo, Bembo, and Ari- 
osto. 

In 1548, Mary of Aragon, the 
cousin of Pescara, widow of the Mar- 
chese del Vasto, followed the exam- 
ple of Vittoria, and sought a home 
in Ischia at the close of a life which 
seemed never to grow old, 

We occupy a charming villa upon 
the slope of Mount Epomeo, which 
rises behind us 2,610 feet above the 
sea. Hardly can there be found 
ground level enough for the erection 
of houses. The graceful villas seem 
to hang upon the mountain-sides, 
and below and above and about us 
are vineyards, orange-groves, and po- 
megranates, the vines trained from 
tree to tree or making continuous ar- 
bors under which one may walk 
miles, screened from the rain or sun, 
while through the openings are re- 
vealed glimpses of the blue sea be- 
low or of the lofty mountain above. 
The streets of the towns and the ro- 
mantic roads about the island are 
inaccessible, however, save upon don- 
keys. Not a wheeled vehicle is to be 
seen on the island. 

In one of our rambles, following 
a beautiful path bordered by high 
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banks, from which hung blooming 
shrubs and flowers, we came upon a 
pretty village after a steep ascent. 
The people came out and invited us 
into their clean houses with the usu- 
al pretty phrase, “ Favorisca eccellensa,” 
or by graceful gestures; for they 
speak a curious dialect, a mixture 
of Greek, which even the Italians 
find it difficult to understand. A 
young man pointed to his wife and 
child sitting by a gate, and prayed 
us to enter. It was such a charming- 
looking dwelling, reminding us of 
the Moorish houses in Spain, that 
there was no refusing him. We found 
that the interior corresponded with the 
exterior. The stone stairway fresh- 
ly whitened, the balcony filled with 
flowers, running along the house, the 
shining tiled floors of the rooms, 
whose windows gave a succession 
of charming views, were shown with 
great pride; but the crowning glory 
was his chapel, most tastefully ar- 
ranged, where he has Mass twice a 
week. 

We are between the villages of 
Casamicciola and Lacco. The for- 
mer is a most picturesque town, and 
contains the mineral springs of most 
importance. ‘These rise about half a 
mile from the town at the base of 
the mountain. 

Here are two large establishments 
on the source of the Gurgitello, with 
private baths handsomely fitted up. 
One of these has a covered way 
from an adjoining hotel, so that inva- 
lids may not be exposed to the air 
on coming from the baths. Oppo- 
site the springs is a large hospital 
founded in 1601 by the “ Misericor- 
dia” of Naples for poor patients 
either from the city hospitals or else- 
where. It has 80 baths and accom- 
modations for 400 patients. The Sis- 
ters of Charity, the only religious 
order of females left in Italy, go 
each summer to attend it. The tem- 
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perature of this water is 168° Fahren. 
heit. 

The Cappone, of which we tasted 
at its source, is only 98° Fahrenheit. 
The Acqua di Bagno Fresco, called 
also del Occhio, rises here near the 
Cappone. 

Lacco is a fishing-village beautiful. 
ly situated in a little cove on the 
sea-shore below us. It has the 
church and convent of St. Restituta, 
the patron saint of the island, who 
was cast ashore here on her voyage 
from Egypt, and is said to have 
planted a lily which can never be 
made to bloom elsewhere. 

In this town, large numbers of tun- 
nies and sword-fish are caught. Near 
the convent is the principal spring 
of Lacco, where are also the famous 
sand-baths, for the cure of rheuma- 
tism, paralysis, and diseases of the 
joints. On the sea-shore the sand is 
so hot that a hole made in it becomes 
instantly filled with water at a tem- 
perature of 112°. 

As we come out of the pretty 
church, the village children strew the 
fragrant acacia blossoms in our path— 
a delicate attention constantly shown 
to strangers by the peasants of Italy. 

Another day we made an excur- 
sion to the town of Ischia, on the 
opposite side the island, which has a 
charming little harbor formed by Fer- 
dinand II., father of the late king of 
Naples, out of a small lake suppos- 
ed to have been a volcanic crater. 
He also built a beautiful villa here, 
where he spent two months of every 
year. The people speak of him with 
love and respect, show the roads and 
other improvements he planned for 
the advantage of the island, and tell 
how good he was to the poor. 

Below the villa on the shore s the 
pretty modern church and the baths, 
the waters of which are very much 
the same with those of the other side 
the island. 
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At the end of the townis the“ Acqua 
Castiglione.” ‘The sand on the shore 
near it is so hot that it raises the ther- 
mometer in a few moments to 212°, 
and there is a hot spring in the sea 
itself a short distance from the beach. 
The Castiglione is a tonic aperient. 

On the hills above the spring are 
the “Stufe di Castiglione,” vapor- 
baths which issue from holes in the 
lava at a temperature of 122° and 
133. Beneath the rocky surface one 
may hear the noise of the boiling wa- 
ter from another “ stufe” near by, the 
“Caccinto,” where the water of the 
same character is 160°. 

The castle of Ischia stands on a 
lofty rock rising out of the sea, con- 
nected with the land by a narrow 
mole. It was built by Alphonso I. 
of Aragon. Well might the brave 
Costanza have defended it against 
the great King of France, so strong 
does it appear even now, when time 
has rusted the great portcullis and 


broken the iron-studded gates which 
meet us at every turn as we make 


the steep ascent. From the summit 
isa grand view over the Bay of Na- 
ples, with Vesuvius, the heights of 
Sorrento, Procida, Misenum, and the 
town and island of Vivara below. 

As we looked upon this scene, we 
recalled the various vicissitudes which 
the old castle and the kingdom of 
Naples have known. Nothing re- 
mains the same as in the great days 
of the old stronghold, save the change- 
less and glorious ocean at its base. 

It was in vain to ask where had 
dwelt the learned Vittoria, the beau- 
tiful Mary of Aragon—in what cham- 
ber the great Pescara had first seen 
the light. The stupid soldier who 
showed the place knew none of these 
things, so we had to fancy how on 
these lofty ramparts Costanza stood 
defiant, and how sorrowful a farewell 
must her king have taken of a scene 
ef so much beauty when he quitted it 
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for imprisonment and death in a for- 
eign land. 

Forio, another town on the western 
coast, is in a most picturesque situa- 
tion. The ride to it leads over the 
lava current, half a mile in width and 
black and barren, on which grow only 
stunted pines and the Spanish broom. 
The town has some pretty villas and 
churches, and several old towers which 
the people declare were built by the 
Saracens, who are known to have had 
a settlement on the mainland. 

As we ride along the beach we find 
the people collected to honor the 
Jesta of St. Gaetano, the patron of 
the port. A gayly-decked vessel is 
near the beach, on which is placed a 
statue of the saint. Fishermen with 
their red caps, boys, and soldiers are 
firing guns and petards ; for the Nea- 
politans have no idea of a festa of any 
kind without noise and gunpowder, 
and it is said in thus mingling festivi- 
ty with their religion they show their 
Greek origin. The return of the pro- 
cessions from the Madonna del Arco, 
which we saw on Whit-Monday in 
Naples, was like an ancient Baccha- 
nalian feast. Horses and wagons 
and people were decked with flowers 
and vines; men and women danced 
and sang by the way, seemingly wild 
with joy. Nowhere are there such 
light-hearted, happy people. 

We return from our excursion for 
the beginning of a triduo, a three 
days’ festa, for St. Anthony of Padua. 
Our little church at the gate is gayly 
dressed with flowers. During the Be- 
nediction, the usual noise is made; ° 
guns are fired, petards sent off out- 
side the church, and bells rung, 
while organs, mandolins, and other 
instruments chime in. And this morn- 
ing at High Mass the same startling 
noise takes place at the Elevation. 
In the evening, we have a sermon 
upon St. Anthony, and we are ex- 
horted to follow his example. When 
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the preacher speaks of the love of 
God, with the peculiar vehemence 
and enthusiasm of this people, the 
audience weep and cry aloud in 
ejaculatory prayers; and it is 
not easy for one to withstand the 
contagion of such an affecting ex- 
ample. 


Mr. Froude’s History of England. 


There are several other towns in 
Ischia. The ascent of Mount Epo- 
meo is usually made from Panza, 
The view from its summit embraces 
a panorama extending from beyond 
Pzstum to Monte Circello, while on 
the north may be seen the snowy 
mountains of the Abruzzi, ; 





MR. FROUDE’S 


HISTORY OF ENGLAND.* 


FOURTH AND CONCLUDING ARTICLE. f 


““What a wonderful history it is !"—Mrs. Muloch Craik. 


WE resume our remarks on Mr. 
Froude’s history at the period of the 
narrative just before the murder of 
Darnley (vol. viii. p. 375). 

At page 379, vol. vili., we have a 
word-painting in Mr. Froude’s best 
style, profuse in the picturesque, but 
sober in authenticated facts. In it 
Mary Stuart is very hateful, and 
Darnley very lovely; all with such 
rubbish as the queen’s sending back 
to “fetch a fur wrapper, which she 
thought too pretty to be spoiled,” 
and Darnley’s opening the English 
Prayer-book to read the Fifty-fifth 
Psalm—‘“ if his servant’s tale was 
true.” What servant’s tale? All 
Darnley’s servants who were with 


* History of England from the Fall of Wolsey 
to the Death of Elizabeth. By James Anthony 
Froude, late Fellow of Exeter College, Oxford, 
12 vols. New York: Charles Scribner & Co. 

+ For preceding articles,see CatrHotic WorLD 
for June, August, October, and December, 1870. 

¢ An English writer remarks: ** This is mak- 
ing her not the most wicked of women, but an 
incarnate fiend! Where is the proof that her 
reason for sending it back was not simply that 
the night was cold?” 


him perished that night except Nel- 
son, who tells some surprising stories 
in his deposition, but does not get as 
far as the prayers. 

In the opening pages of his ninth 
volume, the historian deals his rea- 
ders this staggering blow : 


As the vindication of the conduct of 
the English government proceeds on the 
assumption of her guilt, so the determi- 
nation of her innocence will equally be 
the absolute condemnation of Elizabeth 
and Elizabeth’s advisers.” 


Rem acu tetigisti, most candid his- 
torian, for that is precisely the con- 
clusion reached by those who have 
most thoroughly studied the question. 
We really wonder at Mr. Froude’s 
imprudence in drawing attention to 
Elizabeth in this connection. 

There was not a plot or conspiracy 
against Mary to which Elizabeth was 
a stranger. 

There was not during all Mary's 
reign a traitor or a murderer fleeing 
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fom Scotland to England whom 
Elizabeth did not protect. All the 
Riccio murderers were safe there. 
Ker of Faudonside, who held a cock- 
ed pistol at Mary during the Riccio 
murder, and who was excepted from 
the general pardon, found sure re- 
fuge in England during all of Mary’s 
reign; and Mr. Froude informs us 
that “ to Morton she (Elizabeth) sent 
an order a copy of which could be 
shown to the Queen of Scots to leave 
the country; but she sent with it a 
private hint that England was wide, 
and that those who cared to conceal 
themselves could not always be 
found 

Complicity in both the Riccio and 
the Darnley murderis directly brought 
home to Elizabeth and Cecil. The 
first is proven by the correspondence 
of that day yet in the Record Office. 
The second is sufficiently made out, 
notwithstanding the fact that the vo- 
luminous reports of the English agents 
in Scotland a month before and a 
month after the Darnley murder 
This important 


have disappeared. 
fact has lately been made known by 
Mr. Caird* (p. 128). Nevertheless, 
a letter from Drury to Cecil survives, 
making it certain (with aid of other 
testimony) that Darnley was stran- 
gled. His body was found eighty 
yards from the spot of assassination, 
without bruise or scratch upon it. 
Knox intimates the same thing. So 
does Buchanan, and these two were 
well informed. 

Ker of Faudonside, the outlaw and 
sworn enemy of Mary Stuart, was 
present at the murder with a party to 
lend aid. Was he, too, Mary Stuart’s 
accomplice ? 

To the attention of readers who 
have studied the philosophy of history, 
we commend the following entirely 


* Mary Stuart, her Guilt or Innocence. By 
Alexander McNeel Caird. 
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new method of getting at the heart 
of a mystery : 


“Tt is therefore of the highest impor- 
tance to ascertain the immediate belief 
of the time at which the murder took 
place, while party opinions were still un 
shaped and party action undetermin. 
ed. The reader is invited to follow the 
story as it unfolded itself from day to 
day. He will be shown each event as it 
occurred, with the impressions which it 
formed upon the minds of those who had 
the best means of knowing the truth” 
(vol. ix. p. 3). 


We are asked to receive as proofs 
contemporary impressions concerning 
the nature of a plot shrouded in dark- 
ness, where those “ who had the best 
means of knowing the truth” were 
precisely those whose lips were close- 
ly sealed; and, finally, to accept as 
evidence contemporary impressions 
fabricated and juggled by vile assas- 
sins seeking to throw the infamy of 
their crimes upon others. 

Will some one take the “impres- 
sions which each event” connected 
with the Nathan murder “ formed 
upon the minds of those who had the 
best means,” etc., etc., and tell us 
who killed Mr. Nathan? Mr. Wiese- 
ner thus accurately characterizes this 
discovery of Mr. Froude: “To pene- 
trate the deep mystery of a wicked 
plot,” stop the first man you meet in 
the street—or farlez au concierge. 

But if, as Mr. Froude asserts, it be 
true that it is of the highest impor- 
tance to ascertain the immediate be- 
lief of the time, why does he not tell 
us that a published rumor accused 
Queen Elizabeth of the murder ; that 
another one ascribed it to Catherine 
de’ Medicis; that Buchanan states in 
his Detection that public report in 
England pointed to Murray, Mor- 
ton, and their friends as the assassins, 
and a far better authority (Camden) 
tells the same story ? 

Mr. Froude tells us that on the 
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night of the murder “ Mary Stuart 
had slept soundly.” This is on Bu- 
chanan’s authority, but his language 
is not cited. We insist on producing 
it. Buchanan says that, when Mary 
Stuart heard that Darnley was killed, 
“she settled herself to rest, with a 
countenance so quiet and mind so 
untroubled that she sweetly slept till 
the next day at noon.”* There need 
be no doubt now as to the expression 
of Mary’s features on that occasion. 
To be sure, there exists a trifling dif- 
ficulty in reconciling Buchanan and 
Paris. The first says Mary slept till 
noon; the second, that he saw her 
awake between nine and ten o’clock. 
Mr. Froude places implicit faith in 
both—which is proper and consis- 
tent, any testimony against Mary 
Stuart being good testimony. Our 
historian goes on: “The room was 
already hung with black and lighted 
with candles.” This was between 
nine and ten in the morning. The 
explosion took place at three o’clock. 
Now, either Mary Stuart must have 
suspended the sound sleep, of which 
Buchanan and Mr. Froude, of all 
the people in the world, appear to 
know anything, or else she—“ the 
keenest witted woman living” 
(Froude, vol. viii. p. 225)—was fool 
enough to order the room hung with 
black before Dzrnley was killed. 
Will Mr. Froude explain ? We place 
at his service a few friendly hints. 
“ Son lict tendu de nor,’ does not 
mean, as he translates, “The room 
was already hung with black.” It 
means that the bed was hung with 
black. ict or Zt means bed; cham- 
dre means a room. The word iced/e, 


* Mr. Froude himself has a much finer picture 
at p. 370, vol. viii.: ‘* With these thoughts in her 
mind, Mary Stuart, Queen of Scotland, lay down 
upon her bed—to sleep, doubtless—sleep with 
the soft tranquillity of an innocent child.” The 
reader must remember that Mr. Froude claims 
to write history in giving us this sweetly pretty 
passage. 
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in his note at page 5 (vol. ix.), does 
not make sense. It is evidently a 
misprint for /a ruelle, meaning the 
space left between the bed and the 
wall. Paris illuminates this rue/j 
with “de la chandelle.” Mr. Froude 
improves this, and lights up the 
whole apartment. 

“ Eating composedly, as Paris ob- 
served.” But there is no such thing 
as “eating composedly ” in the text 
as furnished by Mr. Froude. 

At pp. 5 and 6, vol. ix., Mr. Froude 
—to use a legal phrase—sums up ina 
manner which perils his case and ex- 
poses its weakness. Every line of 
the two long paragraphs commenc- 
ing with “Whatever may or may 
not,” at p. 5, and ending with “of 
all suspicion of it,” p. 6 (vol. ix.), con- 

ains either a misstatement or a mis- 
representation. 

Some are their own best answer. 
The others we proceed to dispose of. 
The self-possession which Mr. Froude 
finds so remarkable was simply the 
prostration of despair. In the Eng- 
lish Record Office, there is a letter 
written the day after the murder, by 
the French ambassador in Scotland, 
which was intercepted by the Eng- 
lish officials. M. de Clernault wrote: 
“The fact [Darnley’s death] being 
communicated to the queen, one can 
scarcely think what distress and ago- 
ny it has thrown her into.” 

The Scottish lords leagued with Mur- 
ray and with Bothwell for the murder 
of Darnley were among the worst men 
known to history, and are thus forci- 
bly portrayed by a late English writ- 
er: “They were barefaced liars, they 
were ruthless foes, they were Judas- 
like friends. ‘To garble evidence, to 
forge documents, to put awkward 
witnesses out of the way by the poi- 
son-cup or the dagger—these were 
familiar acts to men who frequented 
the Scottish court, who were noble 
by birth and dignified by office.” 
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And these were the men* to whom 
Mary must look in such an emergen- 
cy for advice. and aid. Can it be 
wondered that this young woman, 
the victim of the three atrocious 
plots of 1565, 1566, and 1567—sick 
and heart-broken—was not capable 
of acting with the wisdom of a judge 
and the decision of a high-sheriff ? 
If Mary Stuart had been a hypocrite, 
she would have filled Holyrood with 
clamorous sobs. ‘The council was 
full of the assassins; she was assailed 
by treason, secret calumny, and Eng- 
lish plots, and without a single friend 
on whose advice she could rely, or a 
single minister on whose counsel she 
couldlean. The anonymous placards 
could not help her to any knowledge. 
She knew herself to be innocent, and 
it was natural not to believe Both- 
well guilty. Why should she? Of 
all the noblemen about the court 
he had never shown any enmity to 
Darley, and they had always been 
on friendly terms. 

“She preferred to believe that she 
was herself the second object of the 
conspiracy, yet she betrayed neither 
surprise nor alarm.” And at the next 
page Mr. Froude tells us of a dis- 
patch containing “a message to her 
from Catherine de’ Medicis that her 
husband’s life was in danger.” Mr. 
Froude is really incorrigible. Cathe- 
rine had nothing whatever to do with 
the warning, did not even know that 
it was given, and of course sent no 
message. Mr. Froude is never at a 
loess for an occasion to couple Mary 
Stuart’s name with that of Catherine 
de’ Medicis, although he knows full 
well there never was any sympathy 
between them, and that, next to Eli- 
zabeth, she was Mary’s most pitiless 
enemy. 

The dispatch ‘from Archbishop 


* Huntly, the chancellor, and Argyll, the lord- 
justice, were both in the plot, 
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Beaton in Paris) did not advise Mary 
that her husband’s life was in dan- 
ger, but that Mary Stuart herself was 
in danger. It reads: “ The ambas- 
sador of Spaigne requests me to ad- 
vertise you to “ak heid to yourself. 1 
have had sum murmuring in like- 
ways be others, that there be some 
surprise to be transacted in your con- 
trair,” etc. And when later the arch- 
bishop thanked the Spanish ambas- 
sador in the queen’s name for the 
warning he had given, the ambassa- 
dor replied: “Suppose it came too 
late, yet apprise her majesty that I 
am informed, by the same means as 
I was before, that there is still some 
notable enterprise in hand against her, 
whereof I wish her to beware in time.” 

“ She did not attempt to fly.” If 
she had, Mr. Froude is ready to say 
that she could not support the pre- 
sence of her victim. 

“She sent for none of the absent 
noblemen to protect her,” and “ Mur- 
ray was within reach, but she did not 
seem to desire his presence !” 

Mr. Froude, who makes these 
statements, knows perfectly well that: 
first, Drury wrote Cecil at the time, 
“ She hath twice sent for the Earl of 
Murray, who stayeth himself by my 
ladie in her sickness.” Second, Mel- 
ville also wrote to Cecil that “ Mary 
has summoned Murray and all the 
lords,” and that, “the Earl of Athol 
and the comptroller of the royal 
household having gone away, the 
queen ordered them back on penalty 
of rebellion.” Third, The p2pal legate 
in France wrote to the Duke of Tus- 
cany that “ Murray, summoned by the 
queen, would not come.” 

But, nothing daunted, Mr. Froude 
continues: ‘ Lennox, Darnley’s fa- 
ther, was at Glasgow or near it, but 
she did not send for him,” This - 
statement gives the lie to Drury, who 
at the time reported to Cecil that 
Mary sent for Lenn)x, and flatly 
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contradicts “ the stainless,” in whose 
diary, filed as a part of the evidence 
against his sister, is found an entry 
of February 11 (day of the mur- 
der) to the effect that the queen sent 
for Lennox. 

“She spent the morning in writ- 
ing a letter to the Archbishop of 
Glasgow.” Positively, she did not. 
Maitland wrote the letter. The queen 
merely signed it. 


CRAWFORD’S TESTIMONY. 


In introducing the evidence of 
Crawford, who was sent by Lennox 
to spy and report upon the queen 
while in Glasgow, Mr. Froude in- 
forms us, in a note at p. 364, vol. viii., 
that “ the conversation as related by 
Darnley to Crawford tallies exactly 
with that given by Mary herself to 
3othwell in the casket-letters.” Tal- 
liés exactly ? Why, it tallies miracu- 
lously. ‘The conversation between 
Mary and Darnley occurred in the 
last week of January, 1567. Craw- 
ford’s deposition was not taken until 
the summer of 1568, when it was 
given at the solicitation of Lennox 
and Murray’s secretary (Wood). 

Crawford’s deposition gives the 
conversation between Darnley and 
Mary as he (Crawford) had it from 
Darnley. The casket-letter is pro- 
duced as Mary’s relation of the same 
interview. The conversation was 
very long, and‘yet these two versions 
present the astonishing coincidence 
of perfect unanimity of three memo- 
ries. 

That they should perfectly agree 
in substance would of itself be some- 
what remarkable, but that they should 
be almost identical in words and 
phrases is yet more wonderful. 

The explanation is simple. The 
casket-letter was manufactured from 
Crawford’s deposition by a careless 
forger. Here is a specimen of both: 
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Crawrorp’s Deposi- 
TION, 


“You asked me what 
I meant by the cruelty 
specified in my letters; 
that proceedeth of you 
only, that will not ac- 
cept my offers and re- 
pentance. I confess 
that I have failed in 
some things, and yet 
greater faults have been 
made to you sundry 
times, which you have 
forgiven. I am but 
young, and you will say 
you have forgiven me 
divers times. May not 
a man of my age, for 
lack of counsel, of which 
I am very destitute, 
fall twice or thrice, and 
yet repent, and be chas- 
tised by experience?” 
etc. 


THE 


DEPOSITION 


ALLEGED LetTrTer oF 
THE QuEEN, 


** You asked me what 
I mean by the cruelty 
contained in my letter; 
it is of you alone, that 
will not accept my of- 
fersand repentance. | 
confess that I have fail- 
ed, but not into that 
which T ever denied; 
and such like has failed 
to sundry of our sub- 
jects, which you have 
forgiven. Iam young. 
You will say that you 
have forgiven me oft- 
times, and that yet I re- 
turn tomy faults. May 
not a man of my age, 
for lack of counsel, fall 
twice or thrice, or in 
lack of his promise, and 
at last repent himself, 
and be chastised by ex- 
perience?” 


OF PARIS 


(Nicholas Hubert) is characteristi- 
cally introduced by Mr. Froude at p. 
4, vol.ix. Details are prudently avoid- 
ed. “ Paris made two depositions, the 
first not touching Mary, the second 
fatally implicating her.” Very true. 
The first deposition was a voluntary 
one; but he was tortured before the 
second was taken. 


“ This last was read over in his presence, 
He signed it, and was then executed, that 
there might be no retraction or contra- 
diction.” 


Surely the precaution was radical. 
3ut Paris could not have signed the 
deposition, nor known what it contain- 
ed, for he could neither write nor 
read. “The haste and concealment,” 
continues Mr. Froude, “ were mere- 
ly intended to baffle Elizabeth.” 

Then there was “haste and con- 
cealment”! Letussee. Murray re- 
presented that Paris was arrested in 
Denmark and brought to Scotland in 
June, 1569, that his first deposition 
was taken August 9, the second Au- 
gust ro, and that he was executed 
August 16, 1569. TZhere is no record 
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of his trial, no statement as to who in- 
terregated him, nor by what court he 
was condemned ; nor is there any judi- 
cial or other proper legal authentica- 
tion of his deposition. Murray wrote 
to Elizabeth that Paris “ suffereddeath 
by order of law”—law here, we sup- 
pose, standing for “ Murray.” Alloth- 
ers arrested for the Darnley murder 
were tried and executed in Edinburgh ; 
put Paris was secretly taken away 
from there, secretly tortured, secretly 
tried, if tried at all, by Murray’s or 
ders, and finally executed, all at St. 
Andrew’s, Murray’s own castle. On 
the scaffold, he “‘ declared before God 
that he never carried any such let- 
ters, nor that the queen was partici- 
pant nor of counsel in the cause” 
(Tytler, vol. i. p. 29). But, more than 
this, Mr. Hosack, in his late work* 
on Mary Stuart, proves, from a docu- 
ment lately discovered in the Danish 
archives, that Paris was delivered to 
Murray, not in the summer of 1569, 
as Murray represented, but eight 
months earlier, namely, on the 30th 
October, 1568, before the Westmin- 
ster proceedings had yet opened. Paris 
is the only witness made to charge the 
queen directly with adultery and mur- 
der. Murray could easily have produc- 
ed him at Westminster, and was not 
prevented by any delicacy of feeling, 
for these were the very charges he 
himself brought against his sister. 
Meantime, the fact that Paris was 
then in Murray’s prison was kept 
a profound secret until long after the 
commission had adjourned. The pa- 
per called the second deposition of 
Paris was written by a Robert Ram- 
say,t and witnessed by two of Mur- 
ray’s dependants, both, like himself, 
pensioners of Elizabeth and promi- 
nent among the worst enemies of 


* Mary Queen of Scots and her Accusers. By 
John Hosack, Barrister-at-Law. 

t‘* Writer of this declaration, servant to my 
lord regent’s grace.” 


VOI. XIL—31 
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Mary. When the depositions were 
sent to London, the first was made 
known, but the second was conceal- 
ed, filed away among Cecil’s papers, 
and not made public until 1725. 
A distinguished English historian is 
of the opinion that a charge of crime 
kept back or concealed for twenty- 
five years cannot be relied upon as evi- 
dence. What, then, are we to think 
of one concealed for one hundred and 
fifty-six years? The historian we 
refer to is Mr. Froude, who remarks, 
upon the accusation brought against 
Leicester of the murder of his wife, 
Amy Robsart: 


“The charity of later years has inclin- 
ed to believe that it was a calumny invent- 
ed, [etc., etc.] ; and as it was not published 
till a quarter of a century after the crime— 
if crime there was—had been committed, 
it will not be relied upon in this place for 
evidence” (vol. vii. p. 288). 


You see, we must draw the line 
somewhere. Against an edifying Pro- 
testant gentleman like Leicester, we 
cannot admit anything after, say, 
twenty years; but it will give us great 
pleasure to receive any evidence 
against Mary Stuart to the end of 
time. 

The second deposition, taken Au- 
gust 10, was secretly sent up to Cecil 
by Murray on the 15th of October, 
1569, “gif furder pruif be requirit.” 
Cecil at once saw that he could make 
no public use of such a document 
taken by and before such notorious 
agents of Murray as Buchanan, 
Wood, and Ramsay, and, says Chal- 
mers, “he desired the hypocritical 
regent of Scotland to send him a 
certified copy of the same declaration 
of Paris. Whereupon a notary, one 
Alexander Hay, obliges Murray by 
certifying a copy as true, but, unfor- 
tunately for the credit of thé docu- 
ment, omitting the names of the wit- 
nesses to the original paper, and re- 
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presenting himself as sole witness to 
the declaration of Paris!” Hay was 
clerk of Murray’s Privy Council. 

Referring to this deposition of Pa- 
ris, the Worth American Review (vol. 
xxxiv.) says it was “ wrung from him 
by torture, by those most deeply inte- 
rested in finding Mary guilty, 
under circumstances so 
throughout that such evidence would 
not now be admitted by a country 
justice in case of trover.” 

“Such testimony as that of Paris 
is justly rejected both by the Roman 
and our own Scottish laws,” say Bi- 
shop Keith, Primate of the Scottish 
Episcopal Church. 

But not all “the charity of later 
years” nor Mr. Froude’s lofty views 
of the mission of the historian have 
been able to induce him to give any 
intimation to his reader that the au- 
thenticity of this incredible narrative 
of Paris was ever questioned. 

On the contrary, as with the cas- 
ket-letters, Paris is so interwoven with 
Froude in the text that the read- 
er must be specially attentive if he 
wishes to distinguish one from the 
other. 


suspicious 


THE CASKET-LETTERS, 
denounced from the first as forgeries, 
are rejected by such writers as Goodal 
(1754), Gilbert Stuart (1762), Tytler 
{1759), Whitaker (1788), Dr. John- 
son (1760), Lingard, Chalmers, Sir 
Walter Scott, Aytoun, Miss Strick- 
land, Hosack, and Caird. Hundreds 
of scholars, fully the equals of Mr. 
Froude in ability and acquirements, 
are thoroughly satisfied of the forgery 
of these letters. 

Mr. Froude has, therefore, no choice 
but to recognize the necessity of es- 
tablishing their genuineness. He 
niakes this recognition, but proceeds 
without ceremony to use the letters, 
quieting his readers with the assur- 
ance that their authenticity “will be 


discussed in a future volume in con- 
nection with their discovery,” and, 
meantime, weaves the tainted papers 
so ingeniously into his narrative that 
it is not always easy for the reader to 
distinguish “ Froude” from “ casket,” 
In the same paragraph with his pro- 
mise, the reader will remark an inti- 
mation that the historian may, possi- 
bly, not keep his word: “ The inquiry 
at the time appears to me to super 
sede authoritatively all later conjec- 
tures.” As might be expected, on 
reaching the point fixed for the dis- 
cussion,. our author totally fails to 
redeem his pledge, and falls back on 
contemporary opinion and this as- 
tounding note: “That some casket 
was discovered cannot be denied by 
the most sanguine defender of th 
queen.” Further, instead of astraight 
forward Mr. Froude 
keeps up a desultory muttering in 
occasional notes, avowing his belief 
*“ One of the letters,” 
he says, “ could have been invented 
only by a genius equal to that of 
Shakespeare.” Weare not told which 
is that letter, nor can we understand 


& dice) wan ”? 
cusCussion, 


tl 


in the casket. 


the precise signification here attach- 
ed to “ invention.” 
tion is meant, we must differ; for, 
although the two probably 

letters of 


If beauty of dic- 


Mary Stuart among the 
eight are—like everything from her 
pen—admirable in and in 
style, still the genius of a Shake- 
speare would not be required to pro- 
duce them. If he means invention 
in the sense of imitation or the talent 


feeling 


of counterfeiting, we must say that 
it is ability of a very low order. The 
history of literature abounds in suc- 
cessful imitation of even classic writ- 
ers by very inferior talent, and Shake- 
speare’s name naturally recalls the 
history of the half-educated boy, an 
attorney’s clerk,* who for nearly two 


* William Henry Ireland, 
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years imposed upon all England with 
Shakespeare prose, poetry, sonnet, and 
tragedy, all of his own manufacture. 
We have long been of the opinion 
that attention has not been sufficient- 
drawn to the external history of 
» famous casket-letters. This 
ortion of its history should alone 
ye sufficient to consign the plated 
cheat to oblivion as the most impu- 
dent and flimsy of impostors, and is 


1 
| 
1 
| 
t 


so clear as to render superfluous any 
argument the internal evidence, 
which is, if possible, yet more over- 
whelming. 

The 


on 


of Mary’s 
that, four days after the fli 
berry, Bothwell sent his retai al- 
gleish to Edinburgh oarrsey to = un 
from Sir James Balfour ( 

certain silver casket, his (B slieial Ps) 
property ; that Balfour gave the cas- 
ket to Dalgleish, notifying the con- 
federate lords “* underhand,” 
tercepted Dalgleish, June 20, 1567, 
and took the casket, in which they 
found eight letters, 


written by the 
queen to Bothwell, ontracts, 


story accusers 


‘ , 
who 1n- 


several ¢ 
Now, those who 
are at liberty to believe that 
Dalgleish, well-known as a 
of Bothwell, allowed to pass 
through more than four hundred arm- 
ed enemies and sentinels to reach the 
castle; that Balfour, an open enemy 
of Bothwell, an acute lawyer, an un- 
principled man (“the most corrupt 
man in Scotland,” Robertson), 
than whom no clerk in the kingdom 
could better appreciate the 
ance of such papers, gave them up 
to a without receipt or 
acknowledgment of any description, 
thus running the risk of their loss or 
destruction by Dalgleish, or his es- 
cape with them, and thus placing 
himself and all his confederates at 
Bothwell’s mercy. ‘They are, fur- 
ther, free to believe that such a man 
as Balfour would have had the slight- 


onnets, and bonds. 
1 

chnoose 
follower 
was 


says 
import- 


messenger, 
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est hesitation in appropriating the 
papers; for he must have already 
broken open the casket, inasmuch as 
it is claimed that he knew what were 
its contents before delivering it to 
Dalgleish. 

But let us accept the story. What 
then? Arrested June 20, Dalgleish 
was interrogated June 26. His ex- 
amination and replies are preserved, 
and contain not a solitary word con- 
cerning the casket, or letters or pa- 
pers of any description found upon him 
The examination took 
place before the Privy Council. Nei- 
ther then nor at any other time did 
he make any statement concerning it. 


as alleged. 


He was executed January 
and Ais name 


a 


3; 1568, 
mentioned in 
the casket story until 
was deak None of the ser- 

Morton arrested him 
were examined. 

But, it may be said, the 
Council may not have been aware of 
the finding of the casket. But Bal- 
four, who gave it to Dalgleish, and 
Morton, in whose hands the casket 
is claimed then to have were 
both present at the examination, 
Morton as a member of the council. 

It will be borne in mind that the 
casket-letters were produced as the 
the queen to Bothwell. 
But they were all wndated,* undirect- 
ed, unsealed, and unsubscribed, and 
might as well have been written to 
anybody as well as to Bothwell. 

Are we to be told that the most 
and astute lawyer in all Scot- 
land could not see the vital neces- 
sity of tracing, by evidence, these 
letters to Bothwell’s possession—let- 
ters which would prove their writer 
guilty of adultery and murder ? With 
the testimony of Balfour and Dal- 
gleish, Bothwell’s ownership of the 
papers is clear. Yet Balfour not 


qwas never 
connection with 
after he 


vants of who 


Privy 


been, 


letters of 


able 


* Except one, “ this Saturday morning,” 
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only declined to examine Dalgleish, 
but did not even proffer his own poor 
testimony. No curiosity concerning 
this capital point in their case ap- 
pears to have been manifested by 
those interested, and we hear not a 
word from them on the subject until 
months after the death of the only 
person whose testimony could have 
helped them. On the scaffold, Dal- 
gleish asserted the innocence of Mary, 
charging Murray and Morton 
authors of the murder. 

But how is it possible that Morton 
ind Balfour should have neglected 
so essential a precaution as that of 
taking Dalgleish’s testimony 
casket ? 

The answer is very plain. Balfour 
never received such a casket from 
Bothwell; he delivered no casket to 
Dalgleish ; and, finally, 
casket-letters were not then (June 20, 
1567) in existence. The first public 
announcement as to these letters is 
in the famous Act of Council, De- 
cember 4, 1567, an act signed by 
Morton, Maitland, and Balfour, all 
accomplices in the murder. 

This act charges 


as the 


+} 
tne 


as to 


1 
the SO-( alled 


“that the cause and occasion of the tak- 
ing of the queen’s person, upon the 15th 
day of June last, was in the : sz said queen’s 
own default, in as far as by divers her pre- 
vie letters written and sub nh her 
awin hand,and sent by her to James, Earl 
pf Bothwell, chief executor of the said 
horrible murder, it is most certain that 
she was privy, art and part, and of the ac- 
tual devise and deed, of the 
murder of the king her 


cribit 2 


prementioned 
lawful husband.” 

Not a word of casket, stanzas, son- 
nets, contracts, and bonds. This is 
fatal. Laing, the acutest of the for- 
gery advocates, makes an effort to 
show that the term “ previe letters ” 
raay also be taken to include other 
fapers ; but he fails to show, remarks 
Mr. Hosack, that, “ either in Scotch 
or in any other language, the term 
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‘ previe letters’ ever meant anything 
except private letters and epistles.” 
Thus, the letters declared, December 
4, 1567, to be sudscribed with her own 
hand, were afterward claimed to have 
been discovered six months before, 
without any whatever. 

The explanation is, that by the 4th 
of December the forgery plot was 


sionature 


framed, and letters were to be produc 
ed signed by the queen. Now, forgery 
was no new thing to these gentlemen. 
Murray produced forged papers pre- 
tended to have been found on the 
Earl Huntly, and with them im 
posed upon Mary. 

They forged a letter frem Mary to 
Bothwell, which Morton showed Kir 
kaldy as for their brutal 
treatment of the queen on the 15th of 
June 
ly dis 
seen. 


But these ca 


the excuse 
This letter, of course, instant 
appeared, never again to be 
sket-letters might have 
to be publicly produced and submit- 
ted to some This 
sery of the nature 
a serious piece of business, and th 
man was not found who dared risk 
it, the more so as he would know he 
could not trust his own confederates, 
all scoundrels like himself. Hence 
the sudden right-about-face made by 
the conspirators ; for their act of par 
liament, passed a few days after the 
act of describes the letters 
but as “ hailly written 
with her awin hand,” and in that 
shape, that is, unsigned, they were 
produced at Westminster. Notice 
that neither before the council nor 
before the parliament in question were 
these letters produced, and they were 
never shown in Scotland. 

Another argument. It is assumed 
that Bothwell, in his hurried flight, 
took no papers with him. His flight 
from Scotland was not hurried. He 
might have been pursued after Car- 
berry or taken at Dunbar. Only 


sort of scrutiny. 


made forg royal sig 


council, 
not as signed, 
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after the destruction of the Craigmil- 
lar bond, by which they were com- 
promised, did the lords move against 
him, and even then, by proclaiming 
a reward for his apprehension, gave 
him ample warning to save himself. 
Bothwell was arrested on the coast 
of Norway as a pirate, and to prove 
who he was had taken out of the 
hold of his vessel where he had it 
uled a portfolio full of private 
encseceien Pah snscaey teeth This 

or desk was fastened with 


- ] _ - 
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conces 


the keys of which were 
obtained from one of his servants. 
The magistrates of Bergen found in it 
numerous Ms. letters and papers, and 
a letter from Mary Stuart, “not of 
iffection, but one of complaint, la- 
menting her hard lot,” which produc- 

1a very unfavorable impression con- 
cerning Bothwell, who was retained a 
prisoner. 

Finally, if Mary Stuart had ever 
written any such letters to Bothwell 
“of infinite importance to him,” as 
Mr. Froude truly says, would Both- 
well have parted with them? If he 
consented to part with them, would 
he have left them at the mercy of 
such a man as Balfour? And grant- 
ing even that, can it be believed that 
James Balfour, of all men in Scotland, 


would have loosened his grip upon 
hem, and delivered them, 


gratuitous- 
absconding 


— 


t 
ly, to the servant of an 


felon ? 


“ Credat Judzeus apella 
Non ego ;” 


for Balfour was not a man to 
something for nothing. He was 
bought over to join the confederates 
before Carberry, he was well 
the “ green velvet desk” oh 
and Murray afterwards gave him 
£5,000 in money, Pittenweem priory 
and another valuable tract of church 
land, and an annuity for hisson. This 
Balfour is the man Murray “ attempt- 


give 


paid for 
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ed to arrest” (Froude) for the mur- 
der of Darnley, and whom Murray, 
as soon as he had the power, appoint- 
ed to a post of honor and responsi- 
bility. 

On the 16th of September, 1568, 
Morton delivers the casket to Murray, 
against a receipt certifying that Mor- 
ton had kept the casket “ faithfully 
(since June 20, 1567 ), without in any- 
thing changing, increasing, or dimin- 
ishing its contents.” Is this the lan- 

uage of an honest transaction? How 
Murray know whereof he certi- 

No matter! Morton’s word 

is just as good as Murray’s. Thus, 
the casket should contain on the 2oth 
of June all that Murray afterward pro- 
duced as its contents at Westminster. 
Let us apply a test. On the very 

y Dalgleish was interrogated, the 
privy council ordered the arrest of 
Bothwell for the crimes of the murder 

Darnley, and for having “ traitor- 
ously ravished the queen.” And yet, 
of the eight casket-letters, three should 
prove the queen’s consent to Both- 
well’s carrying her off. 

Mr. Froude says it cannot be de- 
nied that some casket was discovered. 
Certainly not. But when and where ? 
Mr. Froude has no testimony on this 
point but the assertions of Morton, 
Murray, and himself. 

We freely grant that “ some casket 
was discovered.” We admit, more- 
that it was the very casket pro- 
duced by Murray at Westminster—a 
small silver-gilt casket belonging to 
Mary Stuart, given her by Francis, 
her first husband. It was discover- 
ed among Mary’s effects at Holyrood 
when they were plundered by Mur- 
ray and his friends, and when, as Mr. 
Froude tells us with calm delight, the 
queen’s chapel was “ purged of its 
Catholic ornaments.” 

We have a theory that Mr. Froude 
does not himself believe that a casket 
was found on Dalgieish, as the story 


over, 
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runs. And our reason for holding it 
is that he bases his strongest state- 
ments concerning it on facts which 
are incapable of demonstration or his- 
torical proof. At p. 39, vol. ix., he 
draws a fancy sketch of Bothwell 
solus, who, like a villain in a melo- 
drama, is to “put the bond 
away in a casket, together with his 
remaining treasures of the same kind, 
in case they might be useful to him 
in the future” (how our historian 
reads the villain’s thoughts !)—among 
the rest, the fatal letter which the 
queen had written to him from Glas- 


seen 


gow, etc. 

How can the reader have any doubt 
after this ? 
casket—almost touch it ? 

Here is another casket appearance 
(p. 118, vol. ix.) : 


Does he not here see the 


leaving 
had left in 
celebrated 


“The Earl of Bothwell, on 
Edinburgh for the 
Balfour's hands the 
which contained the qucen’s letters to 
the 
signed at Seton before his trial, and one 


border, 


casket 


himself, some love sonnets, bond 


, , , , 
other, Dp} 1 thal WaAich was rawn at 


Craigmili 


Deep, sir, deep! *The Craigmillar 
bond really was in Balfour’s hands, 
andif Mr. Froude can but manage to 
get it into the casket, Aen also is the 
casket in Balfour's hands. But wait! 
he has another card at the next page: 


“ They (Maitland and the other lords) 
might have experienced, too, some fear as 
well as some compunction IF, as 
Hervics said, the casket containcad the 
millar bond, to which their names remain- 
ed affixed.” 


Mr. Froude’s probably and if are 
mere grimace. He knows perfectly 
well that the Craigmillar bond never 
had any connection with the casket, 
knows when and where it was found, 
how it was destroyed, and who de- 
stroyed it. Thus: it was: When the 
other murderers of Darnley confede- 
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rated against Bothwell, the papers of 
the latter were in the castle at Edin- 
burgh. Word was sent Balfour that, 
if he did not join them, he should be 
denounced with Bothwell as the mur- 
derer of Darnley. Balfour acceded, 
protecting himself with the perennial 
“bond ” of that day, to which he re- 
quired the personal guarantee of Kir- 
kaldy of Grange—“ in case the nobi- 
lity might alter upon him.” Heknew 
they were all as unprincipled as him- 
self, but he had faith in the soldier’s 
word. 

Thus made safe, he broke open a 


green desk in which Bothwell kept his 


valuable papers, and among them 
Sound the Craigmillar bond. ‘The tes- 
timony on this point is full and indis- 
putable. In 1780, Morton was tried 
and found guilty as aiding in the 
murder of Darnley. Balfour was a 
witness in the case. Sir Francis Wal- 
singham wrote (February 3, 1580): 
“The said Sir James Balfour founc 

velvet the Earl 

Bothwell’s, and and had in his 
hands, the principal bond of the 
Spirators in that murder, and can best 


a green desk, late 
saw 


con- 


declare and witness who were the authors 


and executors of the same” (Cotton Li 


brary, Caligula 6). 
And here is the testimony of Mr. 


Froude’s favorite, Randolph, who 


writes to Cecil, October 15, 1570: 
‘To name such as are yet 


ously known to have been ch 

t, 1 mind not 
Only I will say that the universal bruit 
comes upon three or four persons, which 


s to the 


subscribed into a bond, promising to con- 
and 


same, 


assist each other in 
ara 


This bond was 


cur 


doing the 
kept in the 4 


in a little coffer or desk cove 


red with ereen, 
and, after the apprehension of the Scottish 
queen at Carberry Hill, was taken out of 
the place where it lay by the Laird of Lid- 
dington, in presence of Mr. James Balfour, 
then clerk of the register and keeper of 
the keys where the registers are” (7 vt- 
ler, vol. vii. p. 346, and Ms. in State Paper 
Office). 
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And with this clear testimony be- 
fore him, Mr. Froude seeks to per- 
suade his reader that the Craigmillar 
bond was in the silver casket! But 
“ if, as Lord Herries said, the casket 
contained the Craigmillar bond ?” 
suggests our historian, who is well 
advised that Lord Herries said no- 
thing of the kind. 

Lord Herries, on the contrary, 
states that Balfour did not find any 
alleged letters of the queen among 
Bothwell’s effects in the castle, but 
that he did find the bond for the 
Darnley murder; and he adds that, 
if the queen’s letters had been genu- 
ine, her enemies would only have 
been too glad of such an opportuni- 
ty to try and condemn her. 

In the face of ali this testimony, 
Mr. Froude has yet the nerve to re- 
peat his poor invention at p. 200, 
vol. ix.: “ Jf, as there is reason to be- 
lieve, the Craigmillar bond was in the 

also,” Then follow two 
ages which we commend to the se- 
attention of any admirer of 
Mr. Froude who claims the posses- 


casket etc. 
| 


rious 


sion of moral principles, 


THE INVENTIVE FACULTY. 


But Mr. Froude has a still more 
ingenious device in reserve, namely, 
to show that Mary Stuart herself ad- 
mitted the existence of the casket- 
letters in August, 1567 (when they 
were not yet forged, and before the 
conspirators had even determined 
upon the shape in which to put 
them). Truly a dazzling tour de force. 
Give it your attention. At p. 159, 
vol. xvi., we have a recital of the 
first interview in Lochleven prison 
between the Queen of Scots and 
Murray. ‘This recital is based on a 
letter to Elizabeth from Throckmor- 
ton, who repeats Murray’s account of 
the interview. We have not room 
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to expose the garbling and patching 
of Throckmorton’s text by which 
Mr. Froude makes up his narrative, 
but desire merely to point out two 
passages which we are plainly given 
to understand are quoted from 
Throckmorton’s letter, but which are 
not there. 

“ Her letters had betrayed ‘the 
inmost part of her’ too desperately 
for denial.” There is no such state- 
ment in Throckmorton, nor are the 
words ‘the inmost part of her,’ given 
by Mr. Froude in quotation marks, 
anywhere to be found in his letter. 
We presume they are a merely lite- 
rary citation for ornament. “ He 
[Murray] told her [Mary] that he 
would assure her life, and, if possible, 
would shield her reputation, and 
prevent the publication of her letters.” 
The words in_ italics not in 
Throckmorton, the idea conveyed 
by Mr. Froude is not there, nor is 
there in all of Throckmorton’s letter 
anything to warrant Mr. Froude’s as- 
sertion. J¢ is pure invention. We 
know whereof we do affirm. There 
need be no question of conflict of re- 
ference. 

Mr. Froude cites “ Throckmorton 
to Elizabeth, Aug. 20, Keith,” and by 
that authority we stand. See Keith, 
vol. il. p. 734 e¢ seg., Edinburgh edi- 
tion, printed for the Spotiswode So- 
ciety, 1845. 

As to Balfour’s “ frank confession,” 
we should first like to know some- 
thing more of the Simancas ms. referred 
to by Mr. Froude in that connection, 
There appears to be such “ fatal ne- 
cessity of mistake” in Mr. Froude’s 
citations that we must ask to be ex- 
cused from accepting any of them 
without preliminary verification of 
their existence and their accuracy. 

To return to the casket-letters. 
While Mary was imprisoned at Loch- 
leven, Villeroy and Du Croc, the 
two French ambassadors, demanded 


are 
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interviews with the queen, but were 
refused by the lords. A week later 
the English ambassador was also re- 
fused, and in all three cases every 
excuse was alleged but the discovery 
of the casket-letters. On the contra- 
ry, the lords dwelt upon the violen- 
ces and outrages of Bothwell upon 
the queen—things distinctly contra- 
dicted by the casket-letters. In like 
manner, when they seized the queen’s 
silver, the casket was not urged in 
excuse. 

July 24, 1567, Lindsay sought to 
force Mary’s abdication, and to ob- 
tain it used brutal force. Mr. Froude 
(p. 141, vol. ix.) thinks that the story 
that “ Lindsay clutched her arm and 
left the print of his gauntleted hands 
upon the flesh, that, having immedi- 
ate death before her if she refused, 
she wrote her name,” rests on faint 
authority. For Mr. Froude, all autho- 
rity concerning Mary Stuart is faint 
that does not come from her ene- 
mies. If the casket-letters had then 
been in existence, the menace to use 
them would have brought Mary’s sig- 
nature without trouble. Mr. Froude 
appreciates the force of this objec- 
tion, hence his painfully ingenious 
piece of work with Throckmorton’s 
letter in order to represent Mary as 
yielding under the same threat from 
Murray. 

On the day after Mary was terri- 
fied into signing her abdication, we 
hear the very first hint from the lords 
as to her “letters.” The hint was 
given to Throckmorton; but they 
did not show him the casket-letters 
for the very best of reasons. 

Throckmorton writes to Elizabeth 
that the lords mean to charge Mary 
with the Darnley murder, “ whereof, 
they say, they have as apparent proof 
against her as may be, as well by 
the testimony of her own handwrit- 
ing,” etc. But not a word of Dal- 
gleish or the casket. 


Fuly 30, 1567.—Now we hear of 
the three sheets of paper—*res Pliegos 
de papel. ‘The forgery is evidently 
in its infancy; for, when the casket 
ultimately appeared, it contained a 
mass of papers. Murray is in Lon- 
don. According to Mr. Froude, he 
has received special information con- 
cerning this letter of three sheets of 
paper written by the queen to Both- 
well, for as such he describes it to 
De Silva, the Spanish ambassador. 
De Silva’s report of Murray’s state- 
ments concerning Mary’s letter—zza 
carta—is given by Mr. Froude (vol 
ix. p. 11g) in the original Spanish, 
He is careful, however, to furnish 
the reader no translation of it, hur- 
ries over it as rapidly as possible, 
and abruptly leaves it by plunging 
into some matter about John Knox, 
Our historian’s anxiety to escape in- 
telligible statement of Murray’s re- 
port to De Silva is very natural, for 
that report is one of the most fatal 
blows ever dealt the silver casket 
forgery. Murray’s description to De 
Silva of the letter “written by Mary 
to Bothwell” is that of a letter total- 
ly differing in its essential features 
from that which was afterward pro- 
duced, and “the theory that the let- 
ters were forged in the later maturi- 
ty of the conspiracy against the 
queen,” so far from “ falling asun- 
der” under Murray’s statement, as 
Mr. Froude would have us believe, 
is here strengthened to the very verge 
of demonstration. Mr. Froude else- 
where speaks of Murray’s account 
as an “accurate description ” of the 
Glasgow letter. Let us look at the 
accuracy. ‘The very first point is a 
fatal divergence. Murray describes 
the letter as signed by the queen— 
jirmada de su nombre. No such let- 
ter was produced among the casket- 
letters, which were all without seal, 
date, address, or signature. The 
queen is made to say that she will go 
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and bring Darnley—zria 4 traerle— 
that is, go to Glasgow, while the let- 
ter afterward produced purports to 
be written at Darnley’s bedside in 
Glasgow; that she would contrive, 
continues Murray’s account, to poi- 
son Darnley on the way, and, failing 
that, would bring him to the house 
where the explosion by powder should 
take place; that Bothwell, on his side, 
should get rid of his wife by divorce 
or poison—and other atrocities—none 
of which appear in the letter subse- 
quently produced. How does it hap- 
pen that Murray’s informant saw 
them, if they were not there? And 
if they were there, how came they to 
disappear? It should be remarked 
that the horrible programme in this 
letter is not put forward by the 
queen as something to be considered 
and decided upon by Bothweil, but 
as the plan already agreed upon be- 
tween them— /o que tenian ordinado. 


A LATE DISCOVERY. 
Guzman de Silva listened atten- 
tively to all that Murray had to say 
] 30, 1567) concerning the letter 
yy which Mary was said to have to- 
tally compromised herself, as though 
he had not already heard of it. De 
Silva was always well informed as to 
many secret movements of the Scot- 
tish lords, and it is very evident that 
he could depend upon at least one 
of them for early intelligence. Here- 
tofore, the first recorded historical 
mention as to the existence of Mary’s 
alleged letters has been found in 
Throckmorton’s letter of July 25; 
but a paper at Simancas proves that 
De Silva had heard of them before 
that date. This important discovery 
was made by M. Jules Gauthier, 
whose /istoire de Marie Stuart we 
noticed in our April (1870) number, 
and reveals the important fact that 
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the casket-letters, yet to be produc- 
ed, were already discussed in Eng- 
land and known to Elizabeth before 
the Scottish lords had made any pub- 
lic allusion to them. Here is the 
language of the document. On the 
21st of July, 1567, De Silva writes to 
Philip—we translate : 

“T told the queen (Elizabeth) that 
I had been informed that the lords 
were in possession of certain letters 
from which it appeared that the 
queen of Scotland knew of the mur- 
der of her husband. She answered 
me that it was not true, and, more- 
over, that Lethington was _ therein 
badly employed, and that, if she saw 
him, she would say a few words to 
him which he would find far from 
agreeable.” 

Here is De Silva’s letter : 

“ Apunte 4 la reyna que avia sido 
avisado, que en poder de los sefiores 
estaban ciertas cartas per donde se en- 
tendia que la reyna de Escocia oviese 
sido sabidora de la muerte de su ma- 
rido; dixome que no era verdad, 
aun que Ledington avia tratadé mal 
esto, e que si ella le viese, le diria 
algunas palabras que no le harian 
buen gusto” (Archives of Simancas, 
leg. 819, fol. 108; Gauthier, vol. ii. 
p. 104). 

Mr. Froude’s labors at Simancas 
have been referred to by his admirers 
as one of the triumphs of modern 
historical research. But although, as 
he states, he had “ unrestricted ac- 
cess” to that important collection, he 
does not seem to have made himself 
acquainted with this important letter 
of De Silva. 

It appears that Elizabeth mani- 
fested no surprise at the ambassador’s 
announcement, and this goes far to 
show that the forged letters were al- 
ready under consideration in England 
as a means of inculpating the unfortu- 
nate Mary Stuart. It is equally evi- 
dent that Elizabeth herself looked 
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upon the letters as forgeries perpe- 
trated by Lethington. 

And this agrees perfectly with the 
intimation given by Camden, who 
evidently knew more of Cecil’s se- 
crets than he consigned to his pages, 
that Lethington (Maitland) was no 
stranger to their fabrication, with the 
frequently expressed suspicion of 
Mary Stuart herself, and with the 
opinion of several historians. Eliza- 
beth’s answer leaves but little doubt 
that the directing hand in the for- 
gery was Maitland’s, and we know 
that, next to Murray and Morton, he 
had the greatest interest in fixing 
upon Mary the odium of Darnley’s 
murder, 

As to the internal evidence of for- 
gery, the argument is complete. 
Goodal and Whitaker have written 
exhaustively on this point. The lit- 
tle that is said by Dr. Lingard on 
the subject is yet so compactly logi- 
cal as to dispose of the question. 
Tytler and his reviewer Dr. Johnson 
expose the forgery in the clearest light, 
and, without stopping to do more 
than mention in this connection the 
names of Professor Aytoun and Miss 
Strickland, and the two latest writers, 
Hosack and Caird, we desire to draw 
attention to an excellent article on the 
casket-letters and the Paris confes- 
sion, to be found in the Worth Ame- 
rican Review, vol. xxxiv. 


THE KILLIGREW LETTER. 


Early in March, 1567, Elizabeth 
sent an ambassador (Killigrew) down 
to Scotland to carry out certain in- 
structions and “to inquire into the 
truth” concerning Darnley’s murder ; 
and we ask the reader’s special atten- 
tion to the account given by Mr. 
Froude of Killigrew’s mission. It is 
one of the most remarkable of his 
many perversions. A bolder piece 
of invention, a more reckless tamper- 


ing with a historical document, we 
have never met with. On the very 
day of his arrival at Edinburgh, Kil- 
ligrew was invited to dinner by Mur- 
ray, and the distinguished guests 
bidden to meet him were Huntley, 
Argyll, Bothwell, and Maitland—all 
deeply implicated in the Darnley 
murder. He was thus in a fair way 
“to inquire into the truth.” — Killi- 
grew himself states the facts of the 
invitation and the dinner, with the 
1ames of the lords he there met, in a 
letter to Cecil of March 8. Now, to 
a sensitive mind like that of Mr, 
Froude, these statements of Killigrew 
are very unpleasant. ‘The “stain- 
less” Murray, with full knowledge that 
Bothwell was Darnley’s murderer, 
and that Huntly, Argyll, and Mait- 
land were in the conspiracy, selecting 
these men as the choice and flower 
of the Scotch nobility, to honor by 
their presence the ambassader of the 
queen of England, “sent down to 
Scotland to inquire into the truth” 
of the murder? The “ pious ” Mur- 
ray extending the right hand of fel- 
lowship to assassins? It must not 
be. Such a scandal must be sup- 
pressed. Killigrew was rash to write 
such a letter. And Mr. Froude has 
the audacity to tell his readers (vol. 
ix. p. 24)—referring to this very let- 
ter of Killigrew as his authority— 
“Fle was entertained at dinner by the 
clique who had aitended her to Seton.” 
A few pages earlier, Mr. Froude re- 
presents Mary Stuart going to Se- 
ton “ attended by Bothwell, Huntly, 
Argyll, Maitland, Lords Fleming, 
Livingston, and a hundred other gen- 
tlemen;” so that the reader must 
find out for himself who composed 
the clique. 

The “clique” entertained him. 
Not a whisper of Murray. Mr. 
Froude goes on with his travestie of 
Killigrew’s letter. Then, at the end 
of the next page, with a decided air 
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of “no connection with the establish- 
ment over the way,” he informs us— 
casually, as it were— Ove other per- 
son of note he saw, and that was the 
Earl of Murray.” Murray could not 
leave his wife, in compliance with 
Mary Stuart’s repeated entreaties to 
come to Edinburgh, but he hastened 
thither instantly when 
Killigrew’s coming. Murray’s mas- 
ter, Cecil, in a letter written just be- 
fore Killigrew’s arrival, throws an in- 


advised of 


teresting light on these movements 
of our “ noble gentleman of stainless 
to the English 
“Morton, Mur- 
ray, and others mean to be at Edin- 
burgh very shortly, as they pretend to 
earch out the malefactor.” (Origi 
nal in English Office, ¢ 
bala, 126.) 

For his edification, we give the 
reader Killigrew’s letter of March 8, 
and by its side Mr. Froude’s account 
of the letter. We 
mark with italics the passages in Mr. 


honor.” He writes 


ambassador at Paris: 


Record 


om 
of the contents 


Froude’s version which he says Killi 


crew wrote, and which cannot be found 
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ed very doleful; and 
the conversation chiefly did accept my sover- 
7. She spoke eign’s letters, and mes- 
lreland, and under- sage, in very thankful 
manner; as I trust, will 
appear, by her answer, 
which I hope to receive, 
within these two days; 
and I think will tend 
atisfy the queen’s 
ty, as much as this 
present can permit, not 
only for the matters of 
Ireland, but also the 

; treaty of Leith. 
Touching news, I can 
write no more, than is 
written by others. I 
find suspicions, 
and no proof, nor ap- 
pearance of apprehen- 
sion, yet, although I 
made believe, I 
shall ere I depart hence, 
receive s informa- 

- tion. 

My Lord of Lennox 
hath sent, to request 
¢ the queen, that such 
persons, as were nam- 
ed, in the bill [placard] 
- should be taken. An- 
swer is made him, that 
if he, or any, will stand 
to the accusation of any 
of them, it shall be done; 
but, not by virtue of 
the bill, or his request. 
I look to hear what will 
come from him to that 
point. His lordship is 
among his friends, be- 


murder, and turned 


& to prevent her sub- 
ving trou- 

repeated 

rness to ra- 

y the treaty of Leith, 
rofessed herself 

'y anxious to 
wish- 


izabeth's 
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great 


me 


ali-a ”? S407 


As t 


in Killigrew’s letter 


reached 
h on the 8th 

one day be- 
r. He was enter- 


“ Killigrew 


id in 7 
vom the 
ador 


En 


was 


lish am- 
unable 
to see the queen's face, 
but by her words she 
seemed ‘very doleful.’ 


bass 


She expressed herself 


but said little of 


the 


profound 


Sr H. Ku 


LETTER 
Marcu 
Chalmers, vol 
London ed.; Ameri- 
mn, Philadel- 


day 

7), Which 
had dined, 
with my Lord of Mur- 
ray, 
nied 


was after I 


who was accompa- 
my Lord 
Chancellor (Huntley), 
the Earl of Argyle,my 
Lord Bothwell, and the 
Laird of Lidington (Se- 
cretary Maitland). 


with 


I found the queen’s 
majesty, in a 
chamber, so as I could 
not see her face; but 
by her words she seem- 


dark 


» the perpetrators, 
he said there were 
reat suspicions, but 
proof,’ and so far 
no ¢ had been ap- 
preh 7. *He saw 
no present appearance 
of trouble, but a gene- 
ral misliking a 
the commons and sor 
others which 


the dete 


abhorred 
table murder 
of their king asashame 
to the whole nation 
the preachers praying 
openly that God would 
please both to reveal 
and revenge — exhort- 
ing all men to prayer 
and repentance.’ ”’ 


side Glasgow, where 
he thinketh himself safe 
enough, as a man of his 
told me. 

I see no troubles at 
present, nor appear- 
ance thereof; but a ge- 
neral misliking, 
the commons, and some 
others, which the detes- 
table murder of their 
king, a shame, as they 
suppose, to the whole 
nation. 

The 


and 


among 


preachers say, 
pray, openly to 
God, that it will please 
him, both to reveal, 
and revenge it; exhort- 
ing all men to prayer 
and repentance. 

Your most bounden 
to obey, 

H. KyLiyGrew 


And now, although we have not- 


ed in Mr. 


"SD 


Froude’s last three vol- 


umes numerous cases of perverted 


citation quite as bad as that of the 
Kalligrew letter, we do not think it 


necessary 


to continue 


their expo- 
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sure. False in one, false in all,is a 
rule whose application might have 
warranted us long since in dropping 
Mr. Froude’s book. We must there- 
fore decline to accompany him any 
further, although,, rising with his 
subject and increasing in bitterness 
with Mary Stuart’s every successive 
step toward the prison and the scaf- 
fold, our historian fairly surpasses 
himself, and lays his production more 
than ever open to criticism and re- 
buke. The calm judicial spirit of 
the historian is nowhere visible in his 
pages. He holds a brief against 
Mary Stuart. He is ever on the 
strain to produce a sensational page, 
and his work has therefore been 
justly characterized as a piece of 
“masking and mumming, with in- 
ference, supposition, and insinuation, 
with forced citations and patched 
references.” Where citation is not 
available for abuse, a playful fancy 
is ever ready to supply material. In- 
stances of this are found in the “ pas- 
sionate kiss” at Carberry Hill, the 
words put into Mary’s mouth when 
carried off by Bothwell, and the “@- 
bleau, “ peasants, as she [ Mary] strug- 
gled along the by-lanes, cut at her 
with their reaping-hooks.” * 

Mr. Froude’s account of the con- 
ference at York is not only involved 
and confused, but incorrect. Mis- 
quotation is ever present. ‘Thus, he 
represents Norfolk (vol. ix. p. 296) en- 
closing to Elizabeth extracts from the 
casket-letters, leaving her to say whe- 
ther, if they were genuine, which he 
and his companions believed them to be, 
there could be any doubt of the 
Queen of Scotland’s guilt. The pas- 
sage in italics is put by Mr. Froude 
ininverted commas, as though quoting 
it from Norfolk’s letter. The old story ! 


*** Never within human memory,” says Mr. 
Hosack, “ did reaping commence in Scotland in 
May, and Langside was fungat on the 13th of 
that month.” 


THERE ARE NO SUCH WORDS IN IT, 
NOR ANYTHING LIKE THEM.* ‘The 
impression is conveyed by Mr. Froude 
that Murray produced the casket-let- 
ters at York.t He did not; he gave 
Scotch copies. He allowed no one 
to see the casket-letters either in Scot- 
land or at York, and at Westminster 
their production was forced by a cun- 
ning trick of Cecil. 

Mr. Froude’s Herries and Hunt- 
ly theory is worthless. These two 
lords had already publicly denounc- 
ed the casket-letters as forgeries. 
Why did not Murray produce the 
originals at York? If genuine, no 
sane man could for a moment hesi- 
tate as to the guilt of the Queen of 
Scots. York was too near Scotland, 
and there were then present too ma- 
ny Scots to whom Mary’s writing was 
familiar. And yet Mr. Froude tells 
us of “strictest scrutiny” in Scot- 
land, where mortal man, outside the 
circle of conspirators, never saw the 
letters. 

As to the generally suspicious 
course of producing copies instead 
of originals, we are happy to offer 
the opinion of a distinguished Eng- 
lish historian, who, in commenting on 
the case of the Blount letters in Eng- 
land, says: 


“But in that case, and in any case, it re- 
mains to ask why he produced copies of 
the letters if he was in possession of the 
originals ; unless there was something in 
the originals which he was unwilling to 
show?” (See History of England, by 
James Anthony Froude, vol. vii. p. 290.) 

As to the conference at Westmin- 
ster, it is clearly Mr. Froude’s inten- 
tion that it shall not be understood. 
He gives no connected account of 


* Caird, preface to 2d ed. p. 34. 

+ “*He allowed the commissioners to see in 
private what he was able to produce,” says Mr. 
Froude. And with such transparent ambiguities 
as this, Mr. Froude’s reader is hoodwinked and 
led through twelve vols. 
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it, does not appear to be aware 
of the existence of the important 
historical documents which Mr. Ho- 
sack so ably presents, he breaks 
in upon its narration with a joy- 
ous picture, fairly illumined by his 
insular pride, of the lovely deeds 
of Messrs. Hawkins, Drake & Co., 
Queen Elizabeth’s partners in piracy 
and the slave-trade, and at last con- 
ceals from his innocent reader the 
result of the examination. 
ply the void. The 


We sup- 
result was an- 


nounced by Cecil in person to Mur- 
“ There had 
been nothing sufficiently produced 


ray and his associates: 


nor shown by them against the queen 
their sovereign, whereby the Queen 
of England should conceive or take 
any evil opinion of the queen her 
1 sister for anything yet seen.” 
Stuart’s seventeen long years 
f suffering and imprisonment afford 
Mr. Froude unalloyed delight, and 
when, with insinuation steeped in ve- 
nom, our historian is not busy mis- 
representing the unhappy captive, 
he indulges in the vulgar insolence 
of referring to her as “the lady of 
Tutbury” or “ the lady of Sheffield.” 
Imagine a dignified historian—Sir 
Archibald Alison, for instance—speak- 
ing of the once Emperor of France 
as “ the gentleman at St. Helena !” 
As we know Mr. Froude’s treat- 
ment of the casket-letter question, 
one can easily foresee what work he 
makes of the foul plot by which Ma- 
ry was murdered. How his unfeel- 
ing sophistry vanishes into mist be- 
fore the opinion of such a man as 
Sir James Mackintosh: “ There are 
few judiciary proceedings, passing 
over the question of jurisdiction, so 
suspicious, and, it may be said, so 
tainted, as the case and proceedings 
against the Queen of Scots”! No 
less sternly is Mr. Froude’s bigotry 
rebuked by the simply eloquent words 
of John Wesley: “ The circumstan- 
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ces of her death equal that of an an- 
cient martyr.” 

Touching Mr. Froude’s narrative 
of the last moments and the execu- 
tion of Mary, Queen of Scots, noth- 
ing need be said by us. Already it 
stands on a “ bad eminence ” in mo- 
dern literature. In that effort, Mr. 
Froude has dealt a murderous blow 
to his character as a man and to 
his standing as a historian. Of Ca- 
tholic opinion we will not speak. 
But in all Protestant Europe and 
America there is but one voice of 
indignant reprobation, of profound 
horror and disgust, concerning it. 

On this subject, we would rather 
not trust ourselves to say what, in 
common with those of our faith, we 
must necessarily feel, and therefore 
seek some faint expression in the 
words of a Scotch Protestant writer, 
who, while declaring that “he does 
not share the belief of Mary’s parti- 
sans, and who differs from the gene- 
ral sentiment in Scotland in regard 
to her,” yet shares the outraged sen- 
timents of insulted humanity. He 
Says: 


“As she comes forth, stately and calm, 
to the scaffold, is it possible that any man 
can look on and jeer at her? And the 
knowledge of all that woman has gone 
through—does it not penetrate with a 
yet profounder throb the heart of the by- 
stander? But not Mr. Froude’s heart. 
No disgust seizes him when the two 
lords, in their brutal curiosity, silently 
consult each other about the scars on her 
bared shoulders. The voice of that Dean, 
whom we would fain throttle in his hid- 
eous profane impertinence, sounds dig- 
nified and seemly in the historian’s ears, 
and it is only the woman about to die 
whose prayers are an impertinence to 
him. A certain rage that she should es- 
cape him, and stand once more supreme 
on the edge of her grave, seems to seize 
upon him. No doubt he would, in point 
of fact, grant to any ruffian at the gallows- 
foot the priest he chooses to aid him; 
yet he can actually find words to tell us 
that Mary’s confessor was denied to her 
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‘for fear of some religious melodrama.’ 
And when the last act was over, and the 
crimson gown which she has put on with 
pitiful womanishness is dyed double 
crimson, and the false hair falls off the 
dead head along with its other coverings, 


sis it possible that even then a Christian 


gentleman can utter a snarl of contemp- 
tuous triumph over that horror of blood 
and death? It would seem a positive 
pleasure to him that now at the last even 
her boasted charms have yielded. She 
knelt down at the block ‘in the maturity 
of grace and loveliness ;’ but the head 
held up before the crowd ‘exposed the 
withered features of a grizzled, wrinkled 
old woman.’ This ghastly sneer haunts 
the imagination like a blasphemy. One 
feels that one must have dreamt it, and 
that no man could have written such 
words in the calm of his study and in 
cold blood. 

“The executioner’s formula, ‘ So die all 
enemies of the queen,’ rises to the height 
of historical dignity after such a com- 
ment” (Blackwood's Magazine, January, 
1870). 

Of one thing we may rest assured. 
There will be no more writing of his- 
tories of Mary Stuart after the man- 
ner of MM. Mignet and Froude. 

With them, calumny of the Scot- 
tish queen has culminated. And, 
having said thus much, we yet ven- 
ture the opinion that Mr. Froude, as 
an intelligent gentleman and as one 
who has had before his eyes the 
clearest proofs of Mary Stuart’s inno- 
cence, does not assuredly believe her 
guilty, nor does he attach the slight- 
est credit to Buchanan’s falsehoods 
concerning her. 

This view of Mr. Froude as a his- 
torian may excite some surprise. 
Nevertheless, we are satisfied of its 
correctness, and we thus explain it. 

Mr. Froude, evidently, does not 


approve of the humdrum plodding 
honesty of the conscientious histo- 
rian who, in statements concerning 
the great dead of bygone ages, is 
profuse in authority, sober in impu- 
tation of motives, and totally ab- 
stemious in flights of imagination, 
Mr. Froude is disgusted with the 
blameless inanity of sincerity, with 
the imprudent weakness of telling all 
the truth, with the silly hesitation to 
be unscrupulous where a point is to 
be made, and with the slow pace of 
a style unadorned by fancy sketches 
and sensational pictures. Worshi; 
ping art more than truth, he therefor 
resolved to give the world, a history 
which should be read for its piquancy 
and its brilliancy—which should be 
at once better than a novel and 
good as a play. 

Such, it seems to Mr. 
Froude’s high purpose. And if any 
object that we attribute to this dis 
tinguished historian a questionab] 
motive, we reply that we have tl 
best authority for so doing, and that 
we frame our opinion on a principle 
which Mr. Froude himself openly 
declares to be his. Speaking of 
Queen Elizabeth, our historian says 
(vol. xi. p. 27): 


“ How she worked in detail, how unc 
tain, how vacillating, how false and un- 
scrupulous she could be when occasion 
tempted, has appeared already, and will 
appear more and more; but her object in 
itself was excellent; AND 7H Ww 
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OUR WINTER EVENINGS. 


Ill. 


THE 


Wuen the happy Christmas-time 
approached, our young invalid was 
constantly busied in the most mys- 
terious way with a great variety of 
fancy articles, her own handiwork, at 
which the adroit little fingers wrought 
nimbly, imparting a finish of unri- 
valled neatness and perfection. 

It was her custom, upon every re- 
currence of the season in which she 
most delighted, to provide some to- 
ken of love for each of her numerous 

memento prepared by 
ands that might be fold- 
ed to their lasting rest before another 


friends, as 


9 
] 
i 


the diligent 


should appear. 

How we treasured those tokens! 
And how vividly the sight of the 
delicate bead-embroidered watch-case 
—with its skilfully arranged compart- 
ments for jewelry and other toilet 
which my eye is 
ever and anon glancing while I write, 


] 


articles—toward 


brings back the pale face of that gen- 
tle girl, all beaming with love and 
purity, as she moved joyously among 
us, dispensing these gifts from her 
Christmas-tree, on that wintry eve- 
ning some twenty years ago! 

The eve of the great festival fell 
upon Wednesday in the year which I 
write, and she had summoned a full 
attendance of her coterie upon the 
An intensely cold and 
driving snow-storm without added 
tenfold charms to the expression of 
hospitality and good cheer within, 
imparted by a blazing wood-fire, 
which crackled and sparkled merrily 
on the hearth, bathing in warm efful- 
gence the gorgeously bedecked Christ- 


occasion. 


ONONDAGA 


TEARDROP. 


mas-tree in the centre of her apart- 
ment, and sending its ruddy glare— 
through windows over which no in- 
hospitable curtains had yet been 
drawn—far out into the darkness and 
the storm to welcome us as we ap- 
proached. 

This evening, our host being pre- 
sent at the entertainment, an indul- 
gence he could seldom allow him- 
self, owing to the crowd of profes- 
sional cares and duties which pressed 
too constantly upon him to admit of 
his leaving the our young 
friend said: “ As my father can give 


office, 


us this evening, I have persuaded 
him to furnish quota for our 
amusement, by relating one of his 
adventures among the scenes of his 
early life on the St. Lawrence.” 
“Since my daughter desires it, I 
cannot refuse,” he said, addressing 
us, “ though my later years have been 
devoted to framing briefs instead of 
‘ spinning yarns’—two occupations so 
widely different that I fear I shall 
prove but an awkward story-teller.” 


his 


Not so was it with me when, in 
the heyday of youth and hilarity, I 
was a madcap student in the office of 
Judge H——, in Northwestern New 
York. I could then hold my own in 
whatever came uppermost, whether 
it was to cram my head with legal 
quiddities, chop logic with my fellow- 
students, sing a song, dance a jig, 
bear my hand in a “ bit of a fight,” 
build a “castle in Spain,” or get off 
a will-o’-the-wisp story with a mar- 
vellously long bow. In short, for 
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coming—as we say—on the spur of 
the moment. As I look back upon 
what I was, and contrast the picture 
with what I am, it is not easy to be- 
lieve that the hard-wrought old pro- 
fessional hack of the present can 
bear any relation to that harum-sca- 
rum, neck-or-nothing fellow of the 
olden time. 

While I was still a student, I was 
sent on a distant collecting tour up 
the St. Lawrence to various places. 
In the course of the excursion, I was 
detained most unwillingly for some 
days at a dreary “tavern” in the 
woods, with little to do but wait pa- 
tiently, which, for one of my irrita- 
ble, restless temper, was more than 
enough. There were no books, pa- 
pers, or people to break the dead 
monotony, and the place, taken alto- 
gether, was so utterly dismal that even 
my usually exuberant spirits, which I 
had thought were equal to any pos- 
sibilities, played me false, and left 
me glum as an owl. ‘The very ele- 
ments seemed in league to assist in 
adding darker tints to the woe-be- 
gone features of the region, for it 
rained incessantly. Not one of your 
honest, down-pouring, splashing rains 
that serve to wash the face of nature, 
and keep bright and clean the hope 
of a happy clearing up by and by, 
but a sullen drip, drip, which only 
sufficed to drown all expectation that 
the sun would ever shine again, and 
make every object upon which the 
eye rested look bedraggled and for- 
lorn. Even the ducks in the yard en- 
tered a vigorous protest by their con- 
tinued and doleful quacking against 
such nim and doll proceedings. 

While I was sitting in a mood be- 
tween sulkiness and absolute exasper- 
ation, mine host of the backwoods 
entered and tried to open a chat. 
He began with a hint at politics—no 
response; a touch upon the weather— 
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any emergency I was then up and 








only a glower; he glanced at hunting 
sports in the vicinity, with no better 
success. Finally, he remarked ca- 
sually, “Guess the young folks is 
having an all-fired jolly time on'’t, 
over to the Jibway !” 

“ How so?” I asked, somewhat 
aroused from my apathy. 

** Why, here, not long ago, a whole 
lot on ’em went over there to see 
some settlers that’s jest moved in 
from Varmount, and they do say 
such doin’s was never heard on’s 
they’re havin’; ’tween the fiddlin’ and 
the dancin’, the feastin’ and frolick- 
ing, it does beat all natur’, I ’xpect. 
Them Injun hunters is cur’us kind 0’ 
critters ; they ain’t apt to take notice 
of such sort o’ doin’s, as a gin’ril 
thing, but they consorted there for 
the good eatin’, I guess; they’re tar- 
nal hands for that, I warrant ye. 
One on ’em’s here now, and told me 
all ’bout it. 
day.” 

“ How will he go—on foot ?” 


He’s a-goin’ back to- 


“Lord bless you, no! Catch an 
Injun goin’ a-foot where a canoe’ll 
carry him; leastwise, if ’tain’t to’a 
hunt. He’s a-goin’ in his canoe.” 

“ Do you suppose he would take 
me ?” 

“ Guess so; can ask him any- 
how.” 

He went out, and soon returned 
with an athletic Indian, who agreed 
to take a passenger with him to the 
“ Jibway.” 

I wrapped my “Macintosh” around 
me, and bade defiance to the driz- 
zlingrain. Anything was better than 
the gloomy silence of that dreary so- 
litude. 

Our voyage was not a long one. 
I found the party to which I intro- 
duced myself as merry as I could de- 
sire, and disposed to proffer a cordial 
welcome to the new-comer. All the 
circumstances of that festive scene 
in the woods, the agreeable acquaint- 
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ances I formed in the family and 
among their guests, the sports, the 
merry-making, the surprise and no- 
velty of the whole, contrasted with 
the joyless place from which I was 
a fugitive, increased my enjoyment 
immeasurably. During the days I 
detained in the neighborhood, 
[ passed all the time I could spare 
with my new friends. That I after- 
wards wooed and won a bird from 
that nest in the greenwood pertains 
not to this narrative. When my busi- 
ness in that vicinity was completed, 
I left it with greater reluctance than 
I had at first experienced on heing 
detained there. 

My Indian navigator and his bark 
had given such satisfaction 
that I engaged him to convey me to 
some miles above the exten- 
ve bay on the shore of which I had 
first halted, where a merchant resid- 
ed with whom my employer had 
business relations. After 
‘complishing my errand there, we 
ed on our returning voyage. 
Twilight was just stealing over the 
: whose ripple 


was 


canoe 
a place 
I 
some ac- 
start 
urface of 


d the rays of the harvest moon 
in myriads of 


the waters, 


sparkling 
assed through the intricate mazes 
‘Thousand Islands,” invested 
by the soft illumination with new and 
manifold surpassing those 

ch surround them at noonday 

I had never before glided through 
the windings of that labyrinth at such 
an hour, 


forms, as we 
of the ‘ 


charms, 


and it seemed like succes- 
sive — of fairy-land. 
‘ There,” said the Indian, 
and of “the spirit-voices, the 
»Onondaga Teardrop,” pointing to 
a af lofty island a short distance in ad- 
vance of us, which seemed to have 

en reft through its centre and sepa 


rater 


ed by some sudden convulsion of 


“is the is- 


et 
shrine ot 


iature, leaving a chasm, a few feet only 
in width, through which the waters 
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flowed silently, but with a dept 
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he assured me, was unfathomable. 
As we looked, a sheet of white foam, 
not unlike a small canoe in form, 
glittered for a moment in the moon- 
beams, and swept suddenly into the 
Marrow channel. 

!” the Indian exclaimed. 
is the white 
den: 


“cc It 
canoe of the spirit-mai- 
let us follow!” And before I had 
time for objection or remonstrance, 
we were swiftly taking the direction of 
the phantom canoe. My heart throb- 
bed with excitement as the impetu- 
ous current carried us through the 
pass, which must have been but dim- 
ly lighted at noon-day, but was now 
involved in utter darkness; so dense 
was the shade formed by the trees 
and bushes that bent over the preci- 
pice on either side, and mingled their 
folinge 1 far above our heads, 

Upon our entrance, the Indian 
lifted his paddle, leaving the canoe 
to float with the current, and bowed 
head reverently, breathing some 
expressions softly in his own tongue, 
which I understood sufficiently to 
know that he was reciting an invoca- 
tion to the spirit-maiden. I shudder- 
ed to hear that invocation repeated 
more distinctly than it was uttered, 
in plaintive, almost musical cadences, 
on one hand, and in sighing intona- 
tions of regret and fear, on the other— 
above, below, far off from the deep- 
the island on each 
far up among the tangled thick- 
the forest abov e, and all around 
us, as if countless voices were re- 
sponding to the appeal. 

“ Surprising!” I exclaimed in a 
louder tone than that of the Indian, 
when immediately the ia was 
caught up and sent bounding, as it 
were, back aa forth, above ‘eal be- 
low, in accents of reproof, sorrow, 
interrogation, mockery, and _ terror, 
f the sounds were vibrating over 
innumerable chords, and each 
attuned to a distinct emotion, 


“See! 
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est recesses of 
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the ripples caused by the motion of 
our canoe breaking against the rocks 
on either side, with their echo, per- 
formed an accompaniment resembling 
successive peals of half-suppressed 
laughter. 

So startled, and even terrified, was 
I at this strange manifestation, that 
I was not sorry when our canoe 
emerged in safety from the dim re- 
cesses of that channel into the clear 
moonlight again. 

As I looked back upon that lovely 
island, reposing calmly under the 
pale moonbeams, it would be impos- 
sible for language to paint the pecu- 
liar beauty and weird loneliness of 
its aspect, clothed in dark foliage, 
and bending in silent sadness, as it 
were, over the green waters. 


** Ah! that such beauty, varying in the light 
Of living nature, cannot be portrayed 
By words, or by the pencil’s silent skill, 
But is the property of him alone 
Who hath beheld it, noted it with care, 
And in his mind recorded it with love !”’ 


Knowing that his people fondly 
cherish and carefully transmit the 
traditionary legends they always at- 
tach to places remarkable for any 
such natural peculiarity, I importuned 
the Indian to give me some account 
of the spirit-maiden who was sup- 
posed to inhabit this solitary island. 
But he obstinately maintained the 
grave silence characteristic of his 
race, condescending to utter at inter- 
vals only a guttural “ Ugh!” in tok- 
en of his consciousness that I was 
addressing him. 

At length I was fain to offer an 
occult charm which seldom fails to 
act upon the savage, as the “ Open 
Sesame” did upon the cave of the 
“ Forty Thieves,” in the form of a 
copious draught from a certain non- 
descript wickerwork affair that had 
been slyly stowed away under the 
seat I occupied in the canoe. This 
suddenly dissolved his taciturnity, and 
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loosened his tongue to relate in brok- 
en English—which I shall endeavor 
partially to correct—but in tolerably 
graceful sentences, the history 1] 
sought. It is impossible for me to 
give, in their full force, his highly 
figurative expressions, which in com- 
mon with all his race, and especially 
those of the Onondaga tribe, to which 
he belonged, he used and applied 
with a singular skill and effect that 
baffle imitation. Undoubtedly my 
interest in it was also greatly enhanc- 
ed rather than lessened by his im- 
perfect articulation, and the circum- 
stances under which I listened, as we 
floated lazily down “the moonlit 
flood,” to the legend of the 


ONONDAGA TEARDROP. 

In the days of past years, when 
the red man was still king of the for 
ests, and the footsteps of our pale 
brethren had never yet awakened 
their echoes, there dwelt far up the 
waters of this Cataraqui River,* even 
unto the borders of the great lake 
which Indians call by that name, a 
brave and good chief of the Onon- 
dagas, beloved by the allied tribes, 
and feared by their enemies, whose 
name when interpreted _ signified 
Stormcloud. 

Lower down those waters 
the young Snowpath, chief of the 
Oneidas. He had the fair 
daughter of the Stormcloud in the 
wigwam of her father, when the In 
dians assembled there in council. 
To see the bright Sunbeam was to 
love her, for she moved not among 
men like a thing of earth. Her step 
was as the young fawn’s, the tender 
grass arose unbent beneath its light 
pressure, and her voice was like the 


dwelt 


seen 


* The Iroquois called Lake Ontario and the St 
Lawrence by this name. Other tribes gave both 
the name of Ontario. 
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soft notes of the wild-wood bird 
which cometh not within sound of 
the habitations of men. 

The Snowpath of the Oneidas 
loved and wooed the maiden, whose 
father, after long persuasion, consent- 
ed that the Sunbeam should shine 
upon the wigwams of the Oneidas 
(when he found such was her wish 
also), notwithstanding her absence 
would leave the Cloud alone and cold 
to the Onondagas. For though she 
had an older brother, who was call- 
ed the young Stormcloud, and who 
would pass into the place of his fa- 
ther as chief, yet she was his only 
daughter; and, when her mother died 
while she was but an infant, the old 
chief had vowed he would never 
take another wife to rule his wigwam 
and to dim the light of his Sunbeam 
there. The wise men of his tribe 
could have told him, had he sought 
their counsel, that he could not chain 
Sunbeam, and that the time 
would come when others would love 
and lure its light away from 


the 


his 
abode—a thing which he thought 
not of until the Oneida chief came 
upon that errand. 

When ten moons had passed after 
the marriage of the youthful pair, a 
band of the fierce and powerful Mas- 
sasaugah Indians, with their allies, 
came to make war upon the five unit- 
ed tribes who lighted their council- 
fires by the lodge of the Onondaga 
chief as their head. 

The allied Indians met them, and 
after a fearful fight were victorious ; 
but when the Sunbeam sought her 
love among the surviving warriors 
she found him not. Tremblingly she 
bent her tottering steps toward the 
place where lay the slain of the bat- 
tle. There, all bathed in blood, and 
disfigured by the cruel scalping-knife, 
did she find her Snowpath. She ut- 
tered no plaint of sorrow, no tear 
moistened her pale cheek, as she 
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gently raised the lifeless form of her 
beloved, and bore it to the burial- 
place of her people, where her 
brethren, in grief and silence, buried 
it out of their sight for ever. 

She returned to her father’s lodge, 
and on that night gave birth to a 
daughter, whom she named the Tear- 
drop—and died. 

You have seen, my brother,* how 
the scanty waters of small rivers bab- 
ble noisily over their beds, revealing 
thereby to all their exceeding shal- 
lowness; but look upon this great 
stream of the Cataraqui; strong and 
almost resistless is the sweep of its 
fathomless flood, while the deep si- 
lence thereof may well hush the 
bravest spirit into the same subdued 
stillness while contemplating it. 

Even like unto the resistless rush 
of the Cataraqui was the flood of 
anguish that enveloped the Storm- 
cloud when the light of his Sunbeam 
was extinguished for ever. Like 
the sweep of that stream in its silence, 
too, was the grief which buried his 
soul in its unfathomable depths. No 
ripple disturbed its surface, no sigh 
or moan gushed up from the profound 
abyss! 

When they brought the tender 
Teardrop to the old chief, he folded 
it lovingly to his bosom in a long 
embrace, as if he thought it had ab- 
sorbed the soul of its mother, while 
it dissolved his own; and hoped even 
then that the Sunbeam, shining 
through the Teardrop, might yet paint 
with rainbow hues the darkened path 
of the Stormcloud. 

Solemnly and reverently did his 
children of the forest note the course 
of their loved chieftain’s griefs and 
thoughts, while none dared to utter 
a word in his presence; and when 
the medicine-women came to take 


* Indians usually address those of their own 
age as “brother;’’ their seniors, by the title of 
** father.” 
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the child, to bind her, according to 
custom, on the tiny couch her mo- 
ther’s hands had embroidered. and 
prepared with great care for her re- 
ception, he waved them away by a 
motion of his hand, and would not 
allow the infant to be fettered in 
body or limb. 

From that time, he devoted him- 
self with the tenderness of a mother 
to the care of the young Teardrop; 
and when she began to reward his 
attentions with the bright smile of 
the Sunbeam, full of intelligence and 
love, were not the first tints of the 
rainbow seen in those smiles ? 

The young Stormcloud had now 
become a valiant youth, endowed, 
moreover, with wisdom, prudence, 
and discretion beyond his years, so 
that his father called a council of the 
Five Nations, and told them it was 
his desire to resign their affairs into 
the hands of his son, and place them 
under his charge and control, as 
their chief. 

“ Behold the young Stormcloud!” 
he exclaimed. “ Like the well-temper- 
ed bow of the warrior chieftain, he is 
strong and supple, while I am like 
the bow that hath lost its spring, and 
lies all unstrung, after having been 
bent to the utmost in many fierce 
struggles. Take him, my children, 
to be your guide and chief. I will 
give him the aid of my long experi- 
ence, should he need it ; and may the 
Great Spirit rule his councils and 
protect his pathway !” 

The men of the nation, when they 
heard the desire of their beloved 
chief, bowed in deep respect to his 
decision, and laid their tomahawks 
in silence at the feet of the young 
Stormcloud in token of their sub- 
mission; though their hearts were 
clothed in mourning with the thought 
that they could look no longer to the 
hand of their father for direction and 
care. 
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As the grandchild of the old chief 
advanced .in age, she increased in 
charms, year by year, until the bright- 
ness of the lamented Sunbeam was 
surpassed in beauty by the more pen- 
sive loveliness of the ‘Teardrop. 

She was the pride of the old man’s 
heart and the light of his eyes, nor 
did she ever stray far from 
side. 

Fourteen summers had _ passed 
since the Sunbeam disappeared from 
the path of the Stormcloud, when a 
great number of canoes landed near 
the council lodge of the Ononda- 
gas, from a country far down the 
waters of the Cataraqui, from which 
some roving Indian hunters had not 
long before brought strange reports 
of the arrival there of white-winged 
vessels, immensely large, and painted 
in brilliant colors, having eyes along 
their sides from which the lightnings 
flashed, accompanied by frightful 
thunder that shook the rocks and 
woods; that they came flying with 
the speed of the wind, bearing a mul- 
titude of men whose faces were very 
pale, who bought lands of the In- 
dians, and gave them in return an 
endless variety of articles wonderful 
for splendor, with which to adorn their 
persons and surpassing 
the jewels of the mine in their ex- 
ceeding value, and the flowers of the 
field in their matchless beauty ! 

The Indians had listened with great 
interest and much doubt to their 
tales; but, when they told of a mi- 
raculous glass which the strangers 
had held up before them, and which 
revealed their exact images—smiling 
when they smiled, moving when they 
moved—far more plainly than the 
Indian maiden could behold hers in 
the clear fountain where she went 
to see herself when she had plaited 
her hair and painted her face, it was 
too much, and they would listen no 
longer, but turned away, exclaiming, 


his 


wigwams, 
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“ Ugh! behold how our. roving breth- 
ren excel in lying! They had well- 
nigh made fools of us; but the bad 
spirit always leads his children too 
far, and they are betrayed !” 

Now, these canoes of which I have 
told were of marvellous size, and paint- 
edinmanycolors. And they brought 
a band of pale-faced men such as 
the hunters had described, arrayed 
in robes of dazzling splendor, all 
shining with gold and jewels. Among 
them was one of a mild countenance 
and majestic carriage, who wore no 
gold or jewels, but was dressed in a 
long black gown. He had learned 
enough of the Indian tongue to make 
known the errand of his companions, 
by the help of signs and motions. 

This was to beg permission of the 
Five Nations to build a strong house 
on the border of the great lake, 
where the pale-faces might come to 
trade with the Indians, and might 
also protect them from the fierce 
tribes of the interior. 

A council was called, and the old 
Stormcloud was prevailed upon to 
preside over the solemn debate. 
Many speeches were made for and 
against the proposal, and its possible 
benefits and evils carefully weighed. 
Most of the old men advised a firm 
resistance to this change in their an- 
cient habits and customs, urging that 
the measure was a knife with two 
edges that might cut both ways— 
the strangers might protect their red 
brethren, or they might subdue and 
oppress them. 

The young men thought the per- 
mission required would be more bene- 
ficial than dangerous, and their voices 
overruled in the council, so that the 
request of the strangers was granted. 

While the other visitors were mark- 
ing out the place for their strong 
house and making preparations for 
the building, their commander pro- 
duced the presents he had brought 
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in great store for the chiefs and their 
people: and the Black Gown I have 
mentioned called the old chief aside, 
and told him that he had brought a 
message from the Great Spirit to the 
red men, and wished to deliver it; 
that he was a messenger of , their 
Father in the land of spirits, and had 
no concern with the matters which 
engaged his companions, only to see 
that they obeyed the commands of 
his Master in their dealings with his 
children of the wilderness. 

Old Stormcloud listened with deep 
attention, and sent out youths swift 
of foot in every direction, with orders 
for the red men to assemble imme- 
diately to receive a message from 
the Great Spirit, through his servant 
the Black Gown. 

They soon came, flocking in great 
numbers to the council lodge. The 
messenger, after lifting up his hands 
and solemnly invoking the blessing 
of his Master upon them, drew a cru- 
cifix from his girdle, and they listen- 
ed in breathless silence, while he un- 
folded to them in few and plain words, 
with the aid of pictures showing forth 
each scene, the wonderful history of 
man’s creation; his fall and its con- 
sequences; the infinite mercy of the 
Great Spirit to his fallen children in 
preserving them from despair by the 
promise of a Redeemer; and the 
miracles by which that promise was 
kept in the memory of men, as well as 
the record of them preserved through 
all the wars and tempests of the ages 
and their changes. 

As he lingered upon the thrilling 
tale of the Angel Gabriel’s message 
to the lowly Virgin; of the humble 
crib at Bethlehem, with its attendant 
throng of exulting angels revealed 
to the sight ; of the awe-stricken shep- 
herds, entranced with the harmony 
of heaven when the words of the 
triumph song fell upon their ears; 
of the Star which guided the Wise 
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Men, through all the perils and fa- 
tigues of their long journey, to the 
manger where lay the Emmanuel— 
God-with-us—of the poverty, ingra- 
titude, and scorn which haunted the 
steps and embittered the cup of the 
meek and lowly Jesus during his 
suffering life—who, being the Sover- 
eign Lord of heaven and earth, yet 
said of himself, “‘ The foxes have holes, 
and the birds of the air have nests; 
but the Son of man hath not where 
to lay his head ””—of the bloody sweat 
in the lonely garden, the desertion 
of all his friends, the scourgings, the 
crown of thorns, the faintings under 
the burden of the cruel instrument 
of torture; and, finally, of the awful 
close, amid the terrific darkness, agony, 
and ignominy of the cross, whereat 
the sun hid his face in dismay, the 
earth trembled and quaked with dread, 
and the heavens thundered forth their 
indignation and horror—the hearts 
of the bravest warriors were melted, 
tears flowed in torrents from their 
eyes, sobs were heard in every part of 
the vast assemblage, while they arose 
as by one motion to their feet, and 
with united voice addressed the ea- 
ger question to the venerable mes- 
senger, “‘ Wasit for us? Did he, the 
Great, the Merciful, the Good! suf- 
fer and die for the red ‘man ?” 

The soul of the teacher was stirred 
to its profoundest depths by their ear- 
nest appeal, and he answered, in a 
voice broken by emotion: “ Yes, my 
children, it was for you, for me, for 
all who will come to the foot of his 
cross to seek him.” 

When, at the close of his instruc- 
‘ion, he knelt and lifted up his hands, 
the Indians knew he was about to 
pronounce the blessing of the great 
Redeemer upon them, and instantly 
the whole multitude prostrated them- 
selves to the earth to receive it, 
while he poured forth a fervent pray- 
er that they might all be embraced 
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in redeeming love, and become the 
true children of God. 

Not a soul in all that crowd drank 
in so eagerly the story of divine love 
and compassion as that of the aged 
and afflicted Stormcloud. For here 
was opened a fountain of consolation, 
where his thirsty spirit might drink 
freely of the waters of comfort and 
repose in peace. Often, in his dreams, 
had he been visited with sweet visions 
of its gushing streams, but he had 
never hoped to taste their sweetness 
until he should join his Sunbeam in 
the land of shades. During the 
night after he had listened to the 
words of the Black Gown, he slept 
not, but in the sjlent hours of dark- 
ness pondered over the awful yet con 
soling tidings which had been deliver 
ed to him and his brethren. As his 
soul feasted on this heavenly food, it 
seemed as if he had at some former 
times been blest with mysterious 
glimpses—even tasted crumbs—of the 
banquet now spread in all its fulness 
before him. 

When the strangers were preparing 
to depart, the old chief, with the eld- 
ers of his tribe, besought the messen 
ger of the Great Spirit to take pity 
on their ignorance, and remain with 
them for a season to explain to them 
still further the message he had deli- 
vered, and what they must do to se 
cure the benefits offered by their Hea- 
venly Father to the red man as well 
as to his pale brother. They assured 
him they would convey him in safety 
to the place whence he came, and 
would endeavor in all things to follow 
his direction. 

The compassionate teacher could 
not refuse their request, and his com- 
panions departed without him. 

The council lodge was prepared, 
and an altar erected therein, upon 
which he might offer, in the presence 
of astonished multitudes, the Chris- 
tian sacrifice—hitherto unheard of in 
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those wilds —after having carefully 
explained to them its solemn and 
touching mysteries. 

And now they came thronging from 
sil parts, men with their wives and 
little ones, rejoicing that men and 
women, old and young, might all 
share equally in the blessings of the 
heavenly message. 

Day after day did the venerable 
Black Gown instruct his simple spir- 
jtual children in the truths and pre- 
cepts of the Gospel of Christ, apply- 
ing himself diligently, at the same 
time, to learn their language, that he 
might be more easily understood. In 
this he succeeded so well that they 
thought he must have received some 
gift of speech from the Great Spirit 
not conferred on other men. 

On their part, they received and 
kept in their hearts his instructions 
with such fidelity as greatly surprised 
and consoled their teacher. After 
many days, he announced to them 
that he would bestow the waters of 
holy baptism at a certain time upon 
all who desired to receive them, di- 
recting such to come to him and 
make their wish known, that he might 
instruct each one separately in prepa- 
ration for the solemn act, and select 
aname that each should bear, as a 
sacred token of the new character 
thus assumed. 

The Black Gown was constantly 
employed for some weeks in these la- 
bors of love; and when he departed, 
followed by the tears and lamenta- 
tions of his children, he promised that 
he would come again, or send one of 
his brethren to dispense the gifts of 
the Great Spirit from his holy altar. 

Among the first who presented 
themselves to receive the Christian 
waters was the good old Stormcloud 
—who was called in baptism Simeon 
—and his Teardrop, who received the 
name of Myra, which, in the language 
of the older Scriptures, hath the same 


signification as her Indianname. At 
her baptism, she enrobed herself in 
snow-white vestments, the materials 
for which had been presented by the 
companions of the Black Gown, and 
it was noted that she laid them not 
aside from that time. l 

With these came old Summerdew, 
the medicine-woman, and Cornkeep- 
er, her husband, who had taken care 
of the lodge of the chieftain and 
watched over the Teardrop from her 
birth; and who, having no children, 
loved the child as if she were their 
own, while they felt for her all the 
respect which Indians cherish for the 
families of their chiefs. 

Soon after the departure of the 
Black Gown, a mighty warrior-chief 
of the Tuscaroras, whose name was 
Big Thunder, having heard of the 
beauty and loveliness of the gentle 
Teardrop—and doth not the very 
wind bear upon its tell-tale wings the 
praises of such ?—came to woo the 
youthful maiden, and to ask her of 
the old chief in marriage. 

When he told his errand, the soul 
of the Stormcloud was filled with 
darkness ; for it brought to his mind 
the time when the Snowpath sought 
his Sunbeam, as if it were but yester- 
day, and the renewed pangs of that 
sorrow were added to the anguish of 
the thought that he might now be 
called upon to part with the joy of 
his old age. 

Not long was he left to suffer; for, 
when the wish of the stranger was 
disclosed to Teardrop, she refused, 
gently but firmly, to listen to a tale 
of earthly love, though it were uttered 
by the lips of a Christian. For at her 
baptism she had offered her young 
heart to her Redeemer, and had laid 
the offering at the feet of her spiritual 
father, with a firm resolution never to 
be united in an earthly marriage ; in 
token whereof, she had assumed the 
white vestments as the bride of hea- 
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ven, which she would never lay aside. 
Joy, like a ray from Paradise, lighted 
up the face of Stormcloud when he 
heard of her determination ; but the 
stranger chief departed greatly enrag- 
ed, cursing the holy Black Gown, and 
threatening to come with a company 
of his braves, and carry off the love- 
ly treasure by force. 

This threat greatly alarmed all her 
people for the safety of the cherished 
daughter of the nation, and they re- 
solved to seek some place in which 
they could hide her from the fierce 
warrior-chief. 

The Summerdew and her husband 
started without delay in their canoe, 
to go down the lake and the Catara- 
qui River in search of some such re- 
treat for their beloved child, followed 
by the constant prayers of the red 
men that they might succeed. As 
they were passing among the “ Thou- 
sand Islands ” for this purpose, a ter- 
rific and rushing tempest suddenly 
arose, and they had to struggle, as 
with the angel of death, to keep their 
canoe from being upset in the white 
foam of the wild, tumultuous waves. 

They lifted up their souls in fer- 
vent prayer to the Great Redeemer, 
and besought the protection of his 
Blessed Virgin Mother in their ex- 
treme peril; for the canoe was rapid- 
ly drifting toward an island whose 
lofty head frowned upon them over 
rocky precipices, on the sides of which 
they could see no place up which 
they might climb for safety, and they 
had no control over their frail vessel, 
or power to prevent it from being 
dashed against the rocks, now fear- 
fully near to them. 

Even while they were lost in pray- 
er, a bright and dazzling light sud- 
denly enveloped the whole island, 
swept for an instant over the surface 
of the water, and vanished just be- 
fore them, as it seemed, through the 
very centre of the island. The 


next moment their canoe was drawn 
powerfully in the same direction, and 
what was their surprise when they 
found themselves at once passing 
through a chasm which rent the is- 
land in twain, sheltered from the 
storm in still waters, though impelled 
downward by a strong current! They 
exerted their utmost strength to resist 
its force and move slowly. When 
they had passed about half-way 
through, they discovered a small ope- 
ning on one side of the chasm just 
before them, into which their canoe 
might pass if they could but turn it 
at the right moment. ‘They prepar- 
ed to use all the skill which Indians 
gather by long practice in managing 
these vessels, breathing a prayer to 
Heaven for success. To their great 
joy it was granted, their canoe was 
turned, and in another moment shot 
suddenly into an extensive cavern 
under the island, where it floated 
quietly, undisturbed by storms or 
currents. 

After resting a short space to re- 
cover breath, they uttered a fervent 
ejaculation of praise for their deliver- 
ance, which, to their astonishment, 
was caught up and repeated, as it 
were by a hundred voices, near by 
and far off, in every direction and in 
different tones, even as you, my bro- 
ther, have heard the same this night. 

They dared not speak again, but 
when their eyes became accustomed 
to the dim light, which had seemed 
to their first bewilderment like black 
darkness, they began to move the 
boat gently around, to discover if 
possible the size and extent of the 
cavern. ‘They proceeded in this way 
very carefully for some time, when a 
ray of light seemed to come from 
above upon a spot a little before 
them, to which they guided their ca- 
noe, and were again lost in surprise 
to find a shelving rock on that side 
of the cavern, just above the water, 
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upon which they could easily mount 
and draw the canoe after them. 
Having done this, they found that 
the light came through an opening 
far above their heads, and that there 
was a path up the side that might, 
by removing some stones and other 
things which had fallen from above, 
be made safe for their easy ascent 
through the opening. They moved 
with great care in this work, lest the 
loosened rubbish might fall upon 
their canoe and unfit it for use. In 
a short time, they prepared the path 
so that they could climb to the top, 
where they found themselves upon 
one of the largest and most beautiful 
islands of the Cataraqui. It was cov- 
ered with a close forest, mostly of 
evergreens, and on the ground was 
a carpet of low bushes which bear 
small berries, called by Indians “ ber- 
ries of the sky,” because of their blue 
color. 

As they looked around them upon 
the broad stream flowing down among 
its lovely islands, upon its shores on 
each side, which could be reached in 
a few minutes with their canoe, if 
they wished to take any wild game, 
or make a fire to cook their food 
(for a smoke on the island would at- 
tract attention), but especially when 
they found that there was no place 
by which the spot they had reached 
could be gained except through the 
path they had found, so easily pro- 
tected against all intruders should 
such discover it, which my brother 
can see was not likely to happen— 
when they saw all this, they bowed 
themselves to the earth in adoration 
of the Great Spirit whose hand had 
surely guided them to the very re- 
fuge where they might hide their 
Teardrop in perfect safety. 

As soon as the tempest was hush- 
ed, they lost no time in returning to 
the lodge of the Stormcloud, and, af- 
ter gathering the few supplies neces- 
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sary to satisfy the simple wants ot 
nature’s children, they took their de- 
parture again, with their venerable 
chief and his beloved ‘Teardrop. 
Great were the lamentations at the 
parting, and united prayers ascended 
before the throne of the Eternal that 
he would protect and guide the wan- 
derers, and permit them to return in 
peace when the danger should be 
past. 

Scarcely had they departed when 
the warrior-chief came with his 
braves, as he had threatened; for 
he had given no rest to the sole of 
his foot since he left the lodge of 
the Cnondaga, so impatient was he 
to obtain possession of its richest trea- 
sure. 

Has my brother seen the wild rage 
of the whirlwind, when it spreads 
ruin and desolation in its course, up- 
rooting mighty trees, tearing the very 
earth from its path, and hurling it in 
wrathful fury before its face ? 

Even like the furious madness of 
the whirlwind was the storm that 
rent the bosom of the stranger chief 
when he found the bird had flown 
and the nest was empty! He 
determined to pursue and cap- 
ture her if possible—for a roving 
hunter from a hostile tribe had told 
him the course they took—and, if he 
could not find her, he would wreak 
his vengeance upon the whole coun- 
try of the Five Nations. 

Seizing canoes enough for his pur- 
pose, he set out with his companions 
down the lake. Before they reached 
the islands, they met a party of Mas- 
sasaugah Indians, who had _ been 
down the waters, even unto the 
abodes of the pale-faces, and of them 
Big Thunder inquired if they had 
met or seen the white canoe of the 
Teardrop. They said they hadin- 
deed seen such a canoe, and had 
pursued it, when suddenly it disap- 
peared from their sight, they knew 
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not whither ; adding, with mysterious 
signs rather than by words, their de- 
claration of the belief that the Great 
Spirit had hidden it. They would 
not assist his search, and urged him 
to refrain from pursuing it, lest the 
anger of Heaven should be aroused 
and vengeance should fall upon 
them. 

Long and fruitless was Big Thun- 
der’s examination of the islands, 
among which he was sure the maid- 
en was concealed; for even as “the 
sparrow escapeth out of the snare of 
the fowler,” so had she escaped from 
his pursuit. 

Af length, being forced to believe 
they were right who thought the Great 
Spirit had hidden her, and to give 
up his attempt, he returned to his 
people, breathing vengeance against 
the Onondagas and their allies. 

He hastened to assemble all the 
warriors of the Tuscaroras and their 
allies, who were many and powerful, 
panting to seek revenge with the 
same impatience that ruled his spirit 
when he prepared to steal the Tear- 
drop from her people. 

Who, my brother, shall presume to 
number or to measure the countless 
means by which the Father in heaven 
protects his faithful and praying chil- 
dren? From the hour when Big 
Thunder went in pursuit of the mai- 
den, her people had not ceased to 
fast and pray, and to implore the 
protection of the Blessed Virgin and 
all the saints for her and for them- 
selves against the threats of their 
mighty enemies. 

And now, behold, he who is not 
slow to answer the prayers of his 
afflicted children did so appoint 
that at the very time when Big Thun- 
der had finished his preparations, and 
was about to visit upon the Five 
Nations the desolating storm of his 
wrath, he was stricken suddenly with 
a sore sickness, the pangs of which 
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passed all that had ever been seen 
or known by the oldest and wisest 
of the medicine men and women. 
In vain did they exert all their art 
and skill to turn away the hand of 
the destroyer. Four days the strong 
man struggled in its grasp before he 
was subdued by the resistless con- 
queror. While he was still living, 
the braves who were with him in 
his unhallowed search for the Onon- 
daga maiden were struck by the 
same fatal arrow, and soon followed 
their chief to the land of shades. 

And now came messengers, horror- 
struck, from the Massasaugahs, to tell 
that the destroying angel had spread 
its wings over that nation also, and 
that hundreds were dying daily. It 
was the men who had been down 
the Cataraqui, and were met by the 
chief and his party on their way to 
the islands, who were first struck 
down, and the medicine-men said 
they brought back with them that 
scourge of the red man which our 
pale brethren call the small-pox. 

Long did the Five Nations expect 
the return of the Tuscarora chief, and, 
when the news of his death at length 
reached them, the young Stormcloud 
hastened to bear the tidings to the 
island of prayer, and to bring back his 
father and the maiden to the lodge; 
for the heart of the faithful son be- 
moaned in loneliness the absence of 
his father, and he longed to receive 
his blessing and counsel. 

There were such rejoicings and fes- 
tivities among his people, upon their 
return, as were never known before 
or since, nor did they forget to unite 
in praises to God for their signal de- 
liverance. 

From that period, it was the cus- 
tom of the Teardrop to pass much 
time on the island of prayer, accom- 
panied by Summerdew, whose hus- 
band passed to the spirit-land soon 
after their first return. Sometimes, 
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moreover, her grandfather went with 
her. 

The Indians built a house of pray- 
er in commemoration of the events I 
have related ; and to their great joy, 
their venerated Black Gown came to 
stay with them. 

The pale-faces, also, built their 
strong house on the Cataraqui Lake, 
according to the permission they had 
obtained, and a party of their braves 
were stationed there. One of these 
was a youth of noble presence and 
great power, being their commander, 
who saw and was captivated with 
the lovely Teardrop. He sought her 
in marriage, but when she refused to 
listen to his proposal, and told him of 
her holy vow, he took measures to en- 
snare and carry her away—when she 
and her people heard with horror for 
the first time that there were some 
who called themselves Christians, 
but would not obey the instructions 
of God’s messengers or respect the 
vows of his chosen servants. 

The resolution of the maiden was 
now taken, under the permission of 
her spiritual father, to make her con- 
stant abode on the dear island, and 
return no more to the lodge of the 
Onondagas. Her faithful Summer- 
dew went with her, and, when they 
had prepared their home on the is- 
land, they busied themselves, for 
greater security, in planting bushes 


e 4 
and vines on the borders of the 


chasm, across which they had fram- 
ed a little bridge, and, drawing the 
branches of the trees together, inter- 
laced them so closely overhead as 
to shut the light almost entirely from 
the pass below.. They also construct- 
ed a frame of wickerwork to cover 
the opening by which the pathway 
from the cavern emerged to the top 
of the island. 

The commander of the pale-faces 
sought her long and diligently, but 
in vain; though he and his spies 
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caught glimpses of her white canoe 
many times when her nurse had been 
abroad for supplies or to bring her 
grandfather to see her, and were fill- 
ed with amazement at its sudden dis- 
appearance, even while they were in 
pursuit of it. Once or twice, too, 
they saw her white dress by moon- 
light, floating upon the evening breeze 
as she passed for a moment from un- 
der the shade of the overhanging fo- 
liage on the island; for she chose the 
evening obscurity for the walks which 
were necessary to preserve her health; 
but, when their closest examination 
could not discover any way by which 
the height of the island could be 
reached, they became sure that both 
the canoe and the maiden were phan- 
toms; and all but the allied Indian 
navigators avoided approaching the 
island from that time. 

While she lived, when any danger 
threatened her people, they had re- 
course to her prayers ; and after her 
death, even unto this day, the rem- 
nant of them hold her memory in 
veneration, for her intercession was 
never known to fail of bringing aid or 
relief. 

While the dews of the morning 
were yet upon her head, with the 
sweet perfume of her young life ga- 
thered in its full freshness around her, 
and the purity of her holy consecra- 
tion all unsullied, she was taken to 
join the company of virgins who sur- 
round their queen, and to receive the 
crown prepared for such. Her grave 
was made on the island she loved, 
and often does the Indian voyager, 
as he passes down the river, see her 
white canoe glide into the chasm, as 
we did this night, when he never fails 
to follow it, that he may invoke the 
prayers of the Teardrop of the Onon- 
dagas. Our brethren have also often 
thought they could catch glimpses of 
her white dress by moonlight on its 
heights when they were vassing the 
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island, but I do not know how that 
may be. 

The faith of the Christian and the 
hope of a speedy reunion consoled 
the aged Stormcloud under the sepa- 
ration from his Teardrop. 

Not long after her death, he depart- 
ed, with a number of his pious breth- 
ren, down the river to a place near 
Montreal, to form a community of 
brothers there who were called “ Pray- 
ing Indians.” 

The Summerdew went with them, 
and was received into the house of 
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some holy women who had lately ar- 
rived in Montreal, where she remain- 
ed until her death. 

And now, my brother, I have told 
you all I know concerning the Onon- 
daga Teardrop and her white canoe. 


Soon after the close of his narra- 
tive, we reached the place of our des- 
tination, and parted, never to meet 
again; but a peculiar interest has al- 
ways lingered over my recollections 
of this excursion and the Indian voy- 
ager. 
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Two monks, being tempted, fell 
into sin, and returned to the world. 
But afterward they said one to an- 
other: What have we gained, in 
that we have left our angelic state, 
and have come into this defilement, 
and must go hereafter into fire and 
torments? Let us go back to the 
desert, and do penance for our sins. 
And coming into the desert, they 
asked the fathers to receive them, 
being penitent and confessing the 
things which they had done. And 
the old men shut them up a whole 
year, and to each was given in equal 
quantities bread by weight, and wa- 
ter by measure. Now, they were 
similar in appearance. And when 
the time of their penance was com- 
pleted, they came forth. And the 
fathers beheld one of them pallid and 
sad exceedingly, but the other robust 
and bright; and they wondered, for 
they had received food and drink 
alike. And they asked him who 
was sad and afflicted, saying: With 
what thoughts didst thou exercise thy- 
self in thy cell? And he said: For 
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the evils which I had done, I thought 
of the punishments into which I was 
about to come, and my bones cleay- 
ed to my flesh for fear. And they 
asked the other, saying: Upon what 
didst thou meditate in thy cell ?. And 
he said: I gave thanks to God, be- 
cause he has rescued me from the 
defilement of this world, and the 
pains of the world to come, and has 
recalled me to this angelic state; 
and assiduously remembering my 
God, I rejoiced. And the old men 
said: The penance of both is equal 
before God. 


A certain man asked Abbot An- 
tony, saying: By what observances 
shall I please God? And the old 
man, answering, said: What I tell 
thee, keep carefully. Whithersoever 
thou goest, have God always before 
thy eyes; and whatsoever thou doest, 
bring thereto the testimony of Holy 
Scripture; and in whatever place 
thou sittest down, be not quickly 
moved. Keep these three things, 
and thou shalt be saved. 
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THE SUPERNATURAL OR SUBLIMATIVE MOMENT OF GOD’S ACTION. 


In the hypostatic moment which 
terminatesin the Theanthropos, creat- 
ed personality is absolutely left out; 
for that moment is limited to uniting 
only human nature to the infinite per- 
sonality of the Word, in the bond of 
his single divine subsistence. Be- 
cause, if the hypostatic moment had 
united also created personality to the 
infinite subsistence of the Word, the 
former would necessarily have ceased 
to exist ; since the finite supreme prin- 
ciple in a being which is conscious of 
being its own, and of bearing the at- 
tribution and solidarity of its own acts, 
when united in the closest possible 
manner to an infinite personality, 
must necessarily yield its supremacy 
and cease to exist; and in the two 
natures united, one only can be the 
supreme and independent principle 
of action—the infinite personality. 

It was, therefore, in order to pre- 
serve whole and entire created per- 
sonality, that the hypostatic moment 
was limited to uniting human nature 
alone to the person of the Word. 
Yet this necessary limitation causes 
another dualism in the cosmos: on 
one side, all the natures of substan- 
tial creation, as recapitulated in hu- 
man nature, elevated in the Thean- 
thropos to an infinite life and dignity ; 
on the other hand, all created person- 
alities, the highest and the best ele- 
ment of substantial creation, remain- 
ing in the same natural state, and 
by no means partaking of the uni- 
versal elevation of the cosmos con- 
sequent upon the hypostatic moment. 

This dualism, which mars the har- 


mony and beauty of the cosmos, which 
opens an abyss between one element 
and the other, must be reconciled and 
brought together. The moment which 
effects this, and which brings together 
the Theanthropos and created person- 
ality, is the supernatural or sublimative 
moment. 

In this article, we shall define what 
is meant by the supernatural, show its 
metaphysical possibility, vindicate its 
imperative necessity in the plan of 
the cosmos, study its intrinsic essence 
and properties, and, finally, point out 
the relations which it bears to the 
Theanthropos and to substantial crea- 
tion. 

And in the outset we cannot but 
be aware that we undertake to grap- 
ple with a legion of would-be philoso- 
phers, who admit of nothing more 
than pure, unalloyed nature; who re- 
ject peremptorily whatever is above 
or beyond the sphere of nature and 
the reach of the short span of their 
reason; who are startled at the very 
utterance of the word supernatural, 
as something too imaginary, too ar- 
bitrary, too groundless, in fact, too 
absurd to claim any serious attention. 
We beg of such as these to read the 
article through, and to do nothing 
more than use their vaunted reason, 
and perhaps they will find that the 
supernatural is something too lofty 
and sublime, too necessary to the 
exigencies of the cosmos and the dig- 
nity of human personality, to be re- 
jected. 

What, then, is meant by the su- 
pernatural ? So far as it is necessary 
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now for the understanding of what 
follows, we may define the supernatu- 
ral to be—a principle of action impart- 
ed to and elevating created personalities ; 
in its cause, in its intimate nature and 
properties, in its acts or development, 
and in its end, superior to and above 
any principle of substantial creatiag, 
viewed in all these different relaitons. 
We shall in the course of the arti- 
cle explain every element of the de- 
finition. At present, we inquire, Is a 
principle of action, such as we have 
described it, intrinsically possible ; or 
otherwise, is there any intrinsic con- 
tradiction in supposing such a princi- 
ple? We find here, as we have sup- 
posed in all these articles, that there 
is and can be no particular error; 
that there is only one universal error, 
panthcism ; and that there can be no 
medium between pantheism and Ca- 
tholicity : either universal error or uni- 
versal truth, all truth or no truth. 
Rationalism cannot logically hold 
the impossibility of the supernatural, 
except on pantheistic grounds; for 
the impossibility of the supernatural 
can only be supported on the ground 
that there is no possible distinction 
between the infinite and the finite ; 
that all finite phenomena are but the 
intrinsic and necessary natural deve- 
lopment of the infinite. On this 
ground only is it evident that the su- 
pernatural, as we have defined it, is 
intrinsically impossible ; for, if there 
be no possible distinction between 
the infinite and the finite, if one only 
is the universal natural principle of 
action, the germinal necessary activi- 
ty residing in the bosom of the infi- 
nite, it is a contradiction to suppose 
two principles, and a worse contra- 
diction to suppose one superior to 
the other. If, as Hegel maintains, 
one is the supreme, absolute, solitary, 
universal principle of action—the idea 
which is identified with the Jdeing, 
which idea by unfolding itself be- 
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comes nature and humanity (the last 
expression and form of pantheism)—it 
is evident that we cannot suppose a 
principle superior to any other. 

From these remarks, it follows that 
the supernatural supposes the funda- 
mental distinction between the infi- 
nite and the finite, as two distinct 
substances and acts, one absolute, the 
other relative; the one cause, the 
other effect; the one supreme and 
first, the other dependent and secon- 
dary. 

How, then, the fundamental sub- 
stantial distinction between the infi- 
nite and the finite establishes the pos- 
sibility of the supernatural, we shall 
point out as briefly as possible. 

The fundamental distinction be- 
tween the infinite and the finite once 
admitted, it follows that on one side 
we have ar infinite activity, which is 
not exhausted by the effecting of sub- 
stantial creation, and its necessary 
principles of action; and which may 
consequently effect another princi 
ple of action, superior to any of the 
substantial moment. On the other 
side, we have the finite essentially 
and necessarily indefinite in its deve- 
lopment, and capable, therefore, of 
receiving a higher principle of action, 
engrafted upon its own natural prin- 
ciple, and elevating its energy, and 
widening the sphere of its action. 
This higher principle would be the 
supernatural. ‘Therefore, the possibi- 
lity of the supernatural logically fol- 
lows from the fundamental distinction 
between the infinite and the finite. 
In all these articles we have proved 
this distinction. ‘Therefore, the super- 
natural is possible. 

In other words, between the infinite 
and the finite there is the indefinite, 
that is, a possibility on the part of the 
infinite to increase the amount of en- 
ergy of the finite, and on the part of 
the finite a capacity of receiving it. 
When this increase of activity is be- 
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yond and above every principle of 
action of substantial creation, it is 
called in Catholic language the super- 
natural. ‘Therefore the supernatural 
is possible. 

We pass to the next question—the 
imperative necessity of the supernatu- 
ral in the plan of the cosmos. ‘This 
necessity arises from all the laws 
which govern the exterior action of 
God, and especially from the laws of 
continuity, unity, and communion. 

First, the law of continuity. This 
law implies that, between one mo- 
ment of the action of God and every 
other, there should be a kind of afh- 
nity and proportion, not so strong as 
to alter at all the distinctive natures 
of the moments, but strong enough 
to establish a certain agreement and 
propinquity between them. Now, 
without the supernatural this law 
would not be observed ; since without 
it we should have only two moments, 
the hypostatic moment and the sub- 
stantial moment ; and between these 
two there is no proportion or affinity. 
For the first terminates in an indi- 
viduality, the Theanthropos, who is 
absolutely, and in all the force of the 
term, God; terminates 
in numberless individualities, which 

absolutely, and in the strictest 
force of the term, finite. Hence we 
should have the usual dualism, the 
infinite and the finite, and no propor- 
tion between them. It is true that, 
no matter how high the finite might 
be exalted by an increase of activity 
superior to any activity of substantial 
creation, we should always have finite 


the second 


and infinite, and no proportion or af- 
finity between them. Yet the super- 
natural, as Catholicity teaches, causes 
this difficulty to vanish, and estab- 
lishes a real proportion ; for, without 
at all altering the two natures of the 
moments to be brought together, it 
makes the finite partaker of the infinite 
at the same time that it effects in it a 
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superior principle of activity, and thus 
establishes the proportion required 
between the Theanthropos and creat- 
ed persons. Created persons will not, 
in that case, remain in their natural 
state, but will be raised to a union 
with the infinite, as close and as high 
as possible, short of the hypostatic. 
Thus we shall have all created natures 
raised to a hypostatic union with the 
Word, and resulting in the Theanthro- 
pos; all created persons raised to as 
close and high a union as possible, 
short of the hypostatic, thus forming 
one universal cosmic harmony. 

The law of unity, also, would not 
be fulfilled without the supernatural ; 
for this law requires a union between 
the moments of the cosmos, which is 
not apparent or fictitious, but real 
and living. Now, such a union is 
impossible without a principle which 
can bring together terms not only 
distinct, but separated from each other 
by an infinite distance. Hence, to 
unite the Theanthropos and created 
personalities, a principle of union is 
necessary ; and this principle is the 
supernatural, 

Finally, the law of communion 
claims this moment; for this law 
requires an interchange of acts be- 
tween one moment of the cosmos 
and another. Now, it is evident that 
such interchange of acts is altogether 
impossible when the actions of the 
respective moments that are destined 
to this interchange are wholly dis- 
proportionate. 


A principle therefore is necessary 
which may establish this proportion, 
and thus render the communion of 


acts possible. This principle be- 
tween the Theanthropos and created 
persons is the supernatural. 

In the second place, the super- 
natural is required in order to enable 
finite personalities to attain that su- 
preme end to which they were des- 
tined, in view of the hypostatic mo- 
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ment. We must explain this at a 
certain length. 

God, in acting outside himself, has 
one universal end in view—the mani- 
festation of his own infinite excellence. 
To attain this end, he is bourd to 
effect a variety of moments, subject 
to those laws so often alluded to in 
these articles. Each one of these 
moments, and each species and indi- 
vidual within each moment, expresses, 
as it were, a side of the infinite com- 
prehensiveness of God. And all tak- 
en together shadow forth his whole 
infinite excellence in the most per- 
fect manner possible. 

Hence each moment, and every 
species under each moment, and every 
individual when the moment allows 
this variety, has a particular end— 
that side of the infinite which they 
are destined to express, subject to 
the universal end of the external 
action. 

Now, because the terms of the ex- 
ternal action are progressive and in 
the way of development,* it fotio vs 
that both the universal end of the 
cosmos and the particular ends of 
each moment are subdivided into two 
moments, the germinal and inchoa- 
tive end, when the terms are effected 
and launched into action; the final 
and supreme end, when the terms 
reach their highest and supreme 
stage of development. 

In force of the existence of these 
two ends, one universal and cosmic, 
the other particular and subjective, 
it follows that, in order to determine 
the last and supreme end of each 
particular moment and of the species 
and individuals within each moment, 
we must take into consideration not 
only their nature and specific facul- 
ties, but also their relations to all the 
other moments of the action of God, 


*Of the hypostatic moment this is to be un- 
derstood in a particular manner, 
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and consequently to the universal 
end of the cosmos. 

For a moment, viewed in its nature 
and specific faculties, and considered 
in itself, and as it were isolated from 
all the other moments of the cosmos, 
might point as its destination to one 
kind of end; whereas, if considered 
concretely, and as forming a part of 
the universal cosmos, its end might 
be different from what it would be 
if considered in the abstract and iso- 
lated; for the evident reason that, 
when considered as an element of 
the cosmos, it bears altogether differ. 
ent relations. 

Hence a moment, considered in its 
nature, and as it were isolated from 
the rest, might point, as its final des- 
tiny, to an end inferior to that which 
it would have when looked upon as 
an integral element of the universal 
cosmos. 

This is the case with created per- 
sonalities. Viewed in themselves with- 
in the extent of their nature and fa- 
culties, their final and supreme end 
would be that perfection to which 
the highest possible development of 
their essential faculties would natu- 
rally bring them. But if we regard 
them as forming a part of the cos- 
mos, and one of its most important 
parts; if we regard them in concrete, 
and as belonging to the actual plan 
of the cosmos chosen by God, we 
find that their end is no longer the 
highest natural development of their 
faculties, but an end of a different 
and much superior nature; for the sim- 
ple reason that the cosmos, having 
been elevated, not to its highest pos- 
sible natural development, but to the 
highest possible sublimation in the 
sphere of the possible, and created 
personalities forming an integral part 
thereof, it follows that they must 
necessarily be exalted and elevated 
along with it. The cosmos which 
God selected includes the hyposta- 
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tic moment which was effected, as we 
have seen in the preceding article, in 
order to elevate the whole cosmos, 
and especially created persons, to a 
society with the three persons of the 
Trinity, consisting in the immediate 
intuition and closest possible 
infinite next to the 
In consequence of this, 


the 
possession of the i 
hypostatic 

the end of created persons is no 
longer natural but supernatural ;* 
that is, above and beyond the high- 
est possible natural development 
yuld attain in its cause, 
nature, and in its oro. 
From all we | d, it follows that 
sons, in its final, 
last, and supreme moment, is altogeth- 
er supernatural, Now,an end super- 
natural in its last moment must be 
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well-known axiom might be objected, 
that the supernatural, or grace, is 
solutely free and gratuitous on the 
part of God. How, then, are the 
two qualities of necessity and gratui- 
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* There has been agreat dispute among theo- 
s whether the end of man is natural or su- 
tural. The r can see that the 

is useless when we consider man in his relations 

to the universal cosmos. For the end of the 
cosmos being super eaturel, the particular end of 

*rsons must also be supernatural, ae 1e cosmos 
must exhibit one harmonious whole 
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tousness reconciled? Does not the 
one exclude the other, and vice versa? 
It does not. In what sense do we 
hold the supernatural to be necessa- 
ry? We proceed from these princi- 
ples—1. The external action is abso- 
lutely free; 2. The amount of perfec- 
tion to be effected is absolutely free ; 
3. God chose to make the best pos- 
sible manifestation of his grandeur, 
as more agreeable to the end of his 
action ; This best possible mani- 
festation is attained by the hyposta- 
tic moment, and by created persons, 
united in the Theanthropos in one uni- 
versal palingenesiac society with the 
three divine persons; 5. To effect this 
society between created persons and 
the infinite, the supernatural is ab- 
solutely necessary. 

Now, who does not see 
necessity of 


that the 
the supernatural is here 
hypothetical and conditional, found- 
on the supposition that God 
chose the final end of the cosmos to 
be this universal palingenesiac so- 
ciety with himself? 

He that wills the end must will the 
means. On the other hand, the Ca- 
tholic principle, that the supernatural 
is free and gratuitous, by no means 
clashes with this hypothetical neces- 
sity? For what does that principle 
import ? Does it imply that the su- 
pernatural enters into the system of 
the cosmos arbritarily, and as an after- 
thought, a correction-or addition, 
having no possible relation with all 
the other moments? Decidedly not. 
The principle means this much. 

1. The supernatural is free and 
gratuitous, because not due to creat- 
ed persons, as an essential element 
of their nature Or as an attribute or 
property claimed by the same nature. 

That it cannot be attained by 
any effort of activity in the whole 
sphere of substantial creation, and 
therefore cannot be claimed as a 
merit. 


ed 
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3. It is gratuitous in the sense 
that, though in the general plan of 
the cosmos the supernatural is neces- 
sary, because God chose a cosmos, 
which necessarily demanded it, yet 
no single individual person has, in 
force of this necessity, any right or 
claim to be the object of it. 

The same takes place in substan- 
tial creation. This, including the 
existence of created persons, is neces- 
sary in the plan of the cosmos, yet in 
force of this necessity no individual 
person. can claim existence as a 
right. 

4. The supernatural is gratuitous 
also in the sense that God is abso- 
lutely free to dispense it to each creat- 
ed person, in the time and degree 
which he may choose, and no created 
person has a right to object to the 
time, mode, or extent of such dispen- 
sation. The metaphysical reason of 
all these principles lies in the fact 
that the necessity of the supernatural 
springs altogether from the choice of 
God, and nowise from any right in- 
herent in any created person. 

It is evident, therefore, that the im- 
perative necessity of the superna- 
tural in no way clashes, but perfectly 
agrees, with its gratuitousness and 
freedom. 

We come to the study of the in- 
trinsic nature of the supernatural, and 
first of its cause. We said in the de- 
finition that the supernatural is a 
principle of action superior in its 
cause to every principle of substan- 
tial creation. In what sense is this 
to be understood? God's action is 
most simple and infinite. From these 
two attributes of the action of God 
springs the possibility of the number- 
less variety of the effects and of the ab- 
solute oneness of the action. Because 
the action being infinite, and the effects 
finite, we may suppose a numberless 
variety of effects, as terms of the ac- 
tion, and yet neither divide nor multi- 
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ply the action; because in itself it is 
absolutely simple. And if our intel- 
lect were as infinite in its comprehen- 
sion as the. action is infinite in its 
energy, we should be able easily to 
comprehend how one simple action 
can effect a variety of terms without 
being divided or multiplied. But 
our mind, being finite, must necessa- 
rily conceive that action, not in its 
oneness and simplicity, but partially 

guish it, in order 
to grasp the causality of all the terms 
it effects. This is the first distinc- 
tion which we attach mentally to the 
simple action of God; a distinction 
which gives rise to what we have 
called moments. 


Again, variety implies hierarchy— 


that is, a superiority of one term of 
the action of God over another. Now, 
our mind, contemplating the hierar- 
tT 
L 


chical variety of terms—that is, a va- 
riety of perfection of being—natural- 
ly imagines in the cause a greater ef- 
fort of energy in the production of a 
superior term than in the production 
of an inferior one. 

This is another foundation for men- 
tal distinction in the 
God. 

According to these principles, it 
follows that when we say the super- 
natural is superior in its cause to eve- 
ry principle of action of substantial 
creation, we do not mean to say that 


iL 


a. ¢ 
action ol! 


it has a cause distinct from or supe- 
rior to God, or that the action of God 
in itself is distinct or different from 
that which causes substantial crea- 
tion, but we merely wish to point out 
that partial conception of our mind 
of the same infinite action of God, 
corresponding to the supernatural 
term, which it effects; and we call it 
distinct and superior, not because it 
is so in itself, but because, consider- 
ing its relation to the effect, we appre- 
hend it as distinct and superior, with- 
out of course detracting from the ab- 
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solute simplicity of the action in it- 


The supernatural, therefore, is a 
moment of the action of God 
inct from the substantial moment, and 


dis- 


superior to it inasmuch as it causes 
an effect in perfection superior to sub- 
stantial creation. 

But what is the intrinsic and sub- 
jective nature of this moment? In 
order to act lea of it, 
it isnecessary to premise a few remarks. 

1. As the supernatural moment 
] part of the cosmos, it 
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tributes. Hence, because it zs < 
imation of created persons, 1 
estroy or injure their essence 
For, as eve- 
the 


so, it 


ributes or personality. 
one can perceive, if 
to 
mger be a sublimation, but a de- 
ruction of created persons. Henc 
ery one can see how far from un- 
rstanding it are those who attack 
supernatural on the plea that it 
nds and injures nature. Catholic 
theology teaches that the supernatural 
would be impossible on the supposi- 
tion of its at all offending the na- 
ture, attributes, or rights of created 
persons; because its possibility rests 
on the supposition that it 
must establish a continuity between 


superma- 


ral were do would no 


] 


precisely 


* Nihi! prohibet intcllectum nostrum intelligen- 
tem multa multiplic iter referri ad id quod est in 
se simplex, ut sic ipsum simplex sub multiplici 
relatione consideret ; et quanto aliquid est magis 
simplex, tanto est majoris virtutis et principium 
plurium, ac per hoc multiplicius relatione consi- 
deret; sicut punctum plurium est principium quam 
linea et linea quam superficies.—S. 7h. C. G, 
li, C. 14. 


lib. 
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the substantial moment and the hy- 
postatic union. Destroy nature, and 
one term only is left; and what union 
or continuity can then be establish- 
ed? The system of the cosmos ap- 
pears to of the Catholic 
Church like a lofty and sublime py- 
ramid, consisting of the base, the pin- 
nacle, and the middle part. The base 
is substantial creation ; the pinnacle 
is the Theanthropos ; the middle part, 
nature and the The: 
is the supernatural. ‘Take away the 
base of this lofty structure, and what 
remains of it but scattered fragments ? 

The particular law, therefore, which 
governs this moment is as follows: 
= establish a continuity and connec- 
Theanthropos and sub- 
pr wl creation without destro} 
fending the variety of the distinctive 
natures, properties, and rights, of eac 
moment to be united, 

2. Weremark, in the second place, 
that created persons are of twofold 
nature: purely intelligent spirits or 
angels; spirits hypostatically united 

» a body— glance at the na- 
ture of these beings. The blessed 
Trinity creates, in the first moment of 
his action, a spiritual substance en 
dowed with intelligence and will— 
that is, an apprehensive faculty and 
an expansive faculty, which by t their 
explication unfold and perfect the 
This general idea of spi- 
ritual beings admits an endless varie- 
ty of s and a variety 
dations within the species. Hence, 
revelation and theology teach that 
there exists an immense number of 
and perhaps an im- 
of gradations with- 
The human species, 


the eye 


uniting 


iis 


anthropos, 


on be tween the 


1 1. g or 


men. A 


substance. 


spec ies of gra- 


angelic species, 
mense number 
in the species.* 


‘ The question depends upon the principle of 
lividualization, which varies according to phi- 
losophical systems. St. Thomas, who holds that 
the principle of individualization is matter, ad- 
mits that every angel forms a species, a part, be- 
cause the angel, not being united to a body, can- 
not consequently be individualized from another 
except by forming a species in himself. 
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which is the lowest in the sphere of 
spiritual beings, and connecting the 
spiritual world with the inferior ele- 
ments of substantial creation, admits 
a great variety of gradations within 
the species. 

We remark, in the third place, that 
the first moment of God’s action, 
which we have called substantial 
creation, is also a union and commu- 
nication. For it implies a necessary 
and essential relation between God 
and the terms of his action; and 
what relation can there be closer and 
more intimate than that which exists 
between the cause and its effects ? 
Now, relation and union are one and 
the same thing. 

Substantial creation implies, more- 
over, two subordinate moments be- 
tween God and his creatures, neces- 
sary that they may continue in exis- 
tence and be able to unfold and de- 
velop their nature. These are pre- 
servation and concurrence. ‘The first 
implies the immanence of the crea- 
tive act, without which the creature 
would fall into nothingness. The 
second is the immanence of the crea- 
tive act in relation to the faculties 
and activities of the creature, which 
must be excited, moved, and direct- 
ed by the action of God, otherwise 
their development would be impos- 
These two subordinate 
ments of the creative act, being re- 
lations, must also be considered as 
unions. 

Finally, we call upon the reader to 
remember—1. That the Incarnation 
is the highest possible communica- 
tion of the eternal Word to human 
nature, constituting of both terms 
one single individual Christ; 2. That 
human nature, thus elevated to the 
personal union of the Word, was there- 
by exalted to the highest possible 
likeness of God, partaking of all the 
attributes and perfections of the Word. 
For as a piece of iron, as various fa- 


sible. mo- 
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thers remark, when put into fire be- 
comes so heated as to partake of 
all the qualities and assume the very 
appearance of fire, so likewise the hu- 
man nature of Christ, united so close- 
ly and so intimately to the person of 
the Word, is as much compenetrated 
by him, and made to share in his 
divine attributes, as it was possil le 
without destroying its distinctive na- 
ture. Keeping these remarks always 
in view, we are able to approach 
nearer to the subject of our inquiry : 
What is the intrinsic nature of tl 
supernatural ? 

It cannot be a 

the first 
ed with 
stantial mo 

Secondly, 


LOW Sidi bst We For, 
place, it would be con- 
the term of the 
ment. 

the 
it is required, is 
persons to a wi 


sub- 


~~ for which 


+ 


o elevate 


created 
lien with the Thean 
thropos, and through him with the 
Trinity, and thus maintain the 
continuity and unity of the 
Therefore, if the supernatural were a 


law of 


cosmos, 


new substance, eee would enter into 
the cosmos a new species of substance, 
and the result would not be 

vation of the substances already ex- 


isting, a continuation as I 


an ele 


it were be- 
tween human persons and the Thean- 
thropos, and thus the object would 
be frustrated. It must, therefore, be a 
new princi ple of activity engrafted on 
the substance of created persons. 

For, substance excluded, nothing 

could be communic ated exce 

a new principle of acting, adhering 
to, and leaning upon the nature of 
created personalities, higher than all 
the activities of which created 
rits are essentially possessed. 

And as the communication of such 
activity implies a new relation of 
created personalities with God, it fol- 
lows that it implies a new and higher 
union with God. Hence the super- 
natural as to its term must be a 
new principle of activity and a new 


else ¢ 


spl- 
s 
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union with God, higher than all the 
activities and unions of substantial 
creation. We may now give the full 
definition of the supernatural in its 
cause, term, and properties. It runs 
thus : 

It is a moment of the action of God, 
distinct both from the substantial and 
the hypostatiec moment, required in or- 
der to bring created persons into union 
with the Theant hy Ip S$, anda thr us 
cuith the blessed Trinity ; 
ment the three persons 
ica te the ymnselues to creat “a Ae "rSONS, and 

voduce in them a new p 
activity, 


rh him 
by which mo- 
divine comimu- 
ermanent £er- 


pare superior to all the acti- 


s which created persons ; 
force of their nature ; an ac tin 


CSSLE of three subordinate 
under 


communing with 


faculties, 
of God, 
their ; 

germinal 
bring it to that final cor 
hich ts assigned to it in the ord 
of the in the sta 


palingenesia. 


whsich the concurrence 
and by 
objects, unfold that 17 
and pletion, 


harinon iy COSIMNOS 
Let us now explain each term of 
the definition. 
The nature, then, term of 
its being a 


activity, a more perfect lik« 


of the 
this moment consists in 
new eness 
of God than that which we natural- 
ly possess. Every one is aware that 
in every substance an inter- 
ial principle of action, which springs 
from the essence, and which is called 
itsnature. Now, the supernatural isan 
internal principle of action superior 
to our nature, and engrafted upon it, 
elevating, 
rating the 


there is 


strengthening, and corrobo- 

atter. It is, therefore 
as it were, a superior nature added 
to the natural internal principle of 
and impulse to action. 

It might be objected to this doc- 
trine that what we call nature in a 
being is the necessary consequence 
of its being a substance ; and conse- 
quently, by admitting the supernatu- 
ral to be a new nature, we must ne- 


cessarily admit a new substance. We 
grant that a nature is a 
consequence 


necessary} 
of substance; in other 
words, that a substance must have an 
internal principle of action; but we 
do not grant that an interior princi- 
ple of action, the consequence of a 
substance, may not be strengthened 
and elevated so as to endow the same 
internal principle with a definite, per- 
manent, higher energy of action, em- 
bracing a wider range of activity 
and grasping higher and more com- 
prehensive objects, without multiply- 
ing the substance. For we see no 
contradiction in the supposition, nor 
to a close observer will there appear 
to exist any. God, who created the 
substance, produces also in it that 
internal principle and impulse to ac- 
tion called nature. Now, who would 
attempt to prove that the same God, 
by a moment of his action distinct 
from the substantial moment, could 
not elevate and increase the energy 
of that internal principle, and make 
that elevation and growth habitual 
and permanent without multiplying 
the substance ? 

Ontologically speaking, this princi- 
ple of action, the term of the sublima- 
tive moment, is nothing else but an ha- 

bitual permanent modification. Now, 
it implies contradiction to suppose 
that a modification could exist in 
itself without leaning on a substance 
or having any support whatever. 
But it is no contradiction to suppose 
a modification leaning on a substance 
of which it is not the necessary de- 
velopment or attitude. Hence, if the 
term of, the sublimative moment did 
not rest on the internal principle, 
the consequence of the substantial 
moment, but existed in itself, then 
it could not be conceived without 
supposing it to be a new substance ; 
but, leaning as it does on the substan- 
tial principle, resting upon it, elevating 
and strengthening its energy, one can 
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easily conceive its possibility without 
supposing a new substance. 

The term, therefore, of the sub- 
limative moment is an internal and 
permanent principle of action, supe- 
rior in its cause and its essence to 
that which in created persons is the 
term of substantial creation, and con- 
sequently it is a higher and better 
likeness of God’s infinite excellence.* 
However, we cannot determine how 
much more superior to the substan- 
tial principle of action is this term 
of the sublimative moment. 

For, in the first place, the terms 
from which we try to obtain an idea 
of the medium term are mysterious 
to us. No philosopher has ever de- 
termined and fathomed the depth 
and extent of the nature of created 
spirits. Our very essence, so present 
to us, is known only by its acts. Then 
we are the lowest on the ladder of 
created spirits. Who can ascend so 
high as to determine the extent of the 
energy of the least of those pure in- 
telligences which form the angelic 
choirs, and who can soar so high as 
to obtain an insight into the energies 
of those high seraphs who hover in 
endless rapture around the throne 
of the infinite and ever-living intelli- 
gence ? 

The other term, by which we try 
to obtain an idea of the nature of 
this moment, is the Incarnation, which 
is by far more hidden to us and mys- 
terious. Again, this moment is sub- 
ject to the law of variety, and admits 
of an endless number of degrees 
within its sphere, beyond the reach 
of every finite comprehension. We 
cannot therefore determine the hier- 
archical superiority of the sublima- 
tive moment over the term of sub- 
stantial creation, but must rest con- 
tent with knowing that it is distinct 


* Expressio et participatio divinz bonitatis.— 
S. Th. 
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in its cause, in its essence and at- 
tributes, from the substantial term, and 
far superior to it. 

In the second place, we have said, 
in the definition, that the term of 
this moment is a germinal activity. 
For every created activity is always 
‘finite, and, however high and exalted 
it may be supposed to be, it is al- 
ways capable of further development. 
God’s activity alone, being infinite, 
excludes all progress and further per- 
fection. If, then, that activity is ger- 
minal, it must be possessed of sub- 
ordinate faculties, which may bring 
it to its final perfection. 
is the nature of these subordinate 
faculties? A glance at the end of 
the sublimative moment will 
the answer. 


Now, what 


afford 
The object for which 
this term is effected is in order that 
created persons may be placed in 
real communication with the Thean- 
thropos, and through him with God. 
Now, a being cannot be put in real 
communication with another except 
in a manner conformable to the spe- 
cific faculties of nature. ‘The 
question here is about created spirits, 
who are to be put in real communi- 
cation with Christ, and through him 
with God; and as the spec ific 


its 


icul 


fe 
ties of spirits are intelligence and will, 


that the communication 
must be effected through intelligence 
and will. 

Therefore, the primary activity 
which elevates the nature of created 
spirits must be possessed of two sub- 
ordinate faculties in order to elevate 
the intelligence and the will of spi- 
rits. These are supernatural intelli- 
gence and supernatural will. Our 
natural faculty of intelligence being 
destined, in its inchoative state, to 
apprehend the whole system of God’s 
external works, together with the 
interior genesis of his life, and not to 
stop at the apprehension of the first 
moment of the external action, which 


it follows 
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is substantial creation—to fit it for 
its final and supreme state, which is 
the immediate intuition of the infi- 
nite, must necessarily be elevated. 
For nat urally, our intelli igence being 
the term of the substantial moment, 

; power of apprehension is limited 
within the boundaries of this moment, 
and cannot go beyond it by the law 
of hierarchy. Now, the whole sys- 
tem of God’s exterior works, includ- 
ing all the moments, is far superior 
to the substantial moment, and con- 
stitutes a higher and wider object 
than that of the substantial moment. 
Consequently, if our intelligence were 
not strengthened and ated by a 
superior light habitually and perma- 
nently residing in it, 


elev 


it would never 

apprehend its supernatural object. 
This habitual and perinanent light,* 

communicated to 


our natural intellt- 


gence and distinct from, though leaning 

on it, and superi w to it in its cause, in 

its essence, in its acts, in its object, 

} the prim ry 
t term of the 


called 


and 
germinal 
> firs 


tural moment, ts 


supern t- 
supernatural 
theological lan- 

supernatural faith Faith, 
because that supernatural light, as it 
enables us to apprehend the whole 
system of the 


intelligen or, mM 


ua 


5 Os 


cosmos, with “ cause, 
is not and cannot be so high and so 
powerful as to make us comprehe na 


them. 


The reason is most ane 
even our supernatural intelligence is 
finite, therefore it cannot comprehend 
the infinite and everything related to 


him. Supernatural intelligence, there- 
fore, in the germinal and inchoative 
state, enables us to apprehend the 
whole system of the external action. 


* We take the word permanent here not in 
the sense that it cannot be lost. because this could 
be done by a positive act contrary to it, but in 
the sense of St. Thomas and other theologians, 
who say that this light remains even when not 
actually acting. The same must be said of other 
faculties and of the germinal activity itself, which 
may be lost by a created person freely renounc- 
ing the supernatural, 
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Yet it is like a twilight, we see enough 
through it to admit it, to be attracted 
by it, to be in raptures with it, yet 
we see a dark and mysterious ground 
lying beyond our apprehension which 
we cannot reach. That part of the 
object which we cannot comprehend 
we admit on the authority of God 
revealing, and consequently superna- 
tural intelligence 
of faith. 

What we have said of ro natural 
intelligence must be said also of the 
will. Our natural will in its inchoa- 
tive state is destined to seek and love 
an object outside of and superior to 
its natural energy. 


takes also the name 


It becomes, there- 
fore, necessary to endow it with an 
habitual and permanent energy of 
expansion, corresponding to the ob- 
ject it is destined to embrace. This 
habitual and permanent energy of ex- 
pansion communicated to our natural 
will, and distinct from, though leaning 
on it, and superior to it in its cause, in 
in its acts, in its object, and 
springing from the primary activity and 
Jrom supernatural intelligence, is called 
supernatural will or charity, in theo- 
logical language. 

By it alone we are truly put in that 
communication with the Theanthro- 
pos and the Trinity which is called 
sanctification—a term which no philo- 
sopher ever understood before the 
advent of Christianity. 

To understand the metaphysical 
reason of this, it is necessary to give a 
glance at that which constitutes the 
supreme practical transcendental reali- 
zation of morality, because sanctifica- 
tion imports the subjective realiza- 
tion of morality. 

Morality, in its highest transcenden- 
tal acceptation, is.the perfection to 
which a being is destined, wrought 
by the voluntary exercise of its ac- 
tion. It embraces a twofold element, 
an objective element and a subjec- 
tive. The objective element is the 


zfs essence, 
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typical idea of the highest perfection 
of a being. The subjective is the 
realization of that type as existing in 
the subject. 

In created persons, for persons 
alone are capable of morality, it is 
the perfection to which they are des- 
tined in the plan of the cosmos, to 
be acquired by the voluntary and 
Jree development of their faculties. 
It is also objective and subjective. 
The objective is the type of perfec- 
tion to which they are destined, re- 
siding intelligibly in God. The sub- 
jective is the realization of that type 
as residing in them. And _ because 
created persons are finite, the sub- 
jective element of morality in them 
is divided into two moments—the in- 
choative and the final. The inchoa- 
tive moment of morality takes place 
when a person, by a voluntary and 
free development, performs a moral 
act, or begins to realize the typical 
objective morality. The final, when 
the persons reach its supreme realiza- 
tion. 

Having premised these few no- 
tions, it is evident that the supreme 
transcendental realization of morality 
lies in the Infinite and in the eternal 
genesis of his life. For in the life of 
God we have the following elements 
which establish transcendental 
rality: 

First, the infinite essence of God, 
containing in itself all possible tran- 
scendental perfection, under the sub- 
stance of primary unbegotten intelli- 
gent activity conceiving that same 
infinite perfection—the Father. Sec- 
ond, the whole perfection of the 
Godhead, under the subsistence and 
constituent of conception or ideal 
realization of the Infinite, objective 
morality —the Son. Third, both 
the Father and the Son — the 
one as first principle, the other as 
mediating principle — both act- 
ive, realizing practically and volun- 


mo- 
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tarily* the whole perfection of the God- 
head under the subsistence of love— 
the third person, the Holy Spirit, who 
completes the cycle of infinite life, and 
exhibits all the elements of transcen- 
dental morality, the practical reali- 
zation of infinite perfection, subjec- 
tive morality. Hence the Trinity is 
called in the Scripture three times 
holy, because they are the supreme 
transcendental morality. 

Now, in order that created persons 
may be sanctified, they must become 
assimilated to and must realize prac- 
tically this supreme transcendental 
realization of morality, which is also, 
as we have often remarked, their su- 
preme and last supernatural end. And 
it is supernatural will which makes 
them voluntarily and freely embrace 
and love this supreme realization of 
morality, which takes hold of it and 
is united to it in an inchoative state. 
The supernatural activity conceiving 
this supreme realization of morali 
ty through supernatural intelligence, 
would not be sufficient to sanctify 
created persons, because it would not 
unite or assimilate them to that reali- 
zation, and would not render it sub- 
jective. For there is this distinction 
between apprehensive faculties and 
expansive faculties, that the first are 
not assimilated to the object which 
they apprehend, but assimilate the 
object to themselves ;+ hence intelli- 
gence is not degraded or defiled by 
the apprehension of objects of infe- 
rior nature, or even evil. But expan- 
sive faculties are united and assimi- 
lated to the object which they love, 
and partake of the dignity or infe- 
riority of the object ; hence the Scrip- 
ture says of men that they were made 


* The aspiring of the Holy Ghost, as all the in- 
ternal processions, is necessary in the life of 
God, but no less voluntary. 


+ Omne quod recipitur ad modum recipicntis 
recipitur.—S. 7%. 
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abominable as the objects which they 
loved. 

The metaphysical reason of this 
distinction is that apprehensive facul- 
were, and mould, 
the object to - them. But expan- 
sive faculties > themselves, and are 


ties fake it, as it 


consequently acted to fit the ob- 
ject.* 

Therefore the infinite life of God, 
as the supreme realization of morality, 
as apprehended by our supernatural 
intelligence, must take a form fitted 
to the nature of the intelligence, bu 
1atural will, in loving this 
infinite life, is drawn toward it, exalt- 
ed, and assimilated to it, and thus rea- 
lizes subj 


our super 


the supreme tran- 
scendental morality, its last perfection 
made holy 


ectively 
also, and is thereby and 
sanctified. 

Briefly, the supreme transcendental 
morality is the life of the infinite, and 
this is also the supreme su 
end of created per 


ipernatu ral 
i Wl hen they 
subjectively and in inchoative 


sons. 
realize 
state this transcendental morality, or 
to it, they are sancti- 


are assimilated 
fied. 
Now, 


intelligence whi 


ernatural will and not 
h unites and assimi- 
lates them to this transcendental mo- 
rality. 
ral will alone that we are sanctified. 
Having spoken of the supernatural 
intelligence and will, we must speak 
of a third faculty, which springs from 
the germinal activity of the superna- 
tural moment, called in theological 
language the virtue of hope. 


it is SUT 


It is therefore by supernatu- 


Every finite being, being contin- 
gent, exists as long as the creative 
act continues to preserve it in exist- 
ence. Moreover, the sublimative 
term, being essentially progressive, 
can be developed by movement. 


* Amatum in voluntate existit ut inclinans, et 
quodam modo impellens intrinsecus amantem in 
ipsam rem amatam.—.S. 7%. 
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This, as we shall see, requires the aid 
of God, which must excite, direct, 
and complete the movement to ren- 
der it possible. 

Finally, no finite being can arrive 
at its final completion without an ex- 
traordinary action of God, as there is 
a necessary leap* between the in- 
choative and the palingenesiacal mo- 
ment. 

These three different moments of 
the action of God, which the spirit 
elevated to the sublimative moment 
needs in order to develop itself and 
reach its end, though necessary when 
viewed with other 
moments of the cosmos, are free on 
the part of God, respectively to the 
individual spirit. 

In order, therefore, that a created 
spirit may be morally that 
God in his infinite goodness and ex- 
cellence will preserve its being, aid it 
in its development, and bring it to its 
final completion, the same three di- 
vine persons, in effecting the superna- 
turai being in the spirit, draw from its 
essence a third faculty, which consists 
in an habitual and permanent sense 
of its dependence upon God in all 
these things, joined with a power of 
trust and reliance upon his infinite 
goodness. 

As these three faculties are be- 
stowed upon created persons in an 
habitual state, which not only implies 
a permanency but also a facility and 
use to action, it follows that they can 
with reason be called virtues. We 
conclude: the essence of the hypo- 
static moment implies on the part of 
the blessed Trinity a particular com- 
munication distinct from and higher 
than that of the substantial moment, 
and respectively to created persons it 


reference to the 


certain 


*We can find no other word to express the 
idea. It will be explained in the article on ** Pa- 
lingenesia.”’ 

+ As we are considering the supernatural mo- 
ment independent of sin, the theory of these three 
faculties is necessarily incomplete. 
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implies a closer union with the Trinity, 
and consequently a partaking of the 
Godhead, together with a higher like- 
ness, truly inherent in the spirit—a 
likeness which breaks itself into three 
permanent and habitual powers of 
supernatural intelligence, supernatu- 
ral will, and supernatural reliance, in 
the state of habits or virtues. 

To complete the idea of this mo- 
ment, a few more remarks are ne- 
cessary relative to its preserva- 
tion, and to the manner according 
to which it can act and develop 
itself. 

And first as to preservation. We 
have often observed that the super- 


natural, comprehending a principle of 
activity dividing itself into three su- 
pernatural faculties, is finite ; and con- 
sequently, as such it requires the im- 
manence of the effective action of 
God to maintain its existence. ‘This 
is evident. 
mere 


Every finite being, by the 
act of its existence, does not 
change its nature of contingent, and 
pass into that of the absolute; but 
its essence being immutable, it remains 
always contingent, that is, of itself, and 
in force of its nature, indifferent to be 
or not to be. Consequently, in order 
that it may maintain and keep its ex- 
istence, it is necessary that the same 
action which caused it to exist sub- 
jectively keep its existence in all the 
moments of time or extra time > that 
is, it is necessary that the same action, 
which determined the native and es- 
sential indifference to be or not to be 
to the fact of being, keep it always so 
determined. In other words, the ex- 
istence of a contingent being does 
not originate in an interior and essen- 
tial principle, as it is in the absolute, 
but arises from an exterior and inde- 
pendent principle. Therefore, that 
same exterior principle which caused 
its existence must maintain it, else 
the contingent, having no interior 
principle of preservation, would ne- 
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cessarily cease to have any subjective 
existence. 

We pass to the last question affect- 
ing the supernatural moment: how 
can it act and develop its faculties, or 
how and under what conditions is the 
development of the supernatural fa- 
culties possible ? 

The answer is, that God must ex- 
cite the supernatural faculties to ac- 
tion, aid them in the course of the 
action, and aid them in completing 
the action. These three moments of 


the action of God required to rende 


the development of the supernatural 


faculties possible, is called concur- 
rence. Now, this concurrence must 
10t be of a moral nature, as it were 
presenting before the supernatural in- 
telligence reasons and motives to ac- 
tion, and before the supernatural will 
attraction to act; but it must be of 
an efficient efiectively and 


. ley tin , +} 
consecutively exciting and aiding these 


nature, 


faculties in their development. 
one word, God must effect i 
This most 


statement, fraught with s« 


the action. momentous 
) Many con- 
sequences, we are going to prove with 
three decisive arguments. 

The first is drawn from the nature 
of finite beings. A finite being is es- 
sentially potential; the infinite being 

119] 


alone is essentially actual. There- 


fore, in order that finite beings may 


act, it is necessary that they should 
pass from the power to the act. But 
no being can pass from the power to 
the act without the effective aid of a 
being not already in act. ‘Therefore, 
no finite being can act without the 
effective aid of a being already in act. 

But the supernatural term is a finite 
being. Consequently, it cannot act 
without the effective aid of a being 
already in act. This being already 
in act is God. Therefore, the super- 
natural term cannot act without the 
effective aid of God. 

We are to prove two things to com- 
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plete the argument: 1. That no be- 
ing can pass trom the power to the 
act without the effective aid of ano- 
ther already in act; 2. That this be- 
ing in act in the case must be God. 
As to the first. 
tion to suppose a being at the same 
time to be in potentiality and in ac- 
tion withsregard to the same action. 
Because, if with regard to any par- 
ticular action I am in potentiality, I 
cannot at the same time be acting it; 
r, in that case, to be acting would 
exclude my being in potentiality in 
to it. 
Now, if a being passing from the 


It is a contradic- 


reference 


power to the act were not aided efiec- 
tively by another already in act, this 
cause it would be in potentiality with 
regard to the action supposed; it 

yuuld be in act with regard to the 
ane action, because it would be mov- 

ig itself, and not be moved by ano- 

It implies, therefore, a contradic- 
ion to suppose a being passing from 
the power to the act without the effi- 
cient aid of another being already in 

t. 

2. That this being already in act 
in the present question must be God 
is evident when we consider that this 
being already in act, moving the su- 
pernatural term to action, is either 
or infinite. If finite, it needs 
itself a being already in act to move 


ninite 


it to act; and this one again, if sup- 
posed finite, would require another, 
and so on ad infinitum. Therefore, 
it must be infinite or pure act.* 

The next argument is as follows: 
If the term of the supernatural mo- 
ment could act of itself without the 
effective aid of God, God would no 
longer be the first, the universal, the 
independent cause of everything. 
For fi a finite being could act of itself 


*S. Th., passim. 
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independent of God’s effective aid, it 
is evident that it would be the first 
cause of its action ; it is likewise evi- 
dent that it would be the only cause of 
its action, and the independent cause 
thereof. Now, this is in contradiction 
both to the essence of finite being and 
to the essence of the infinite being. 
The finite being is essentially second- 
ary and dependent cause; to make it 
first, only, independent cause is not 
to suppose it finite, but infinite; for 
to the infinite essence alone belongs 
to be first, universal, independent 
cause. Consequently, it is absolute- 
ly impossible that a finite being could 
act of itself independent of the effec- 
tive aid of God. We say effective, 
because if this aid were not effective, 
but only moral, the same result would 
follow—because a moral aid is no- 
thing else but the presenting of mo- 
tives or reasons. When an agent is 
determined to action by the aid of 
moral influence, it is the agent, after 
all, which efficiently determines itself, 
and not the motives or reasons which 
determine it. Consequently, if the aid 
of God were only of a moral nature, 
the finite would still be the first, only, 
independent, cause of its action, be- 
cause it would determine itself. Final- 
ly, if the finite could act independent- 
ly of God, God would have no know- 


ledge of the free actions of his crea- 
tures. Because, in the first place, God 
knows things distinct from himself 


only inasmuch as he is the efficient 


cause of them. For his infinite pow- 
er, which he perfectly knows, is the 
only medium whereby he can know 
things distinct from himself.* But 
in an especial manner he could not 
know the free, contingent, and future 
actions of his creatures if he did not 
cause them. 

For there are three possible medi- 
ums of knowledge—identity, ideality 


*S. Th. Summa, part 1. qu. 14, art. v. i cor 


pore. 
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or perception, and causality. Know- 
ledge implies three elements: a sub- 
ject knowing, an object known, and 
a relation between them—a certain 
contact by which the object is appre- 
hended by the subject. Now, this re- 
lation or medium of knowledge may 
be either identity, when the object 
is identical with the subject—God 
knows himself through this relation; 
or it may be a relation of causality, 
as an architect knows his building ; 
or it may be a relation of perception, 
as we know bodies or anything that 
@omes under our perception. 

Now, if we exclude causality, God 
could never know infallibly and cer- 
tainly the future contingent acts of 
his creatures, because he could not 
know them through the relation of 
identity. Nor could he know them 
through the relation of perception, be- 
cause such actions, being future, could 
only be perceived in their cause, and 
the cause, being contingent, could only 
give a possible conjectural knowledge. 

A contingent cause, says St. Tho- 
mas, is equally inclined to opposite 
things, and thus the contingent, as 
future, cannot be the object of any 
knowledge with certainty. Hence, 
whosoever knows the contingent in 
its cause alone, can have but a con- 
jectural knowledge of it.* 

It follows, therefore, that if we do 
not wish to deprive God of an infal- 
lible and certain knowledge of the 
free contingent acts of his creatures, 
we must admit that he knows them 
through the relation of causality, and 
say of God only what Vico errone- 
ously said of man also: God only 
knows what he does respectively to 
things distinct from him. Two objec- 
tions are to be resolved before conclud- 
ing thearticle. The first is that, if it is 
God who must effect the action in 

* This is the opinion of one school. Another 


great school holds a quite different opinion.— 
Ep. C. W. 


finite beings, it is impossible to per- 
ceive how they can be agents. In 
order that they may really be sup 
posed to be agents, the action ought 
to emanate radically from the essence 
of the being, and consequently the 
being ought to be able to develo; 
itself. We should grant the force of 
the objection if the quest#on related 
to the first cause; but the objection 
has no value when we consider that 
it has reference to secondary cause 
For what means a first cause ? 
That agent who, of himself, without 
the aid of any other, can act. With 
regard to him, his action must ema 
nate from his essence, and from that 
alone. But it is not so with seconda- 
ry causes. A secondary cause means 
a cause essentially dependent upon 
the first—dependent not in any unde- 
fined sense, but dependent as cause, 
as active principle, in other words, 
depending on the first cause for it 
action. And this dependence does 
not at all destroy their causality. Be 
cause, as Bossuet profoundly remarks, 
as a created being does not cease to 
be being because it belongs to an- 
other, that is, to God, but, on the 
contrary, it is what it is because it 
comes from God, so likewise created 
acting 
to be 


does not, so to speak, cease 
acting because it comes from 
God; on the contrary, the greater the 
being God gives it, the greater is the 
acting. It is so far from the truth, 
then, that God in causing the acti 
of the creature takes away its action 
or causality, that the contrary is true; 
it is action because God effects it in 
the creature.* 

The second objection is that our 
theory does away with the liberty of 
will. Now, the same answer is to be 
given to this objection. For as God 
effects in everything the being and 
its perfection, if to be free is some- 


* Bossuet, Du libre Arditre, ch. viii 
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thing and a perfection in every act, 
God also effects, in such acts, what 
we call freedom ; and the infinite effi- 
cacy of his action extends itself, so to 
S| eak, even to this formation. And 
it must not be objected here that the 
proper exercise of free will must ori- 
sinate only in will; because 
this would be true if the free will of 
man were a free will first and inde- 


free 


25 
pendent, and not of a free will de- 
rived.* 

God then causes the supernatural 
actions in created persons, and, 1 
doing so, far from injuring their ele- 

vated free will, causes it in its first 
act and in its exercises, and it is free 
will just because God makes it so. 

The consequences of this moment 
in the next article.f 
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THERE was a fire in our neighbor- 
hood the first night I passed at the 
Raymonds’, The alarm rang 

- of sleep ; and the next minute 
rattled past. 
ground ceased to 


me 


igines Scarcely 
tremble 
dark- 
the dusky calyx of a 


and out 


der their passage when the 
‘ss burst, 
lant flower, 
se-red. 
Raymond 
m with a Rob Roy tartan thrown 


like 
bloomed 
into 


came my 


over her 


_ 
tober, 


night-gown. It was 
and the nights were chilly. 


t be amiss to point out in this note 
1 theological terms of the supernatu- 
it. 


in our theory we have called pramery 
al activity is called in theologica x 
ace of exaltation. The three supernatural 
es, virtues of faith, hope, and charity. We 
iced in the virtue of charity the essence 
of sanctifying grace. 
The preservation of the germinal activity and 
its powers is called habitual grace. 
lhe concurrence which enables the germinal 
a ving to develop its faculties is called actual 
race—which 1s of various kinds. If it only 
ves the power without the action, it is called 
ufficient grace. If it gives the action, efficacious 
When it excites to action, preceding 
a precedens; when it aids during 
tion, accompanying grace, gratia concom?- 
When it completes the action, succeeding 
e, gratia subsequens. When it is directed to 
supernatural intelligence, grace of illumination ; 
when to supernatural trust and will, grace of in- 
Spiration, 


»f 


. grat 
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“Yes, the fire is on Cone Street,” 
she said. “I thought so; but 
couldn’t see from our chamber.’ 

As she stood, her stately form was 
defined by the illumination beyond 
it, and a glimmering nimbus curved 
around the silvery hair over her fore- 
head. I lay and looked at her. I 
could willingly have looked at her 
all night, that beautiful old woman! 
—whose age was as the age of wine, 
and meant perfection, douguet of cha- 
racter. 

She looked out a little while in 
silence, then breathed a faint sigh. 
“Tt would be beautiful to see if it 
caused no suffering,” she said. 

“ Yes!” I replied. 

She stood a moment longer, then 
turned away from the window. Would 
she come to me? Yes, she came, 
laid a hand on my hair, bent down, 
and kissed my forehead. “ May the 
Lord bless us all, my dear !” she said. 
“ Good-night !” 

Mrs. Raymond seldom omitted 
that leave-taking with her friends, 
even when the parting was but for 
an hour. “An hour may mean for 
ever,” she used to say. “I have 
found that out in seventy years.” 


we 
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As she went, like a peaceful vi- 
sion, I thought of Leigh Hunt’s 
Abou Ben Adhem, to whose room the 
angel came at night, making the 
moonlight in it “ rich,and like a lily in 
bloom.” Then thought grew dreamy ; 
and, as the rose outside changed to 
a passion-flower, I fell asleep under 
its trailing shadows. 

The Raymonds lived in a charm- 
ing suburban nook, among steep 
banks that shut them in from sight 
of neighbors, but not from hearing. 
With nothing visible but rocks, and 
trees, and gardens, listening there, 
one could hear the pulse of human 
life beat to and fro without. They 
had a gem of a cottage, pretty gar- 
dens crowded with flowers, a grapery, 
a Norway spruce-tree balanced by a 
catalpa, and an avenue of elms reach- 
ing from the terrace-steps, close to 
the portico, down to the gate. There 
were fifty elms, twenty-five on a side, 
and they all sprang high and clear 
from the ground, then bent and 
twined together in the air. I dream- 
ed about them after I went to sleep 
the second time that nfght; or, rather, 
my dream reproduced a real picture. 
I saw again that perfect pair as they 
walked down to welcome me when I 
came, the trees letting fall over them 
a slow, golden sprinkle of leaves, one 
by one. Both husband and wife 
were tall, nobly formed, healthy, and 
silvery-haired, both beautiful with 
that beauty which comes from a 
cheerful piety, perfect love and sym- 
pathy with each other, and the re- 
collection of happy years. They had 
grown to look alike during the 
fifty years they had walked hand in 
hand, and only the woman’s soft 
brown eyes, and the man’s blue 
ones, showed that in youth one had 
been a blonde, the other a brunette. 
Again the sunset shone in their faces, 
bringing out the fine stippling that 
time had drawn there—lines for laugh- 
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ter sweet and merry, lines for thought, 
for patience, for sadness, for sorrow, 
but not one for hate, or wrath, or 
envy had the truthful graver left. 
And ever as he wrought, the softer 
touch of faith and love had half ef- 
faced the marks. So in my dream 
they came down again under the 
lofty arch of elms, with the light in 
their faces and in their shining hair, 
A peaceful vision! But, stretching 
out my hands to it, it dissolved, and 
I awoke. 

It was sunrise, glorious with color 
and stillness, and a faint haze over 
the landscape made it look less like 
a morning than the picture of 
morning. But, looking out, I saw that 
the elms, instead of their thick gold- 
en leafage, stood bare against the 
sky, bold sweep of sinewy limb and 
trembling hair-line of twig finely 
drawn on the azure background. In 
the stillness of the night, every leaf 
had dropped as plumb as if it had 
been a guinea, and under each tree 


its vertical shape was glowingly em- 


bossed on the greensward. 

Going down-stairs, I found my 
friends standing under a sweet-brier 
trellis just outside the door. They 
turned immediately, with a pleasant 
welcome. How gentle and tender 
their And yet they 
were never indolent. “ Without haste, 
and without rest,” 
motto. 

“Tt was the Willis house, on Cone 
Street, that was burned,” Mrs. Ray- 
mond said. “The family have not 
yet returned from their summer visit- 
ing, and only one servant was there, 
so no one was much inconvenienced 
but the firemen. Everything was 
insured. Did yousee the elms? My 
husband was just quoting, @ propos, 
from that poem on old age you read 
us last night : 


ways were! 


seemed to be their 


‘And leaves fall fast, and let the truthful sun- 
light through.’ 
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Look at the morning-glory trellis! 
It is all purple, this morning. I like 
that color best when this fine chill 
comes into the air. Pink is a spring 
color.” 

I did not speak of the fire, since 
she had dropped the subject, for I 
knew that in the house that had 
been burned she had spent the first 
years of her married life, that there 
her five children had been born and 
had died. But after breakfast 
me to walk 


she 
asked round to Cone 
Street with her. 

Mr. Raymond had an arm-chair 
and writing-table in an eastern bay- 
window of the sitting-room, and there 
his mornings were always spent, read- 


ing and writing. “Fortunately, one’s 
correspondence drops off a little when 
one gets to be seventy-five 
old,” he said. 


years 
“JT find that I can- 
not easily dispose of more than one 
letter inaday. But our friends are 
kind. We have piles of little notes 
that require no answer.” 

I sat by him while Mrs. Raymond 
went to attend to 


duties before going out. 


household 
“ How im- 
ossible it is to tell just why people 
J J y peo] 


some 


are charming !” I said, as she left us. 
“Ea that Mrs. Raymond is 
beautiful, is good, that her nature is 
harmonious, still I have not describ- 
ed her.” 

“Don’t try to,” he replied, with a 
slow smile, leaning back and folding 
his hands together. “Indeed, I 
scarcely like to describe, or hear de- 
scribed, one I love, any more than I 
would like to see analyzed a flower I 
cherish. I would rather know of 
my friends only what they generously 
reveal or what I involuntarily per- 
ceive. To purposely study a cha- 
racter, one must be intrusive and in- 
quisitive, must penetrate into re- 
cesses and reserves which should be 
sacred. There is a certain coarse- 
ness of feeling in it. Mrs. Browning 


say 
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says that ‘being ooserved when ob- 
servation is not sympathy, is just 
being tortured,’ and she is right. To 
me, there isno companion more obnox- 
ious than a person of that peering, 
unscrupulous sort, who scans my 
form and features as if there were no 
sensitive, observant soul behind them, 
notes every word, act, impulse, and 
expression, and is, I know, all the 
time engaged in summing up my 
items, and labelling me as belonging 
to a certain class and genus. Be- 
sides, those are not the persons who 
understand human nature. That 
knowledge is best acquired by intui- 
tion, not inquisition. Souls are to 
be seen, as some stars are, by looking 
a little away from them. So treated, 
their shy beams become visible to 
you unawares.” 

I did not reply; and, as if recol- 
lecting that he might, unintentional- 
ly, have seemed to include me among 
the “obnoxious,” he turned with a 
gracious smile that was half for me 
and half for her. “ Elisabeth is sin- 
cere,” he said, pronouncing the last 
word with a fulness and emphasis 
that arrested my attention to it. In- 
stinctively, I glanced up at the genea- 
logy of a word so impressively intro- 
duced. cera, without wax; 
therefore, pure honey. It was a 
crown for a wife’s head, that word 
spoken with such tenderness and 
honor. 

She came in then, tying on her 
bonnet. A wreath of purple velvet 
pansies lay in her hair, a full black 
veil fell around her shoulders, and a 
rich-hued cashmere shawl was wrap- 
ped about her. 

She came to the window, laid her 
hand on her husband’s shoulder, and 
said, “ Good-by, dear!” 

He echoed the word, they looked 
at each other with a momentary smile, 
then we went out. 

The ruins of the fire were still 


Sine 
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smoking when we reached them, but 
not one stone nor timber was left 
standing. After a while, we crossed 
the secluded street, and seated our- 
selves on a mossy rock a little back 
there among the trees. An old pine, 
with a crimson arabesque of vine 
running through it, stood guard over 
us and kept off the sun, the air was 
mellow and fragrant, and a bird sang 
now and then. 

“ Every room of that house was 
full of memories for me,” she said 
dreamily; and, with her cheek rest- 
ing upon her hand, fell into a reverie 
which I did not seek to interrupt. I 
could guess how the walls were built 
up again by her imagination, how she 
crossed the threshold as a bride, how 
doors opened and shut, how chairs 
and tables and pictures came back 
to their places, how curtains waved 
or windows shook in the wind. She 
heard again the step on the floor, the 
voices echoing, and saw the mirrors 
reflecting their faces. 

Some sound or turn of thought 
dispelled the ghostly fabric. I could 
see in her eyes when it fell, and they 
saw only ashes. But the shock was 
not painful, only a solemn one. She 
raised her eyes heavenward, with a 
look of thankfulness, and her mouth 
softened with the reflection of a glad- 
ness too deep for smiles. 

“Yes, human love is sweet and 
satisfying,” she said slowly. “I have 
found it so. With God, and one 
true friend, there is no earthly trial 
which we may not face with fortitude 
or even with cheerfulness. It is the 
only real blessing on earth, that com- 
panionship.” 

She mused a moment, then went 
on: “Some women say that they 
could more easily part with their hus- 
band than with their children. I 
could not; and it seems to me that 
those who could must have been dis- 
appointed in their husbands. Our 
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children are given us to train up, 
then to send forth into the world to 
live their own lives. However great 
may be the mutual love and care, 
still they have their own separate 
lives; and the time comes when, as 
God himself ordained, they leave us, 
and cleave to some one else, some 
one them than we are. 
But our partners we choose when 


nearer to 


both are mature, knowing why we 
choose, and it is our duty as well as 
our desire to be first with each other, 
to love and confide fully, and never 
to be separated. ‘The most exacting 
love cannot ask for n than God 
permits and enjoins in the married 
couple. They are one, he says, 
Yet no one loved their children more 
truly than I did mi 


growing 


10Tre 


ne,” her voice 
tremulous. “I had my 
hopes and dreams about them. I 


was a fond mother. But God’s will 


is better than our wish ; and, though 


I grieved, I was not made desolate 
when I was made childless, for my 
husband was left to me. If he had 
been taken—” She stopped, a slight 
motion expressive of sinking and 
faintness passed over her, a deathlike 
paleness chased the color from her 
face. “Thank God!” she exclaim- 
ed, drawing a quick breath. “ He 
knows what we can bear. And now, 
child, forgive me for making you 
V eep.” 

She stretched her soft hand, and 
laid iton mine. That always seem- 
ed such a favor from her! 

“But your case was a happy ex- 
ception,” I said. ‘ Most people are 
disappointed in love.” 

“Tam afraid it is often their own 
fault,” she answered with asigh. “I 
am sometimes astonished and terri- 
fied to see how people misuse that 
most sacred of gifts, the first affection 
of a humanheart. How often is love 
made a subject of jest, even by those 
who would shrink from being thought 
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coarse or thoughtless! No affection, 
however misplaced or unreasonable, 
should be ridiculed. It may be wrong, 
or pitiable, or tragical, but never 
laughable. How often the knowledge 
that one possesses such a power over 
the happiness of another touches the 
vanity instead of the heart, or wins 
contempt instead of gratitude! How 
often what was eagerly pursued, when 
doubtful, becomes worthless when 
won; not because it is really worth 
less than it seemed, but because the 
possessor is incapable of appreciating 
With what cruel selfish- 
ness some desire and hold an affec- 
tion which they can never reciprocate, 
treating the heart that helps to warm 
their lives as they treat the stove that 
warms their rooms, never thinking of 
t except when they miss it. What 
wonder if such find human affection 
unsatisfying ?. Why, the world is en- 
cumbered and embittered with wasted 
ind insulted affection !” 
quoted Longfellow : 


its value! 


Talk not of wasted affection; affection never 
was wasted: 


it enrich not the heart of another, its wa- 


ters, returning 


Back to their springs, shall fill them full of 

refreshment.’ ” 

She shook her head gently: “ For 
once, the poet missed his figure, and 
the truth. The affection that rises to 
God, like mist from water, does, in- 
deed, return in refreshment. But hu- 
man love flows out like a stream, and, 

rown back upon its source, car 
ries desolation. That thought is con 
trary to nature and to Holy Writ. 
No; the mutual love of man and wo- 
man is the great harmonizer of life. 
It makes faith involuntary, not a 
struggle. 


wer, 


f +h 
lil 


It elevates, it does not 
If we truly love one, we are 
tenderer ever after of all others. Is 
God loved better, do you think, be- 
cause there is so little harmonious 
love on earth? No! butless. Ido 
not mean the passing fancy of a su- 
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perficial admirer, nor the fitful sym- 
pathy of one who comes and goes, 
nor the divided friendship of one 
whose fiiendships are many, nor the 
flimsy romance that for an hour sees 
in you its visionary ideal; but the 
steadfast affection of one whose na- 
ture is like your own, who loves you 
next to God, and whose eyes are 
anointed to see the ideal you are ca- 
pable of being, through all the faults 
of what you are. It has never seem- 
ed to me that the primary thought of 
God in creating men and women 
was that the earth should be peopled, 
but that they should be companions 
for each other. What did the Crea- 
tor say? ‘Jt is not good for man Ww 
be alone. Let us make him a help 
like unto himself? So human love was 
the crowning gift, without which even 
Paradise was not perfect. Since God 
was too immense for the heart of man 
to contain, and would scorch him to 
ashes if visibly possessed by him, as 
Jove did Semele, an equal being was 
given, that they might see, ‘as in a 
rose-bush, love’s divine!’ ” 

When she stopped, with her head 
raised, and a color as rich as that of 
a June rose trembling in her cheeks, 
I bent and kissed her hand. 

She smiled upon me: “ If I were 
but sixteen years old, my dear, some 
might call what I have been saying 
romantic folly. But I am seventy, 
and 1 know. ‘Trust me! Do not 
lose faith in your girlish dreams. 
‘They are true somewhere, if not here. 
Believe in every lovely and noble vi- 
sion you ever had. If you must re- 
nounce them for a time, do it brave- 
ly, but trust the hereafter.” 

After a while, I ventured a ques- 
tion: “Will you tell me something 
of your marriage ?” 

‘’Tis the old story,” she said smil- 
ingly; “only simpler and happier 
than most. Of course, I expected 
some one—girls always do—but I 
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expected him seriously. I used to 
pray for him, whoever he might be, 
and I studied, and acted, and kept 
myself with reference to him. I 
shrank from all jesting about love, 
and from girlish flirtations. I must 
go to him with a fresh heart. It 
never occurred to me to deceive him. 
If I had done wrong, I would have 
told him first. Well, I made one or 
two mistakes, thinking that the right 
one had come; but I soon found 
them out, and there was nothing to 
regret. Atlength, when I had begun 
to ask myself if there really was any 
such person, he came. When I first 
saw James, I knew at once that he 
was what I wanted. There was a 
season of terrible doubt as to whether 
I was what he wanted. ‘Then, thanks 
be to God! I knew that I did suit 
him. And so we were married. How 
little it is, and how much !” 

“ How much!” she repeated pre- 
sently, and looked up the road, as if 
some one there had spoken to her. 

I had not heard a sound, but, fol- 
lowing her glance, I saw Mr. Ray- 
mond coming to us. 

She smiled, her face turned immo- 
vably his way. But, as her gaze 
dwelt, it lost its outward expression, 
and when he reached us she seemed 
to be more aware of his spiritual than 
his bodily presence. He was about 
to speak, but, glancing in her face, 
remained silent. He seated himself 
beside her as I rose, and held the 
hand she placed in his. The light 
October breeze became a living 
touch and a whisper, the sunshine 
a benediction, the overhanging pine- 
tree, with its rubric of vine, was a 
scroll written with a glad promise. 
The two sat there, gazing at the ash- 
es of their early home, and mentally 
trod that path again, from the com- 
ing of the bride, down through joyful 
and sorrowful times, till they reached 
their present selves. She felt instinc- 
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tively when he came down and found 
her with white hair, and faded cheeks, 
and she sang softly, in a voice which 
had yet a tremulous sweetness : 


“ Now we maun totter doun, John; 
But hand in hand we'll go; 
And we'll sleep thegither at the foot, 
John Anderson, my jo!” 


Her voice died to a silvery thread, 
her head drooped a little, till her 
withered cheek rested on; his shoul- 
der. The eyes of both were over- 
flowing, but the skies on which they 
gazed touched their tears with light. 

The next day I left them. 

A month passed ; and it was draw- 
ing toward the last of November when 
I received acallto the Raymonds. I 
must come quickly, the dear lady 
wrote. Her husband was ill, and at 
the point of death. 

By some accident, the letter was 
delayed, and two days had passed 
before I stepped out at the familiar 
gate, and, with a trembling heart, 
hurried up the avenue. A friend met 
me at the door, and I did not need 
to be told that I was too late. 


“ Mrs. Raymond is very quiet,” he 
said, “ but seems rather bewildered, 
and a great deal older. 
not weep, but says continually, ‘ The 


She does 


Lord knows ! The Lords knows best’ 
as if something had surprised her, and 
happened differently from what she 
had expected. She is with him now. 
She sits there nearly all the time. | 
wish she would not, it is so cold!” 

I waited restlessly for her to come 
out. It was too cold for her to stay 
long, and now a light snow, the first 
of the season, was falling; not from 
thickening skies, but in sunlighted 
flings, out of detached clouds sailing 
over. 

When I could wait no longer, I 
opened the door of the great chilly 
room where the dead lay. ‘There 
were flowers all about, and the cur- 
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tains were up, letting in a light so 
bright that the candle-flames were 
almost invisible, and a large white 
crucifix standing there glowed as if 
wrought in gold. ‘The upper half of 
one window was open, and before 
that lay stretched the husband, his 
peaceful face uncovered and touched 
with light. The wife knelt beside 
him, her face hid in the pillow on 
which his head rested, her hand put 
up over his breast and clasping his 
hand. 

I had opened the door gently, and 
she did not stir. I crossed the room 
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with noiseless step, and stood beside 
her, not daring to speak, not having 
the heart to speak, but looking tear- 
fully into that silent face. The light 
snow-flakes had drifted in and settled 
in his hair, scarcely seen in its white- 
ness. I glanced at those two hands, 
his and hers, clasped together on his 
breast. The floating snowflakes had 
settled there, too, over the fingers of 
both, and they had not melted on either. 

So peacefully, so joyfully, they had 
both gone out, hand in hand, 


“Into the land of the great departed! 
Into the Silent Land.” 





SALVE 


MATER 


SALVATORIS! 


THE sunset skies of Galilee 
Were flushed with ruddy gold, 

And softly sighed the ev’ning breeze 
O’er dusky hill and wold. 

Hushed was the murmur of the brook, 
No sign of life was there, 

Till up the grassy slope there came 
A mother, young and fair. 


Softly she came—with downcast eyes, 
And cradled on her breast, 

Hushed by her gentle lullaby, 
An infant lay at rest. 

His dimpled cheek was flushed with sleep, 
And knotted in her hair, 

Still clutched with all their baby force, 
The tiny fingers were. 


The sun had veiled his golden beams, 
Yet on her visage bright 

And on the sleeping babe there fell 
A more than earthly light. 

The lilies sprang beneath her feet, 
And, as she moved along, 

Bright spirits hovered o’er her head, 
And filled the air with song. 
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“ Hail, Mary! full of heav’nly grace, 

*Mongst women ever blest ; 

Full blessed is the baby fair 
That lies upon your breast.” 

She hardly heard the joyous hymn, 
Nor ever looked around, 

Nor saw the radiant blossoms spring 
Before her on the ground. 


She had no ear for heav’nly sounds, 
No eyes for nature’s charms ; 
She only saw, she only heard, 
The babe within her arms. 
What love, what worship, filled her heart, 
No mortal tongue can tell ; 
Nor if the shadow of the cross 
Upon her spirit fell : 


Perchance she saw the distant hill, 
The blood-besprinkled sod, 

And, nailed on high, a dying man, 
Her offspring—and her God; 

And she, with torn and bleeding heart, 
His mother, standing by, 

Waiting—in, oh! what speechless woe— 


To see the Saviour die. 


Long years have passed, and now men weigh, 
With nice and grudging care, 
The claims upon their filial love 
That mother ought to bear. 
They are too proud, too wise, to bow 
Before a humble maid— 
Too virtuous to worship her 
Whom Jesus once obeyed. 


These wise logicians of the world 
Can prove with reas’ning clear 

How He, in heaven, will welcome those 
Who scorn his mother here! 

How he who lay upon her breast, 
And, ere his life was done, 

Confided her to well-loved John, 
Saying, “ Behold thy son !”— 


How he, the best of sons on earth, 
Will honor those on high 

Who dare, with small, ignoble pride, 
His mother to deny! 
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And this is reason !—this is light !— 
A light that blinds the eyes, 

And leads to the fire of endless night, 
And the worm that never dies. 


Through Mary, Jesus came to us, 
And died a death of pain ; 

So we through Mary go to him 
To heal our souls again. 

When, sunk in sin, we dare not raise 
Our eyes to God’s high throne, 
Who else but she will hear our cry, 

And bear it to her Son ? 


Oh! lilies fair of Palestine, 
Your snowy petals wave ! 

Ye blossomed ’neath a virgin’s feet— 
To her your perfume gave. 

And blesséd be the grassy vale 
That Mary gently trod, 

Bearing with more than mother’s love 


Her infant 


and her God. 
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FROM THE FRENCH OF HENRI LASSERRE, 


Vi. 


In spite of the uneasy and suspi- 
cious attitude of the official world, 
the fame of the recent events had 
spread through all the neighboring 
country with wonderful rapidity. 

All Bigorre and Béarn, previously 
excited by the first rumors about the 
apparition, had become still more so 
at the news of the fountain and the 
miraculous cures. All the roads of 
the department were covered with 
travellers coming up in hot haste. 
From all directions, by all the roads, 
great and small, which led to Lourdes, 
people were continually arriving in all 


kinds of carriages, on horseback, and 
on foot. 

Night itself hardly interfered with 
this movement. The mountaineers 
came down by starlight, so as to be at 
the grotto before morning. 

The travellers who had previously 
arrived had also, for the most part, 
remained at Lourdes, not wishing to 
lose any of these extraordinary scenes. 
Hotels, inns, and even private houses 
were swarming with people. It be- 
came almost impossible to give them 
any kind of accommodation, and 
many passed the night before the 
grotto, so as to have a better place 
when the morning should come. 
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Thursday, the 4th of March, was 
the last day of the fortnight. 

When the dawn began to light up 
the eastern sky, a more prodigious 
multitude than on any previous day 
was assembled in the neighborhood 
of the grotto. 

A painter like Raphael or Michael 
Angelo might have found in it the 
subject for an admirable picture. 

Here, for example, an old moun- 
taineer, bent by age and venerable as 
a patriarch, was leaning with his trem- 
bling hands on an immense iron-shod 
staff, the weight and movement of 
which fairly shook the ground. 
Around him is grouped all his 
family, from the old grandmother 
with her sharp features and wrinkled, 
sunburnt face, wrapped in a great 
black cloak lined with red, down to 
the youngest little boy standing on 
tiptoe to get a better view. The 
young girls of the Pyrenees, their 
hands joined with fervor, beautiful, 
quiet, and grave as the magnificent 
women of the Roman Campagna, 
were praying here and there alone or 
in groups; some were saying their 
beads, while others were silently read- 
ing a prayer-book. Others, still, car- 
ried a pitcher in their hand or on 
their head, reminding one of the Bib- 
lical figures of Rebecca or Rachel. 

At a little distance, one might see 
the peasant of Gers, with his enormous 
head, bull neck, and face as apoplectic 
and violent as that of Vitellius; and 
at his side, the fine head of the Béar- 
nese, which the innumerable pictures 
of Henry IV. have made so well 
known and so popular. 

Of medium height, but seeming tall 
on account of their wonderfully erect 
carriage, the full-chested, square- 
shouldered, and agile Basques stood 
gazing at the grotto. The distinct 
type marked by their high foreheads, 
narrow and prominent chins, and thin 
and V-shaped faces indicates the pri- 
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mitive purity of this race, perhaps the 
most ancient of all those inhabiting 
France. 

Men of the world of all professions, 
magistrates, merchants, notaries, law- 
yers, physicians, with less distinctly 
marked and more polished features 
than those of the peasants, were also 
mingled in great numbers with this 
heterogeneous multitude. 

The ladies who were present found 
themselves, notwithstanding their pre- 
cautions against the cold, somewhat 
chilly in the frosty morning air, and 
had to move about in order to keep 
warm. 

Impassible and dignified, standing 
erect and wrapped from head to foot 
in the majestic folds of their mantles, 
some Spaniards might be seen here 
and there, waiting with statue-like 
tranquillity. 

They looked toward the grotto and 
prayed. The little incidents that 
would occur and the movements of 
the crowd did not disturb their con- 
templation, and could scarcely make 
them turn their heads ; for an instant 
only they would direct the dark flame 
of their eyes to the cause of the 
disturbance, and then resume their 
prayer. 

In some places, the pilgrims, tired 
by the journey or by their night- 
watches, were sitting on the ground. 
Some had been provident enough to 
bring haversacks of provisions or a 
gourd containing wine. Some of the 
children had gone to sleep, and were 
stretched on the ground, covered by 
the capulet which the mother had de- 
prived herself of in order to protect 
them. 

Some cavalry soldiers belonging to 
Tarbes or Lourdes had come on horse- 
back, and remained by the Gave, out- 
side of the mass of people. Many 
persons, either from devotion or curi- 
osity, had taken the trouble to climb 
a tree for a better view ; and around 
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these conspicuous persons all the 
fields, roads, rocks, and hillocks were 
covered with an immense number of 
men and women, young and old, gen- 
tlemen, artisans, peasants, and sol- 
diers, close, and seemingly waving 
like a field of grain. The picturesque 
costumes of the country shone out in 
brilliant colors in the first beams of 
the sun, as it rose behind the peaks 
of Ger. Far off, from the Vizens 
hillocks, for example, the women’s 
capulets, some of a snowy white, others 
of a flaming red, and the great blue 
bérets of the Béarnese peasants, ap- 
peared like daisies, poppies, and blue- 
bells in the midst of this human har- 
The bright helmets of the ca- 
valry-men by the Gave sparkled in 
the morning light. 

There were more than twenty thou- 
sand persons crowded upon the banks 
of the stream, and this multitude con- 
tinually increased with the arrival of 
new pilgrims from all quarters.* 

Faith, prayer, curiosity, and scep- 
ticism were depicted upon the diffe- 
rent faces. All classes and ideas were 
represented in this immense multi- 
tude. The simple Catholic of the 
early ages was there, who believed 
that nothing was impossible to God. 
Others, tormented by doubt, were also 
there, having come to seek, at the 
foot of these rocks, arguments for 
their faith. Believing women had 
come to beg the Mother of God to 
cure some friend who was sick, or to 


vest. 


*This estimate is that of several witnesses 
whom we have consulted. As for the details of 
the description which we have given of this scene 
and of the movement of the country in general, 
the greater part of them are borrowed from a 
journal very hostile to the whole affair, namely, 
the Ere Impériale of Tarbes, of March 26. 

Four or five weeks afterward, in April, when 
the fortnight demanded by the apparition had 
long been over, and Bernadette no longer went 
regularly to the grotto, the mayor had a regular 
enumeration made of the crowd. On that occa- 
sion, an ordinary day, when Bernadette was not 
specially expected. there were 9,060 persons there. 
(Letter from the mayor to the prefect, dated April 
7,in the archives of the mayor's office at Lourdes, 
No. 86.) 
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convert one who had gone astray. 
Prejudiced infidels had also come, 
with their eyes closed that they might 
not see, and their ears stopped that 
they might not hear. The frivolous, 
who cared little for their souls, were 
there in search only of amusement or 
variety. 

Outside of the crowd and along 
the road, the sergents de ville and 


gendarmes were running hither and 


thither and shouting out in a state of 
great excitement. ‘The adjutant, de- 
corated with his scarf, did not move. 

On a little mound, attentive to 
everything and ready to pounce on 
the least disorder, might be seen Ja- 
comet and the procureur impérial. 

A loud but vague, confused, and 
indescribable sound, composed of a 
thousand different elements, words, 
cries, and prayers, arose from this 
mass of people, and seemed like the 
incessant murmur of the waves. 

All at once the cry came from the 
lips of all, “ Here comes the saint! 
Here comes the saint !” and the crowd 
became extraordinarily excited. All 
hearts, even the most indifferent, were 
aroused, all heads were raised, and 
the eyes of all turned in the same di- 
rection, while instinctively every one 
took off his hat. 

Bernadette, accompanied by her 
mother, had just appeared upon the 
path which the workmen had prepar- 
ed, and was quietly descending into 
the midst of this human sea. Al- 
though she noticed the immense 
crowd, and was no doubt happy to 
see this evidence of their sentiments, 
she was herself quite occupied with 
the idea of seeing once more that in- 
comparable Beauty. When heaven is 
about to open, who would look upon 
the earth ? She was so engrossed with 
the hope which filled her soul that 
the cry “ Here comes the saint!” and 
the signs of popular respect did not 
seem to have any effect upon her. 
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She was so taken up with the thought 
of the vision, and so perfectly humble, 
that she had not even vanity enough 
to be confused or to blush. 

The gendarmes meanwhile had 
come up, and served as an escort for 
Bernadette to the grotto, clearing a 
passage for her through the crowd. 

These good fellows, like the sol- 
diers, were believers, and their sym- 
pathetic and religious disposition pre- 
vented the crowd from becoming in- 
dignant at such a display of force, 
and spoiled the calculations which 
some people had made. 

The various sounds of the multi- 
tude were gradually hushed, and 
were succeeded by a profound silence. 
There could not have been more per- 
fect quiet even at Mass on the occa- 
sion of an ordination or general com- 
munion. Even those who had not 
faith were filled with respect. Every 
one, as it were, held his breath, and, 
if one had closed his eyes, he would 
not have suspected the presence of 
such an immense number of people, 
and would have noticed no sound 
but the murmur of the Gave. Those 
who were near the grotto heard also 
the ripple of the little stream as it ran 
quietly through the little wooden chan- 
nel which had been made for it. 

When Bernadette knelt, all the peo- 
ple with one accord did the same. 

Almost immediately the superna- 
tural light of ecstasy shone upon the 
child’s transfigured face. We will not 
again describe this wonderful sight, 
of which we have already several 
times attempted to give the reader an 
idea. It was always new, as is the 
daily rising of the sun. The power 
which produces such glory has infi- 
nite resources at its command, and 
employs them to vary indefinitely the 
exterior manifestations of its eternal 
unity ; but the pen of a feeble and in- 
competent writer has only limited 
resources. Though Jacob wrestled 
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with an angel, the artist cannot wres- 
tle with God; for he comes to a 
point where he perceives his inability 
to imitate or transcribe all the delicate 
details of the divine work, and can only 
fall down and adore. It is thus I must 
do, leaving those who read this ac- 
count to imagine all the successive 
joys, graces, and raptures which the 
beautiful vision of the Immaculate 
Virgin, in whom God himself delights, 
caused to pass over Bernadette’s in 
nocent brow. Let every one conceive 
for himself what I cannot tell, and 
try to contemplate with mind and 
heart what my,inadequate faculties 
cannot express. 

The apparition, as on the preced 
ing days, instructed the child to drink 
and wash at the fountain and eat of 
the herb which we have mentioned, 
and then repeated the command to 
go to the priests and tell them that a 
chapel must be built on the spot and 
processions instituted. 

The child had prayed the appari 
tion to tell itsname But the radi 
ant “ Lady” had not answered this 
question ; the time was not yet come. 
It was necessary that it should first 
be written upon the earth and engrav- 
ed upon all hearts by innumerable 
works of mercy. The Queen of Hea- 
ven wished to be detected by her be- 
nefits, and that the grateful sound of 
all voices should name and honor 
her, before answering, “ Your heart 
has not deceived you; it is indeed I.” 


Vil. 


BERNADETTE had just set out to 
return to Lourdes. Among the great 
multitude which has been described, 
and which was now slowly breaking 
up, the principal subject of discussion 
was the mysterious command given 
to the child a week before, and seve- 
ral times repeated, notably on this 
very day. All the details and cir- 
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cumstances were examined and weigh- 
ed. 

The Blessed Virgin, speaking to the 
little girl, and through her perhaps 
also to all of us, commanded her to 
go away from the Gave, to ascend 
toward the rock, and penetrate even 
to the inner corner of the grotto, to 
eat of the herbs, and to drink and 
vash at a fountain then invisible to 
The child, obeying the hea- 
venly voice, had done these things; 
she had climbed the steep slope, had 
eaten the herb, and dug the ground ; 
and the spring had gushed out, at 
first small and muddy, then more 
abundant and pure; and as its water 
was drawn it had become in a few 
days a beautiful stream, clear as crys- 
tal—a water of life for the sick and 
the infirm. 

There was no need for profound 
knowledge of symbolism to under- 
stand something of the deep meaning 
of this command, in which philoso- 
phic weakness could see only absur- 
dity. 

What is the great evil of modern 
society ? Inthe intellectual order, is it 
not pride? We live at a time when 
man worships himself. And in the 
moral order, is it not the most unre- 
strained sensuality—the love of all 
that is transitory ? What is the cause 
and object of this prodigious activi- 
ty—this astonishing industry which 
turns the world upside down? Man 
desires pleasure. Through and by 
means of all these fatigues, he seeks 
physical well-being, and the satisfac- 
tion of his most material and selfish 
instincts. He places his aim here 
below as if he were to live here for 
ever. This is the reason why he 
does not care about the church, nev- 
er suspecting that there alone is the 
secret of his true life and eternal hap- 
piness. 

“ O foolish mortals!” said the Mo- 
ther of the human race, “ do not try 


all eyes. 
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to quench your thirst at this Gave 
which passes away ; with these ephe- 
meral passions which pretend that 
they will always last ; with this appa- 
rent life of the senses which is only 
death in disguise ; with these sensual 
joys which kill the soul; with these 
waters which excite thirst but can 
never assuage it, which deceive you 
for a moment, but leave all your 
evils, griefs, and miseries! ‘Turn from 
these turbulent and restless waters, 
desert this stream which will soon 
desert you, and which is now hurry- 
ing you to destruction. Come to the 
fountain which satiates and calms, 
which heals and gives life. Come 
and drink at the fountain of true joy 
and life—at the fountain which springs 
from the eternal rock on which the 
foundations of the church are laid. 
Come drink and wash in its outgush- 
ing waters.” 

‘“‘ Drink at the fountain! But where 
is it ? Where in the church can we find 
this fountain of unheard of graces ? 
Alas! the time has gone by in which 
the church could restore strength to 
the paralytic and sight to the blind! 
Vainly do we look at the immovable 
rock. Our eyes do not behold any 
such miraculous fountain where the 
sick can be cured. Either it never 
existed, or it has been dry these 
eighteen hundred years.” Such 
the language of the world. 

“ Ask, and you shall receive, says 
the Word of God. If miracles do 
not occur in your midst as before, it 
is because, absorbed in the life of the 
senses, and admitting nothing but 
what you see with your bodily eyes, 
you do not seek this fountain in the 
secret places of the Divine Goodness. 
You say that you do not see any 
water in this mysterious corner of the 
sanctuary! Nevertheless, O Berna- 
dette! O humanity! believe. Come 
and draw with the perfect faith which 
the nursling has when it lies on its 


is 
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mother’s breast. Providence is a mo- 
ther. See how the fountain flows 
and increases as it is used, just as the 
milk comes to the infant’s lips.” 

“Drink ? But this water which 
comes from the rock passes through 
impure channels. The clergy have 
a thousand defects, and ideas of their 
own which do not come from heaven. 
Earth has been mixed with the di- 
vine fountain. Wash myself? But 
I am more intelligent, more pure and 
noble than the priest.” 

“ Proud one, art thou not thyself 
formed from the slime of the earth ? 
Memento quia pulvis es, Eat the 
herb, humble thyself, and remem- 
ber whence thou art sprung. All 
thy food comes from the earth, and 
thy daily bread is this very slime of 
which thou thyself wert made. 

“Ts the fountain dry? Humility 
will make it spring up anew. Is it 
muddy? Nevertheless, drink freely, 
and it will become clear, transparent, 
sparkling; and it will cure the sick and 
feeble. The application to the faith- 
ful is evident. Do you wish to im- 
prove the clergy, to bring back the 
apostolic virtues, to sanctify the hu- 
man element of the church? Par- 
take, then, of the sacraments which 
the priesthood dispenses. When you 
become true sheep, you will have 
true shepherds. Wash yourselves in 
théjsoul of this priest; it will become 
clear by cleansing you. You have 
lost the miraculous fountain by mak- 
ing no use of it. It is only by use 
that you can recover it. ‘ Querite 
et invenietis’—you must knock be- 
fore the door will be opened; you 
must ask if you would receive.” 
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ALTHOUGH the crowd, as has been 
saicl, was always unusually large in the 
morning at the time of Bernadette’s 
visit, it must not be supposed that 
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during the rest of the day there was 
solitude at the Massabielle rocks, 
All the afternoon people were con- 
tinually going and returning on the 
road to this grotto, henceforth so 
famous, which everybody examined 
thoroughly, before which many pray- 
ers were said, and from which some 
broke off fragments to keep as souve- 
nirs. 

On this day, at about four o’clock, 
there were still five or six hundred 
persons occupied in this way. 

At that time, a_ heartrending 
scene was occurring around a cradle 
in a poor cottage at Lourdes—the 
home of Jean Bouhohorts and his 
wife Croisine Ducouts. 

In the cradle lay a child about 
two years old, weak and puny, who 
had never been able to walk, and 
had from his birth been consumed 
by a slow fever which nothing could 
abate. In spite of the intelligent 
care of a local physician, M. Peyrus, 
the little boy was at death’s door. 
The livid hues were spread over a 
face fearfully wasted by long suffer- 
ings. 

The father, calm in his great grief, 
and the despairing mother, 
watching the last agony. 

A neighbor, Francgonnette Gozos, 
was already occupied in preparing 
the grave-clothes, and at the same 
time was trying to soothe the poor 
mother with some consoling words. 

The latter was distracted with grief. 
She anxiously and fixedly watched 
the struggles of the little one. 

His eye had become glazed, his 
limbs immovable, and his breathing 
was no longer perceptible. 

“ He is dead,” said the father. 

“If not,” said the neighbor to 
Croisine, “he has not many more mi- 
nutes to live. Go and cry there by 
the fire; I will wrap him in the 
shroud.” 

The poor mother did not seem to 
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hear. A sudden thought had just 
occurred to her, and her tears were 
dried. 

“ He is not dead,” she cried, “ and 
I know that the Holy Virgin at the 
grotto will cure him !” 

“She has gone crazy,” said Bou- 
hohorts sadly. And their neighbor and 
he tried to divert Croisine from her 
plan. She, however, took from the cra- 
dle the seemingly lifeless body of her 
child, and wrapped it in her apron. 

“T am going to the Blessed Virgin,” 
said she, hurrying to the door. 

“But, my good Croisine,” said her 
husband and Frangonnette, “if our 
dear Justin is not already dead, you 
will kill him outright.” 

The mother, beside herself, would 
listen to nothing. 

“What difference does it make 
whether he dies here or at the grot- 
to? Let me at least ask the help of 
the Mother of God.” And she left 
with the child. 

She went very quickly, praying 
aloud as she ran, and seeming to 
those whom she passed indeed like 
a madwoman. 

It was about five o’clock. Seve- 
ral hundred people were still at the 
Massabielle rocks. 

Carrying her precious burden, the 
poor mother passed through the 
crowd. At the entrance of the grot- 
to, she prostrated and prayed for 
some time, and then went on her 
knees to the miraculous fountain. 
Her face was flushed, her eyes full 
of tears, and everything about her 
showed signs of the disorder caused 
by her extreme grief. 

She was at the side of the reservoir 
which the workmen had dug. “What 
is she going to do?” said the people 
to each other. 

Croisine took from her apron the 
naked body of her dying child. She 
made upon herself and uponit the sign 
of the cross; and then, without hesi- 
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tation, with a quick and determined 
movement, she plunged him up to 
his neck in the icy water of the spring. 

A murmur of horror and indigna- 
tion rose from the crowd. “The wo- 
man is crazy,” said every one, and 
they pressed around her to stop her 
proceedings. “You want to kill your 
child, I suppose,” said some one se- 
verely. 

She seemed to be deaf, and re- 
mained fixed as a statue—a statue 
of grief, prayer, and faith. 

One of the bystanders touched her 
shoulder, upon which she _ turned, 
still holding her child in the water. 

“ Let me alone,” said she in an 
earnest and entreating voice. “I want 
to do what I can; the geod God 
and the Holy Virgin will do the 
rest.” 

Several persons noticed the still- 
ness of the child and his cadaverous 
features. “The baby is already 
dead,” said they. “Do not disturb 
the poor mother; she is so overcome 
with grief that she does not know 
what she is about.” 

No; her grief had not crazed her, 
but on the contrary had raised her to 
the most exalted faith—that absolute 
and unhesitating faith to which God 
has promised that he will always 
yield. The earthly mother felt that 
she was speaking to the heart of the 
Mother in heaven. From this came 
that boundless confidence which over- 
came the terrible reality of the dying 
body in her arms. No doubt, she 
knew as well as the rest that the icy 
water in which she was holding the 
child would naturally only kill the 
poor little one at once. No matter! 
her arm was firm and her faith did 
not fail. Fora whole quarter of an 
hour, before the astonished eyes of 
the multitude, in the midst of the 
reproaches and abuse which were 
cast upon her, she held the baby in 
the mysterious fountain which had 
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sprung at the command of the pow- 
erful Mother of a dead and risen 
God. 

Certainly it was a sublime illustra- 
tion of Catholic faith, the specta- 
cle of this woman holding her child, 
already in his death agony, in a posi- 
tion of the most imminent danger, in 
order to obtain from the Blessed 
Virgin a miraculous cure. She of- 
fered him to death that he might 
supernaturally recover life. Jesus 
praised the faith of the centurion, 
but that of this mother really seems 
even more extraordinary. 

The heart of God could not but 
be moved by this act of faith, so sim- 
ple and yet so grand. He as well 
as the Blessed Virgin was attentive 
to this touching scene, and he blessed 
this Christian woman, so like those 
of the ages of faith. 

The child during its long immer- 
sion had continued as still as if dead. 
At last the mother again wrapped it 
in her apron, and hastily returned 
home. 

The little body seemed frozen. 

“You cannot doubt now that he 
is dead,” said the father. 

“No,” said Croisine, “he is not 
dead. The Blessed Virgin is going 
togure him.” And she replaced him 
in the cradle. 

He had only been there a few mo- 
ments when the attentive ear of his 
mother caught a faint sound. 

“ He is breathing !” said she. 

Bouhohorts, at this, threw himself 
down at the side of the cradle, It 
was really so. Justin’s eyes were 
closed, and he was sleeping soundly, 

The mother, however, did not 
sleep. Throughout the evening and 
night, she was continually stooping 
to listen to the breathing of her baby, 
which all the time became more 
and more strong and regular; and 
she waited anxiously for his awaking. 

It came at daybreak. The child 
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was still thin and wasted, but his 
color had returned, and his features 
were calm and beautiful. His smil- 
ing eyes, turned toward his mother, 
beamed with the light of life. 

During this sleep, deep like that 
which God cast upon Adam, the 
mysterious and almighty hand from 
which all our good comes had re- 
vived, not to say resuscitated, this 
body, lately frozen and motionless. 

The child sought the breast of his 
mother, and then, though he had 
never before walked, he wanted to 
toddle around the room. But Croi- 
sine, who had been so bold and full of 
faith the day before, did not dare to 
trust in his cure, and trembled at the 
idea of the past danger. She resisted 
the attempts of the little fellow, and 
would not take him from the cradle. 

The day passed, and the night, 
which was as quiet as the preceding 
one. 

The father and mother both went 
out at daybreak to work, Justin was 
still asleep. 

When his mother returned, a 
sight presented itself which almost 
made her faint. The cradle was 
empty; Justin had got out without 
help ; he was on his feet, and mov- 
ing about, disarranging the chairs 
and other furniture. The little para- 
lytic was actually walking. 

What a cry of joy Croisine uttered 
at this sight, the mother’s heart can 
easily imagine. She wanted to run 
forward to him, but could not; her 
emotion had for the moment taken 
away her strength, and she was 
obliged to lean against the wall. 

A vague fear was, however, min- 
gled with her radiant joy. 

“Take care, you will fall,” she 
cried anxiously. 

But he did not fall; he ran with a 
firm step, and threw himself into the 
arms of his mother, who embraced 
him, weeping. 
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“He was cured yesterday,” thought 
she; “for he wanted then to get up 
and walk, and I, like one that is with- 
out faith, would not let him.” 

“You see now that he was not 
dead, and that the Holy Virgin has 
saved his life,” said the happy mother 
to her husband when he came home. 

Frangonnette Gozos, who had pre- 
pared the shroud for his burial, also 
came in, and hardly trusted her eyes. 
She could not believe for some time 
that it was the same child. 

“Tt is he, sure enough,” said she at 
last. “It really is he; poor little 
Justin!” And they knelt down. 

The mother put the little boy’s 
hands together in the attitude of 
prayer; and all returned thanks to 
the Mother of Mercy. 

The disease never returned. Jus- 
tin grew, and has had no relapse in 
these eleven years. ‘The author saw 
He is strong and 
hearty ; the only trouble with him is 
that he sometimes plays truant, and 
is rather dangerously active. 

M. Peyrus, the doctor who had 
attended him, acknowledged most 
frankly the entire impossibility of at- 
tributing his extraordinary recovery 
to the power of medicine. 

Drs. Vergez and Dozous also ex- 
amined this affair, of so great in- 
terest to and truth, and, 
like M. Peyrus, could not but see in 
it the all-powerful hand of God. All 
recognized in this cure three specially 
remarkable circumstances which gave 
itan evidently supernatural character ; 
namely, the length of the immersion, 
its immediate effect, and the power 
of walking which the child suddenly 
acquired straightway on leaving the 
cradle. 

The remarks of Dr. Vergez are 
most distinct to this effect. In his 
opinion, a cold bath of a quarter 
of an hour in the month of Feb- 
ruary given to a dying baby would 
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certainly, according to all accept- 
ed medical principles, be sure to 
result fatally. “ For,” adds this able 
practitioner, “ though cold baths, es- 
pecially if repeated many times, are 
sometimes very beneficial in cases of 
debility, yet their use is subject to 
rules which cannot be violated with- 
out great danger. In general, also, 
the time should not exceed a few 
minutes, because otherwise the chill 
would destroy all the reactive power 
of the system. . 

* Now, this woman held her child 
in the water of the fountain more 
than a quarter of an hour; thus seek- 
ing to obtain his cure by a pro€eed- 
ing absolutely opposed both to all ex- 
perience and to medical science, and 
nevertheless the cure immediately fol- 
lowed; for,a few moments afterward, 
he was enjoying asound sleep, which 
continued for about twelve hours. 

“ And, as if to show the fact in the 
plainest possible light, and to remove 
all possible doubt regarding the 
completeness and suddenness of the 
cure, the child, who had never been 
able to walk, gets out of his cradle, 
and walks with all the ease and con- 
fidence of one quite accustomed to 
it; showing thus that his restoration 
took place without convalescence, 
and in an entirely supernatural way.” 


IX. 


OTHER cures continued to be work- 
ed on all sides. It would be impos- 
sible to relate them all in detail, both 
on account of their number, and also 
on account of the principle which I 
have adopted to present no fact in 
this book which I have not person- 
ally verified, not only by the evi- 
dence of eye-witnesses, but also by 
that of the recipients themselves of 
the miraculous favors. However in- 
teresting, then, any such accounts 
might be, I must abstain from giving 
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them. I have thus been obliged to 
strike out reluctantly from my narra- 
tive many wonderful cures, perfectly 
well attested even by my own inves- 
tigations, and to confine myself to 
giving a minute account of the most 
striking ones. Some, however, which 
took place about this time, and which 
were authenticated by the commis- 
sion which subsequently examined 
into the affair, may be incidentally 
mentioned, as everybody had heard 
of them thtoughout that part of the 
country. Blaise Maumus, a restau- 
rant-keeper, had an enormous ulcer 
on his wrist disappear before his very 
eye on plunging it into the fountain. 
The widow Crozat, who had been for 
twenty years stone-deaf, suddenly re- 
covered her hearing on making use 
of the water. Auguste Bordes, who 
had for a long time been lame in 
consequence of an accident, saw his 
leg restored to its shape and strength. 
All these live at Lourdes, and any 
one can satisfy himself by consulting 
them. 


X. 


THE authorities, if they were right 
in their unquestioning opposition, 
had in these publicly attested mira< 
cles an excellent opportunity to make 
a searching examination, and to pro- 
secute the originators and propaga- 
tors of such stories, which were evi- 
dently calculated to mislead people 
and disturb the public mind. Noth- 
ing could be easier than to detect the 
imposture. These cures did not 
elude investigation, like the visions 
of Bernadette. And there were not 
merely a few cases, but twenty-five 
or thirty already, and any one who 
wished was free to make inquiries 
concerning them. Every one could 
verify, study, and. analyze them, ac- 
knowledge their reality or prove the 
opposite. 
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The supernatural had ceased to 
be invisible: it was now material 
and palpable. In the persons of the 
sick restored to health, and of the 
cripples to strength, it said to all, like 
Christ to St. Thomas: “See my 
hands and my feet. Look at these 
once blind eyes restored to sight, at 
the dying who have returned to life, 
the deaf who hear, the lame who 
walk.” The supernatural had, as it 
were, become incarnate in these in- 
curables thus suddenly cured, and, 
attesting itself publicly, demanded 
examination. It had become possi- 
ble now, as we may say, to seize and 
collar it. 

Here, as every one could see, was 
the turning-point of the whole affair. 
Some explanation would have to be 
given of the extraordinary events 
which had recently occurred. So 
there was no one who did not won- 
der what able and energetic tactics 
would now be employed by that lit- 
tle official world which had all along 
showed such a resolute determina- 
tion to crush fanaticism. 

What steps would the police take ? 
What process would the law _ insti- 
tute? What severe measures would 
the administration resort to? The 
administration, bench, and police did 
nothing, however, and did not seem 
to think it worth while to risk their 
reputation by a public investigation 
of facts so well known throughout 
the whole country. 

What was the meaning of such re- 
markable quietness on their part in 
the midst of such startling events ? 
It meant that infidelity is not devoid 
of prudence. 

Even in the height of their excite- 
ment and passion, parties have some- 
times a sort of instinct which warns 
them of the extent of the danger to- 
ward which they are hastening, and 
makes them recoil. All at once, they 
cease to carry out the logic of their 
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situation, and no longer dare to at- 
tack that important position of the 
enemy toward which they were just be- 
fore rushing sothoughtlessly with pre- 
mature shouts of victory. ‘They sud- 
denly perceive that absolute and ir- 
remediable defeat alone can await 
them there ; so they retreat, and con- 
duct the war on a smaller scale and 
on less dangerous ground. 

This is all very well in the con- 
flict of arms, but in that of ideas this 
sort of prudence does not seem quite 
censistent with good faith. It im- 
plies, perhaps, a vague uneasiness as 
to the truth of one’s own side of the 
question, or even a presentiment of 
the certainty and solidity of the views 
which one is combating. Not to 
dare to risk the examination of an 
alleged fact the existence of which 
would be the overthrow of some doc- 
trine which one has confidently ad- 
vanced is to confess an interior doubt 
as to that which one so loudly as- 
serts, to show that one is afraid of 
the truth ; it is to run before fighting, 
to fear the light. 

Such considerations were naturally 
suggested to the most intelligent per- 
sons in the vicinity by the holding 
off of the opposing force before the 
facts which were coming out. 

The infidel party ought to have 
been converted; but it was not. It 
was only disconcerted and _ borne 
down for a time by the sudden and 
violent attack of the supernatural. 
We can have but a slight knowledge 
of human nature, if we imagine that 
even the most conclusive proofs will 
suffice to bring a thoroughly preju- 
diced man to an humble acknowledg- 
ment of his error. Our free-will has 
the terrible power of being able to 
resist everything, even God himself. 
The sun may indeed enlighten the 
world and fill with its beams the 
whole space of the planetary system ; 
but to resist its influence, to counter- 
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act its effect on ourselves, we need 
only shut our eyes. And the soul as 
well as the body can in the same 
way make itself insensible to light. 
The darkness in such a case is not 
due to want of understanding; it 
comes from an obstinate will which 
chooses not to see. 

Nevertheless, a man in such a case 
has to deceive himself with a certain 
semblance of sincerity. He is not 
obdurate enough to deny or resist 
the known truth clearly and resolute- 
ly. What, then, does he do? He 
endeavors to remain in a sort of dim 
light, which enables him to fight 
against the truth without seeing it 
very plainly, and which serves by 
its dimness for a sort of excuse. For- 
getting that voluntary ignorance re- 
moves none of his responsibility, he 
has in store the answer: “ But, Lord, 
I did not know your will!” This is 
the way in which he manages to de- 
ny without examining, and merely 
shrugs his shoulders without taking 
the trouble to investigate. 

He has a secret dread meanwhile 
of being confounded by events, and 
keeps out of their way as much as 
possible. The exterior contempt 
which he affects is only a mask for 
his interior fear. 

Thus it was that, in the face of the 
miraculous cures which were being 
worked on all sides, the opposition 
declined all examination and would 
risk no inquiry. In spite of the in- 
vitations given and the raillery of 
the believers, it turned a deaf ear to 
all attempts to open a public discus- 
sion on the subject. It pretended 
to take no interest in these startling 
phenomena, though they came with- 
in the sphere of the senses, were no- 
torious, and attracting universal at- 
tention, and easily studied ; but con- 
tinued to come out with theories 
about hallucination, a vague and 
misty topic on which one could de- 
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claim at ease without being tripped 
up by an ungentlemanly fact which 
could not itself be overthrown. 

The supernatural had then chal- 
lenged its enemy to combat; but 
“free thought” refused and beat a 
retreat; which was equivalent to de- 
feat and self-condemnation. 


XI. 


THE learned philosophers, how- 
ever, irritated by the facts which 
they tried to despise, but against 
which they did not dare to employ 
the decisive test of public discussion, 
sought other means to get rid of 
them. They had recourse to an 
extremely able manceuvre, the Ma- 
chiavelism of which shows with what 
ingenuity the free-thinkers were in- 
spired by their hatred of the superna- 
tural. Instead of examining the true 
miracles, they invented false ones, in 
order to detect their falsity at a fu- 
ture period. ‘Their journals said no- 
thing about Louis Bourriette, nor 
about the child of Croisine Ducouts, 
Blaise Maumus, the widow Crozat, 
Marie Daube, Bernarde Soubie, Fa- 
bien Baron, Jeanne Crassus, Auguste 
Bordes, and a hundred others. But 
they perfidiously trumped up an im- 
aginary legend, hoping to spread it 
by means of the press and refute it 
afterward at their leisure. 

Such an assertion may seem strange, 
but we do not make it without the 
proof in our hands. 

“Do not be surprised,” said the 
organ of the Prefecture, the “ve Jm- 
périale, “if there are still some people 
who persist in maintaining that the 
child is a saint, and gifted with pre- 
ternatural powers. ‘These people be- 
lieve the following stories : 

“ ast. That a dove hovered the day 
before yesterday over the head of the 
child during the whole time of the 
ecstasy. 
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“2d. That she breathed upon the 
eyes of a little blind girl, and restored 
her sight. 

“ 3d. That she cured another child 
whose arm was paralyzed. 

“ ath. That a peasant of the valley 
of Campan, having declared that he 
could not be duped by such scenes 
of hallucination, his sins had, in an- 
swer to her prayers, been turned into 
snakes, which had devoured him, 
not leaving a trace of his impious 
body.” * 

As to the real cures and miracu 
lous events of which there was un- 
answerable proof, the able editor said 
nothing about them. With equal ad- 
dress, he gave no names, that the lie 
might not be given him. 

“ This, then,” said he, “ is what we 
have come to, but what we should 
not have come to if the parents of 
this girl had followed the advice of 
the physicians, who recommended 
that she should be sent to the lunati 
asylum.” 

It must understood that no 
physician had as yet given any such 
advice. This was simply a straw 
which the organ of the administra 
tion threw out to find which way the 
wind was blowing. 

After having concocted these fa 
bles, the pious and sagacious writer 
became alarmed in the interest of 
reason and faith. 

“This is,’ continued he, “the 
opinion of all reasonable people who 
have true piety, who sincerely respect 
and love religion, who regard the 
mania of superstition as very danger- 
ous, and who hold as a principle that 
events should not be regarded as mi- 
raculous until the church has declar 
ed them to be so.” 

This devout faith, and especially 
the respectful genuflection with which 
it concludes, accords very well with 
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the remarkable diplomacy evinced 
throughout this piece of writing. 
Such are the ordinary formulas of 
those who wish to confine God’s 
sphere of action in the universe with- 
in the limits of their own narrow sys- 
tems. It is, perhaps, needful to re- 
mark concerning the last assertion of 
the article, that its binding force is 
equal only to the jurisdiction of its 
author, and that miracles derive their 
distinctive character not from the 
church, which only recognizes their 
existence, but from God, by whose 
almighty power they are wrought. 
The decision of the church does not 
create a miracle; she merely testi- 
fies to its occurrence; and, on the 
authority of her examination and as- 
surance, the faithful believe. sut 
no law of faith or reason can hinder 
Christian witnesses of supernatural 
events from recognizing and acknow- 
ledging their miraculous character. 
The church never demands the ab- 
dication of reason and common 
sense. 

The article proceeds to state in 
conclusion that “it seems that no- 
thing has yet transpired which the 
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religious authorities consider worthy 
of serious attention.” 

The editor of this official organ 
deceived himself with regard to this 
latter point, as the reader has already 
seen. Nevertheless, the paragraph is 
valuable on one account: it shows to 
the future and to history how com- 
pletely the clergy had abstained from 
taking any part in the events which 
had up to this time occurred; and 
that these events were continuing to 
take place without their having any- 
thing whatsoever to do with them. 

Thrown into the vortex of these 
occurrences, the poor Lavedan, the 
newspaper of Lourdes, felt itself sud- 
denly crushed and almost annihilat- 
ed by facts which it could not deny. 
It kept silence for several weeks. It 
said not a word about the strange 
events that were happening or the 
presence of the immense multitudes. 
One might have thought it a publi- 
cation from the antipodes, were it 
not that its columns were filled with 
clippings from various periodicals 
directed against “superstition” in 
general. 


TO BE CONTINUED, 
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Ortuovox Protestantism, while admitting the wseen pivtnity in the Babe, will scoff at the unseen 


humanity in the Host as absurd—because unseen. 
tery equals mystery, x=y. 


Consistency, thou jewel! To say the least, mys- 


Believe you the babe who ’fore us lies 
On his couch of straw—whose opened eyes 
Now look on us in mute surprise— 

A hidden God ? 


In yonder monstrance, ’neath what seems 

But bread, midst gold and jewel gleams 

Lies hid—so faith consistent deems— 
THE HippENn Gop! 
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MRS. GERALD’S NIECE. * 


Lapy GEORGIANA FULLERTON is 
no stranger to our readers, nor to 
either the Catholic or the non-Catho- 
lic public. She is a convert to the 
church from Anglicanism, and a lite- 
rary lady of distinguished merit. She 
stands, for her rare ability, rich and 
chaste imagination, high culture, and 
varied knowledge, elevation and de- 
licacy of sentiment, purity, strength, 
and gracefulness of style, and the 
moral and religious tendency of her 
writings, at the head of contemporary 
female writers. She loves and writes 
for her religion, and seeks, through 
rare knowledge of the human heart and 
of the teachings of the church, com- 
bined with the graces and charms of 
fiction, to win souls to the truth, or at 
least to disarm the prejudices and 
disperse the mists of ignorance which 
prevent them from seeing and loving 
it. Her works have done much in 
this direction, and deserve the warm 
gratitude of Catholics. 

In general, we do not like modern 
novels, though our duty as reviewers 
requires us to read not a few. The 
bulk of our more recent novels or 
popular works of fiction compels us 
to form the acquaintance of very dis- 
agreeable people, with whom one 
cannot be intimate without losing 
something of the chastity and deli- 
cacy of the soul. Evil communica- 
tions corrupt good morals. Our 
young men and maidens cannot as- 
sociate even in the pages of a novel 
with rogues and villains, the licentious 
and the debauched, without having 
their imaginations more or less taint- 
ed, and their sensibility to virtue 
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more or less blunted. Tory Trol- 
lope, one of the most popular of con- 
temporary English novelists, in his 
Barchester novels, especially in his 
Can You Forgive Her ? forces us, if we 
read him, to associate through weari- 
some pages with people whase mo- 
rals and manners are of the lowest 
type, and whose acquaintance in real 
life we should as carefully avoid as 
we shun persons infected with the 
small-pox or the plague. We may 
say as much of his brother’s Zingis- 
Jarne, and not less of the works of 
such writers as Holme Lee, Miss 
Braddon, Mrs. Henry Wood, Wilkie 
Collins, Amelia Edwards, Charles 
Reade, Charlotte Bronté, Mrs. Gas- 
kell, the mistress or wife of the Posi- 
tivist Lewes, and others too nume- 
rous to mention. 

We know our modern novelists 
profess to be realists, and to paint 
men and women as they are, and so- 
ciety as it is; but this, even if it were 
true, as it is not, would be no excuse 
or-extenuation. Vice and crime lose 
much of their hideousness by fami 
liarity, and our horror of them is not 
a little lessened by the habit of asso- 


ciating with them even in imagina- 


tion. We lose the flower of chastity 
from our souls when we mingle with 
them for pastime or distraction. Even 
they whose duty it is to make them- 
selves acquainted with the diseases, 
moral and physical, of individuals or 
society,in order to learn and apply 
the remedy, unless strictly on their 
guard and protected by divine grace, 
are in great danger of losing their 
virtue. What must be the danger, 
then, to those who seek acquaintance 
with them from a morbid curiosity, 
the craving for excitement, or simple 
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amusement ? What judicious parent 
regards the Police Gazette, the Chro- 
nicles of the Old Bailey, or the re- 
ports of criminal trials published by 
our respectable dailies, as harmless 
reading for either sex? Yet the cha- 
racters they present are real, such as 
are actually found in real life. 

We make no account of the poeti- 
cal justice the writer administers to his 
characters at the end of his novel or 
romance. ‘The mischief is done long 
before the end is reached, and done 
by association with the immoral and 
the criminal characters introduced— 
often the most attractive characters 
in the book—the familiarity acquired 
with scenes of iniquity, dissoluteness, 
and dissipation. The scene in which 
Fagin teaches young Oliver the art 
of pocket-picking has made more 
than one bright boy emulate the Art- 
ful Dodger. Nobody is deterred 
from house-breaking or street-walking 
by the horrid death of Bill Sykes or 
the tragic fate of Nancy. ‘The evil 
of associating with such an accom- 
plished hypocrite and scoundrel as 
Scott’s Ned Christian, the dissolute 
and thoroughly unprincipled Duke 
of Buckingham, or the merry mo- 
narch, Charles II., with his mistresses, 
is imperfectly neutralized by the tem- 
perance of Julian and the modesty, 
purity, and fidelity of Alice. ‘The 
reward of virtue and the punishment 

f iniquity in novels cannot abate, 
and can never undo, the harm done 
by association with evil-thinkers and 
evil-doers. 

Nor do we concede that our mo- 
dern novelists, realists as they claim 
to be, who treat us to any amount of 
intrigue and rascality, flirtation and 
coquetry, seduction and adultery, 
swindling and fraud, speculation and 
gambling, drunkenness and murder, 
whether in high places or low, give 
us a true picture of life or of society 
as itis, ‘Their pictures of society are 
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as false to real life as were those of 
the old medizeval romances so unmer- 
cifully and yet so justly ridiculed by 
Boiardo and Cervantes. Society is 
corrupt, rotten, if you will, but less so 
in reality than in the pages of a Bul- 
wer or a Trollope. Virtue is still the 
rule, vice the exception, and society 
could not exist if it were not so. 
There is corruption enough in pub- 
lic and official life, we grant, to 
make Satan laugh and angels weep ; 
but not all, nor the majority, of the 
men in office or connected with gov- 
ernment are peculators, swindlers, 
tricksters, villains, intent only on “ the 
pickings and stealings” or their own 
selfish ends. They may often lack 
capacity, and fail to aspire to heroic 
virtue, but the evil-intentioned bear 
a small proportion to the whole. In 
domestic life, no doubt, there are un- 
faithful husbands and unchaste wives, 
but there are few countries in which 
they are not the exception. In the 
business world, there are rash specu- 
lators, fraudulent dealers, swindling 
bankers, corrupt railroad and other 
corporation presidents, directors, trea- 
surers, and agents, but the great ma- 
jority are, according to the standard of 
the business world, fair and honest in 
theirtransactions. Their standard may 
not be the highest, but they who do 
not live up to it are the exceptions 
to the rule. There is imperfect vir- 
tue in the world, but no total depra- 
vity; and rarely do we meet one, 
however hardened, who not 
somewhere a mellow his 
heart. 

In addition to the faults of novels 
in general, novels written by women 
have the grave fault of tending al- 
most uniformly to degrade woman. 
Women, of course, are the principal 
personages, and men only play se- 
cond-fiddle in female novels, but 
of this we complain not; what we do 
complain of is, that women—who 


has 
spot in 
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must be presumed to know, and to 
wish to write up, their own sex—de- 
pict women in their novels such as no 
honorable or high-minded man can 
love or esteem. We do not recollect 
a single heroine of a feminine novel 
that, were we young and a marrying 
man, we could love or desire to have 
for a wife. Women are almost inva- 
riably cruel to woman, they lay bare 
all her faults and imperfections, de- 
pict her as a weak and whimpering 
sentimentalist, deluging us with an 
ocean of tears; as an unprincipled 
intriguer and manager, a heartless 
flirt, a heartless coquette, playing 
with her victim as the cat with the 
mouse ; or as a cruel despot, greedy 
of power and of its display, thorough- 
ly unscrupulous as to the means she 
adopts to acquire it, and reckless of 
the hearts she crushes or the ruin she 
spreads in displaying it. Even when 
her purposes are laudable, they repre- 
sent her in her efforts to realize them 
as artful, untruthful, diplomatic, ne- 
ver open, ftank, straightforward, and 
honest. The whole plot of feminine 
novels turns usually on feminine 
dissimulations. The reader sees 
that a single word spoken when it 
might be and ought to be would pre- 
vent or clear up all misunderstand- 
ing, and make it all sunshine and fair 
weather for the lovers. The heroine 
sees it too, and would say it, but fe- 
minine modesty, feminine delicacy, 
or fear of misconstruction compels 
her to be silent and suffer, and so 
the plot thickens—misconstruction 
follows silence, complications of all 
sorts are created, distress caused and 
deepened to agony, till a happy ac- 
cident near the end of the novel clears 
up the mystery, and ushers in a wed- 
ding and a honeymoon which might 
have come much sooner, if the lady 
had been frank, and had not insisted 
on being trusted on her bare word 
while shrouded in a very suspicious 
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mystery, with all the appearances 
against her. 

Women’s novels are very damag- 
ing to our respect for woman by the 
recklessness with which they reveal 
the mysteries of the sex, expose all 
her little feminine arts and tricks, lay 
bare her most private thoughts and 
interior sentiments, rend from her 
the last shred of mystery, and expose 
her unveiled and unrobed to the 
gaze of the profane world, and leave 
nothing to the imagination. They 
divest her of the mystic veil with 
which man’s chivalry covers her. 
There are passages in Fane Lyre, for 
instance, which show that woman 
can enter into and describe with mi- 
nute accuracy the grossest passions 
of man’s nature, and which men could 
not describe to their own sex without 
a blush. Men are naturally more 


modest thanwomen. To every young 
man not yet corrupted by the sex, 
there is something mystic, almost di- 
vine, in womanhood, something that 


fills him with awe of woman, and 
makes him shrink from the bare 
thought of abusing her as a sacrilege. 
This awe is both his protection and 
hers. Your feminine novels dispel 
the illusion, and prove to him that 
there is nothing more mystic in wo- 
man’s nature than in man’s, that her 
supposed divinity is only the projec- 
tion of his chivalric imagination, and 
that, after all, she is only ordinary 
flesh and blood, kneaded of no finer 
clay than himself. It is a sad day 
for her as well as for him when that 
illusion is dispelled, and man is, as 
the French say, dést//usioné. Woman 
alone can dispel it, and make man 
henceforth regard her as a toy or a 
drudge. St. Paul knew what he did 
when he forbade women to teach, 
commanded them to be veiled and 
silent in public, and to stay at home 
and learn of their husbands. 

Lady Georgiana Fullerton is a 
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woman, and is occasionally woman- 
ish, but her women do not make their 
toilette in public. She respects as 
far as a woman can the secrets of the 
sex. She escapes the chief faults of 
modern novels, whether written by 
men or women. She does not draw 
on the Old Bailey, nor employ the 
detective police to “work up” her 
case. Weare not introduced, in A/7s. 
Gerald’s Niece, to a single downright 
villain or a single genuine coquette; 
and are not treated to a single case 
of seduction, adultery, bigamy, di- 
vorce, or even an incipient flirtation. 
We are not led toa single place of 
amusement and temptation. We are 
not required to associate with disre- 
putable or even offensive characters, 
and the acquaintances we form are 
at least well-bred and _ respectable, 
and some of them distinguished for 
their intelligence, amiability, and emi- 
nent virtue. We renew, and are 


pleased to renew, our intimacy with 


some old friends from Grantley Manor. 
Edmund Neville, now a worthy Ca- 
tholic priest, and the sister of his de- 
ceased wife, and her husband, Welter 
Sydney, become earnest and devoted 
Catholics. Among the new acquain- 
tances we form, if two or three are 
a little below the average, they are 
never brought prominently forward, 
and are never associates dangerous 
to one’s manners ormorals. Through- 
out, the moral and religious tone is 
high, and the atmosphere the reader 
breathes is pure and invigorating. 
Lady Georgiana is a gifted and high- 
ly cultivated Christian lady, who 
knows and loves her religion, and 
whose very presence is a joy and a 
blessing. 

The plot, if it can be called a plot, 
of Mrs. Gerald’s Niece, is not much, 
and the story, though a little impro- 
bable in parts, is simple, and apparent- 
ly told not for its own sake, but as an 
occasion for the writer to introduce 
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and develop the controversy between 
Catholics and the Catholicizing party 
in the Church of England, in which 
heart and soul are absorbed. Mrs. 
Gerald, whose husband died while she 
was still young, had an elder brother, 
Robert Derwent, the proprietor of 
Holmwood, one of the most beautiful 
places in England, whom she loved 
more than anything else on earth. 
This brother, who married late in 
life, was lost off the coast of the Ri- 
viera, by the colliding with another 
in a storm of the steamer on which 
he had embarked, with his young 
wife and infant daughter, at Leghorn 
for Genoa, on his return to England, 
and which went down at the entrance 
of the bay with all on board, as it 
was supposed, except a poor cabin- 
boy and a female infant, who were 
saved in a boat. Mrs. Gerald is very 
anxious to believe that this infant is 
Robert Derwent’s daughter, her own 
niece, not only because of her great 
love for Robert, but also because, if 
so, she is the heiress of Holmwood, 
and would prevent it from going to her 
younger brother, Herbert, who has 
no attachment to the place, and 
whom she dislikes for his dissolute 
character, for having made what his 
family regard as an improper mar- 
riage, and who has threatened to sell 
Holmwood if he ever gets possession 
of it. It is not easy to identify an 
infant only four months old; but the 
rescued child was found wrapped in 
a night-gown which Mrs. Gerald re- 
cognizes as one that she had herself 
worked for her niece, little Annie 
Derwent, and marked with the letters 
A. D., the initials of her name. Two 
witnesses from Florence who knew 
the child swore, too; that it was the 
child of the Derwents, and further 
evidence was judged unnecessary, 
and Mrs. Gerald takes the child, 


‘brings her up as her niece and the 


heiress of Holmwood, and lavishes 
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upon her all the wealth of her affec- 
tion, which the child seems to take as 
a matter of course, and for which no 
extraordinary return is needed. 

One thing troubles Mrs. Gerald. 
As the little Annie grows up, though 
a very good child, she bears no re- 
semblance to either Robert or his 
wife, or any one of the family, and 
appears much more like an Italian 
girl of Mentone than like an English 
girl. Could it be possible, after all, that 
she isnot her mece? Might it not 
be that her great anxiety to find in 
her Robert’s daughter had made her 
too ready to believe her so? Yet 
the proofs seemed conclusive—were 
thought so by others besides herself. 
So she stifles her doubts, cherishes 
her as her niece, and spares no pains 
with her education, till she is of age, 
and betrothed to Edgar Derwent, 
the only son and child of her brother 
Herbert, who had died a few months 
after his elder brother. Mrs. Gerald 


does not visit her dislike of the father 


upon the son. Edgar is almost 
brought up at Holmwood, and be- 
comes nearly as great a favorite with 
his aunt as Annie herself. He is 
about four years older than Annie, 
and, as both grow up, Mrs. Gerald 
had nothing more at heart, though 
Edgar is poor and Annie a great 
heiress, than their marriage. Annie 
loves Edgar, and has loved him from 
a child, and he at least appears to be 
fond of her, and certainly is fond of 
Holmwood, and warmly admires its 
beauties. So by the aunt’s consent 
and approval they are engaged to be 
married, and there seems no obstacle 
in the way of their union. 

But before the wedding-day is fix- 
ed, Lady Emily Hendon, an invalid, 
and an acquaintance, returns to the 
neighborhood of Holmwood, from 
Mentone, where she has resided for 
thirty years or over, bringing with her 
an adopted daughter, Ita or Mar- 
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garet Flower, a young lady of great 
vivacity and rare beauty, a foundling, 
picked up by a fisherman of Spedaletti 
floating in a boat at sea very near 
the spot where Annie herself had been 
rescued, and probably about the same 
time. She and Annie are apparently 
very nearly of the same age, and they 
become warm friends as soon as they 
meet; but Mrs. Gerald no sooner 
sees Ita than her trouble returns. 
Ita bears the most striking likeness to 
Robert Derwent’s young wife, while 
Annie resembles her not in the least. 
When Mrs. Gerald learns the mys- 
tery that hangs over Ita’s birth and 
parentage, and that she had also 
been picked up at sea on the coast 
of the Riviera, she is almost certain 
that she, not’ Annie, is her niece. 
But how can she bear to think of 
disinheriting Annie, and telling the 
girl she has brought up as her niece 
and the heiress of Holmwood that 
she is not her niece, is the child of 
nobody, and inherits nothing? ‘Then, 
if Ita is her niece, she has a right to 
Annie’s place, and cannot without 
great wrong be left out of it. Poor 
Aunt Gerald is greatly troubled, be- 
comes nervous, irritable, and very ca- 
pticious in her treatment of Ita, now 
showing her the most ardent affection 
and now repulsing her with aversion 
from her presence ; falls seriously ill ; 
and thinks it would be a great relief 
if she were a Catholic and could tell 
her troubles to a priest and ask his 
advice. She can place no confidence 
in her Protestant minister. 

Edgar, who sides with the so-call- 
ed Catholic party in the Establish- 
ment, and had taken Anglican or- 
ders before his engagement with 
Annie, in the meantime enters upon 
the great task of instructing and re- 
lieving the poor and of Catholicizing 
the Church of England, or developing 
the Catholic doctrines and church 
principles which he fancies she holds 
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without knowing it, and even while 
denying them. Annie did not much 
like his becoming a minister—priest, as 
she said ; she had been trained by her 
Anglican pastor as Protestant, and 
believed nothing in the Catholicity 
of the Church of England, and in- 
deed took no great interest in any 
of the religious questions of the day. 
She was not imaginative nor specula- 
tive, was not learned, but was straight- 
forward and honest, with a large 
share of common sense. She had 
believed what her minister, the good 
old vicar, had taught her, and did 
not wish to be obliged to think out a 
religion for herself. But she loved 
Edgar, wished to see him happy, 
and was willing that he should be 
happy in his own way. She also re- 
collected that she had the patronage 
of the living of Holmwood, and 
that on the death of Mr. Pratt, the 
present aged incumbent, she can 
confer it on Edgar. So it will do 


very well, and she will interpose no 


objection. In waiting for the vicar- 
age of Holmwood, Edgar accepts 
from Lord Carsdale the living of 
Bramblemoor in the neighborhood, 
a poor living indeed, but affording 
ample opportunity for hard work 
among the poor and for carrying out 
“ church principles.” 

But while Annie takes little inte- 
rest in Edgar’s labors and is not 
able to assist him in carrying out his 
church plans, Ita, who has been 
brought up among Catholics in Men- 
tone and is rather partial to the Ca- 
tholic service and Catholic usages, 
enters with spirit and ready sympathy 
into his plans, and becomes a zeal- 
ous and efficient helper. What might 
easily be foreseen happens. Ita be- 
comes more to Edgar than is An- 
nie; she is constantly with him and 
aiding him. He has persuaded her 
that the Church of England is Ca- 
tholic ; their thoughts run in the same 
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channel ; their aspirations and hopes 
are the same; and he, though resolv- 
ed as a man of honor to keep his en- 
gagement with Annie, whatever it 
may cost him, becomes aware that 
if he was free he could love Ita as he 
can never love Annie; and Ita finds 
that her love for him is becoming too 
strong to be resisted, except by flight. 
A terrible struggle between love and 
honor commences in the hearts of 
both, and threatens to make both 
miserable for life. Annie perceives it, 
and feeling certain that Ita has a 
power of making Edgar happy which 
she has not and never will have, and 
seeking only Edgar’s happiness, she 
generously breaks off the engagement 
and leaves him free to love and mar- 
ry Ita. She herself will never marry ; 
during her life, she will provide am- 
ply for him and Ita; he shall have 
the living, be near her, and when 
she dies Holmwood will be his as 
next heir, or will go to his children. 
Edgar will be happy, and that is all 
she asks. Mr. Pratt opportunely dy- 
ing, she gives him the living, surrounds 
him with all the comforts and luxuries 
of life her love can invent, and finds 
genuine pleasure in working in his 
garden, and seeing him happy in his 
love and unwearied efforts to bring 
the Church of England up to the 
Catholic standard. 

Edgar is very devoted, and labors 
hard in his calling, loses his health, 
is in danger of losing his eyesight, 
and in about two years after his mar- 
riage with Ita is ordered by his phy- 
sicians to seek a more southern cli- 
mate. Ita takes him to Mentone, 
where she still retains the Villa Hen- 
don, left her by Lady Emily, who had 
adopted her. Here and in its neigh- 
borhood Ita obtains a partial clue to 
her birth, loses all confidence in the 
Catholicity of the Church of Eng- 
land, and finds that, cost what it will, 
she must become a rea/ Catholic. 
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Proofs seem to multiply that she, not 
Annie, is Robert Derwent’s daughter 
and heiress of Holmwood. This 
gives her pleasure in so far as it 
clears up the mystery of her birth, 
but greatly distresses her for Annie, 
to whose generosity she owes her be- 
loved husband and all her happiness. 
Dispossess her generous and noble be- 
nefactress! No; itis not to be thought 
of for a moment. She tries to call 
the attention of her husband to the 
discoveries she has made concerning 
her birth and to take his advice, 
but he will not listen to her, does 
not want to know anything of the 
matter, and is perfectly satisfied with 
his “ pearl of the sea,” without in- 
quiring whether she is the child of 
somebody or of nobody. So she 
tells him nothing, and has a painful 
secret she cannot share with him. 
The other matter she dares not 
broach with her husband. He calls 
himself indeed a Catholic, denounces 
Protestantism as a heresy, and mourns 


over its prevalence in his own church, 
but at the same time he cannot en- 
dure that any Anglo-Catholic should 
secede to the Church of Rome, or, as 
Ita expresses it, become “a real Ca- 


tholic.” It isnot that he holds that the 
Church of Rome does not possess the 
character of the church of Christ, or 
that salvation is not attainable in her 
communion; but for Anglo-Catho- 
lics:' to secede and join the Church 
of Rome would be a great scandal, 
would discredit the Catholic move- 
ment in the Church of England, and 
tend to prove, what Protestants al- 
lege, that the movement is a move- 
ment toward Rome, and that those 
who are affected by it have no real 
belief in the Catholicity of the Eng- 
lish national church. Although he 
looked forward to the union of the 
Church of England with the Church 
of Rome as the result of the move- 
ment, yet he regarded it as very 
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improper and wrong for individual 
Anglicans to seek that union for 
themselves. They would be soldiers 
deserting their post. They would 
show a want of confidence in the An- 
glican position, of faith in the move- 
ment, and an inexcusable lack of pa- 
tience and firmness under trial; they 
should stay in the church of their 
baptism, and labor to catholicize it, 
and prepare the way for a corporate 
union with Rome—a union to be ef- 
fected not by submission to Rome, 
but on equal terms, or terms of mu- 
tual compromise. If he so felt about 
persons in general, what must he 
then feel to have his own darling 
wife desert him for Rome? She 
would thus show clearly her want of 
confidence not only in the movement, 
but even in him, her own dear hus- 
band, as a true Catholic priest, which, 
by the way, she never really believed 
him. 

The bare hint that Ita one. day 
gave him that her convictions were 
tending Romeward drove him almost 
beside himself and threw him into a 
rage. He forbade her to think of do- 
ing anything of the sort, and told her 
that if she ever became a Roman 
Catholic she would lose his love, that 
he would leave her, and no longer 
recognize her as his wife. He toid 
her that such a step would be the 
ruin of all his hopes, of his life itself. 
He was terribly excited, suffered seri- 
ously in health, and for a time became 
actually blind, and could see only by 
the eyes of his wife. She was so far 
affected by his excitement as to re- 
solve to delay her union with the 
church till their return to England ; 
but at the same time resolves, let 
come what may, to be true to her 
conscience and to do what it was 
clear to her God required of her. 
They set out on their journey home- 
ward, stop by the way to consult 
a famous German doctor, whose pre- 
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scriptions have a wonderful effect on 
Edgar’s general health and through 
that on his eyes, and finally arrive 
in London, where he leaves her to 
carry out her intention of becoming 
a Catholic, if she persists in doing so, 
and returns himself alone to Holm- 
wood, and throws up his living, very 
much to the wrath and grief of An- 
nie, who sees in it the defeat of all 
her plans and sacrifices for Edgar’s 
happiness. 

Mrs. Gerald is more and more con- 
vinced that Ita is her niece, and that 
she had been too hasty in concluding 
the child she had brought up was 
Robert Derwent’s daughter. Proofs 
accumulate in answer to her inquiries, 
till doubt is no longer possible. Her 
distress becomes agony, and she falls 
dangerously ill. Annie is inconsola- 
ble, and exceedingly angry at Ita, not 
for becoming a Catholic, but for not 
making Edgar happy, the only rea- 
son why she gave him up to her. 


His abandoning his living defeats all 
her plans, removes him from Holm- 
wood, and leaves her no way of mak- 
ing him happy but by dying and 
leaving him to take possession of 


Holmwood as heir-at-law. Ita car- 
ries out her intention, and becomes a 
Catholic, which she had always wish- 
ed to be, informs her husband of the 
fact, who tells her she may return to 
him if she is willing to do so. Aunt 
Gerald grows worse and dies, with 
her last look of love fixed on her true 
niece, much to Annie’s wounded af- 
fection. Ita has satisfied herself, and 
even her husband, when she lays the 
proofs before him, that she is Robert 
Derwent’s daughter, but they, like 
two simpletons, agree to keep the 
matter secret, out of regard to Annie. 
In making out who Ita is, they have 
cleared up the mystery also of Annie’s 
4th, and found that she is the 
daughter of a poor Italian woman of 
Mentone, who was on board the 
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steamer with her child when it went 
down with Robert Derwent and his 
young wife, and who is still living 
and longing for her lost child; but 
they dare not tell Annie, for fear that 
she will be deeply mortified to find a 
mother in humble life, although re- 
ally refined and respectable. Annie is 
desolate. She will die by refusing to 
live. Holmwood will then be Ed- 
gar’s, as it would have been if he had 
married her, and he will be happy, 
her only object in life. 

When she is nearly dead, they ven- 
ture to tell her the truth, that Ita, not 
she, is the heiress of Holmwood, 
which secures it to Edgar, and that 
she has a mother living in Mentone. 
This revived her, and as soon as able 
to travel she demands to be taken to 
her mother, whom she longs to see 
and embrace. Edgar and Ita take 
her to Ita’s villa in Mentone, and 
bring her mother to see her, who re- 
cognizes her by a mark on her shoul- 
der, and embraces her child after 
twenty-two or twenty-three years’ se- 
paration. The mother, Mariana, is 
a pious and devoted Catholic; An- 
nie, or rather Lucia Adorno, her true 
name, listens as a little child to the 
instructions of her poor but now hap- 
py mother, and soon returns to the 
church of her baptism.” She is very 
happy; all has come out just as she 
wished it. Holmwood, through his 
wife, is Edgar’s, and her cares for him 
are no longer needed. She is happy 
with her mother, offers up her life for 
Edgar’s conversion, which is accept- 
ed. Hardly have Edgar and Ita 
reached Holmwood when a telegra- 
phic despatch from Mariana informs 
them that Lucia Adorno, their belov- 
ed Annie, is dead. 

Such is a brief outline of the story, 
and it is easy to see that it has capa- 
bilities of being moulded by the pecu- 
liar genius of Lady Georgiana into a 
very charming work of art. The cha- 
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racters are marked and truthful, stand 
out from the canvas with the distinct- 
ness and freshness of life. We much 
like dear Aunt Gerald, with her deep 
love for her niece, but the most lova- 
ble character to us is the generous, 
unselfish, and undemonstrative Annie, 
who is, in most respects, an exception 
to the heroines of feminine novels. 
She is, of course, very handsome, but 
not brilliant; has a good share of 
plain common sense, but no genius ; 
she is very amiable, sweet-tempered, 
healthy, strong, self-poised, has a dis- 
like of being pitied or petted, is free 
from vanity, is no coquette, no diplo- 
mate, is straightforward and honest. 
She loves Edgar, has loved him from 
her childhood, and has never sought 
even the admiration of another. She 


has always noted Edgar’s fondness 
for Holmwood, and the strongest pas- 
sion of her life has been to place him 
in possession of it; when, therefore, 
he asks her, with the approval of Aunt 
Gerald, her only guardian, to be his 


wife, her wishes are fulfilled, and she 
is happy. But when she perceives 
tdgar, if free, would love Ita as he 
does not and never will love her, and 
that Ita is far better fitted than she 
to make him happy, she at once, from 
her deep and unselfish love, gives 
him up to her rival, and exerts her- 
seli’ in the speediest and most straight- 
forward way to bring about Edgar’s 
and Ita’s marriage, and to effect and 
provide for his happiness. Here, 
however, we think Lady Georgiana 
deviates not a little from the truth of 
nature, and ascribes to Annie a pure 
and disinterested love, of which 
bozarding-school misses may dream, 
but which is seldom or never found 
in real life. 

Ita is very beautiful, sprightly, 
charming, with firm principles and a 
delicate conscience, which she is able 
to obey, though it cost her her hus- 
band’s love and all her earthly happi- 
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ness. We shouid like Lady Georgi- 
ana’s novels far better, however, if, in 
making converts, she dwelt less on the 
struggle certain natures, no doubt, 
experience in giving up the world for 
God, very unsatisfactory opinions for 
faith, or falsehood for truth. There 
is, very likely, in some cases a severe 
trial in leaving old associations and 
entering, as it were, into a new world; 
but, judging from our own experi- 
ence, we do not believe the trial is so 
great or so severe as the conversions 
made in novels would lead one to 
think. In real life, there are no con- 
versions to the Catholic faith without 
divine grace moving and assisting, 
and under the influence of that grace 
one is more deeply affected by what 
is to be gained than by what is to be 
lost. For ourselves, we know that 
with us there was nothing of the sort, 
and nothing could exceed the joy we 
felt as the truth flashed more and 
more clearly on us, and we saw that 
there was deliverance for us from the 
error and sin, the doubt and uncer- 
tainty, we had suffered from for more 
than forty years of a wearisome life. 
We were the wanderer returning 
home, the lost child returning to lay 
his head once more on his mother’s 
bosom. Every step that brought us 
nearer to her was a new joy. And 
when we found ourselves in her em- 
brace, our joy was unspeakable. We 
could not recall anything we had lost, 
or count anything we might yet have 
to endure; we could only sing the 
Magnificat, and we have done no- 
thing since but sing in our heart the 
Te Deum. 

Edgar, the Puseyite minister, so 
devotedly loved by both Ita and An- 
nie, is by no means an elevated cha- 
racter. He is narrow-minded and 
cold-hearted, so wrapped up in his 
own theories and so engrossed with 
his own projects that he has no 
thought or consideration for anything 
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else. He takes himself as the centre 
of the universe, and sees all things 
from the point of view of his own /cA. 
lady Georgiana does not quite un- 
derstand him. She meant him to bea 
pure and noble-minded man, with 
high and generous aims, simply blind- 
ed by his prejudices, and held back 
from the church by his devotion to 
his own views of Anglicanism. But 
she has made him exacting and sel- 
fish, hard-hearted and despotic—a 
true Anglican, who claims to be a 
Catholic and priest without being 
even a Christian. Had he been a 
man of principle, he would never 
have suffered himself to have loved 
Ita while he was engaged to Annie ; 
and if he had been a man of honor, 
he would never have accepted the 
sacrifice so generously offered by his 
betrothed. He could not have done 
it without ever after having despised 
himself. It is a great mistake in 


morals to assume that love is fatal, 


and that a man or a woman cannot 
control his or her affections, or pre- 
vent them from straying where they 
are forbidden. Satan has_ never 
broached a more damnable heresy 
than this of our sentimentalists, that 
love is fatal and uncontrollable. 

The greater and the more impor- 
tant part of Lady Georgiana’s novel 
is devoted to the question between 
Catholics and those who contend 
that the Church of England is Catho- 
lic, if she did but know and own it, 
and are trying to carry out “ church 
principles” in its communion. The 
argument is conducted with spirit, 
courtesy, and ability, and the ques- 
tion is discussed under all its as- 
pects in a manner that leaves little to 
be desired. All is said that needs 
to be said, and well said. Lady 
Georgiana, having been an Anglican, 
and probably a Puseyite, very natu- 
rally attaches more importance to 
the question than we do. For us, 
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the Anglican Church is no church at 
all, but simply a Protestant sect or a 
national establishment. Anglicans 
are simply Protestants, and no more 
Catholics than Baptists, Presbyteri- 
ans, or Methodists. The Anglo-Ca- 
tholics, Puseyites, Ritualists, or what- 
ever other name they are known by, 
are the most thoroughly Protestant 
section of the Anglican body, for 
they insist on following their own 
private judgment against the authori- 
ties of their own sect. Among them 
our Lord, we firmly believe, has ma- 
ny sheep which he will gather into 
the true fold; but while the great body 
of them are protesting, on the one 
hand, against the Protestantism of 
their own sect, and, on the other, 
against what they impiously call the 
“ corruptions of Rome,” then raay 
be addressed in the words of our 
Lord: “Woe to you, Scribes and 
Pharisees, hypocrites, who build the 
sepulchres of the prophets, and gar- 
nish the tombs of the just, and say: 
If we had been in the days of our 
fathers, we would not have been par- 
takers with them in the blood of the 
prophets. Wherefore ye are witnesses 
against yourselves, that ye are the 
children of them who slew the pro- 
phets ” (St. Matt. xxiii, 29-31). What 
are ye better than your fathers, so 
long as ye do the deeds of your fa- 
thers, and adhere to the sect they 
founded ? 

Even if these people could bring 
the Church of England to accept in 
theory the whole teaching of the Ca- 
tholic Church, to adopt in their’ be- 
lief all church principles and to carry 
them out in their worship, they would 
be as really outside of the church of 
Christ as they are now. They who 
adhered to the Church of England 
would not be Catholics, because the 
Church of England is not organically 
united to the Catholic Church, has 
no communion with her, and is not 
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the body or church of Christ at all. 
You may have faith so as to remove 
mountains, may have prophecy and 
know all mysteries, distribute all your 
goods to feed the poor, and even 
give your bodies to be burned (1 
Cor. xiii. 1-3), it profits you nothing 
without charity; and charity, St. Au- 
gustine, even common sense, tells you, 
cannot be kept out of unity. If 
there is a Catholic Church, nothing 
is more certain than that the adhe- 
rents of the Church of England do 
not belong to it; and it has always 
seemed to us that English-speaking 
Catholics are in the habit of touch- 
ing Anglicanism with a consideration 
and a tenderness it does not deserve. 
They thus administer to the pride of 
Anglicans, already nearly satanic, and 
encourage them to believe that they 
are somebody, not as this Congre- 
gationalist, Presbyterian, Baptist, Me- 
thodist, Swedenborgian, Unitarian, 
Dunker, or Muggletonian, but infi- 
nitely nearer and dearer to God. 


They may or may not be something 
more or better in relation to natural 
society, but not a whit more or bet- 
terin relation to the kingdom of God on 


earth or the lifetocome. If we are in 
that kingdom, they are out of it. They 
are not one body with us—and that 
Says everything it becomes us to 
say. 

Lady Georgiana has certainly man- 
aged the controversial part of her 
book admirably well, and in its way 
Mrs. Gerald’s Nieceis all that could be 
reasonably desired. But this style 
of novel, half theology and half ro- 
mance, is not to our minds the high- 
est one. We do not place art on the 
same level with religion, but we love 
art, and would encourage every spe- 
cies of it that does not tend to cor- 
rupt morals or manners. ‘The artist, 
whether painter or sculptor, poet or 
novelist, should be imbued heart and 
soul with the true faith and with true 
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piety. He should live and move in 
a Catholic atmosphere, inspire and 
expire it as the very breath of his 
soul, and then create, so to speak, 
spontaneously out of his full mind 
and heart. His productions will 
then teach no particular doctrine, 
inculcate no special moral, but they 
will breathe a Catholic spirit, and 
tone the reader to faith and piety. 
We do not object to a novel simply 
because it contains a love story—for 
love holds and will always hold an 
important place in most people’s lives 
—if it be a story of true love, and 
told in a true and earnest Catholic 
spirit. Let the mind, heart, and 
soul be Catholic, and what they speak 
out of their abundance will always 
accord with Catholic faith and mo- 
rals, and will be unobjectionable on 
the score of either. 

Grace does not suppress nature, 
and nature has always a great part to 
play; but the trouble with many of 
our Catholic popular writers is that 
they are not thoroughly Catholics in 
their minds, and nature and grace 
move separately in their works, in 
alternate chapters, so to speak, as 
the beautiful and the grotesque in 
Victor Hugo’s romances, and some- 
times in opposite directions. They 
love as the world loves from na- 
ture alone; and when they pray 
or adore they leave nature behind, 
and act from grace alone. They do 
not make grace supplement nature, 
blend it and nature, and obtain real 
unity of life and action. When na- 
tural, they lack grace, and when they 
act from grace they lack nature; 
while grace should elevate nature to 
her own plane, and sanctify love and 
romance, without their losing any- 
thing of their own proper nature or 
charms. When such is the case with 
our Catholic novel-writers, Christian 
faith and virtue, truth and sanctity, 
will inform their works, as the invisi- 
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ble soul informs the body. Then 
they wili be able to write novels or 
romances as full of charm or interest, 
even more attractive than the popu- 
lar novels and romances of the day, 
and sure, in the long run, to prove an 
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antidote to their poison. Lady Geor- 
giana, though she does not perfectly 
realize this ideal of a Catholic novel- 
writer, yet comes nearer to it than 
any other with whose works we are 
acquainted. 





EPIPHANY. 


“ See how from far, upon the Eastern road, 
The star-led wizards haste with odors sweet.” 


EPIPHANY, or “ Little Christmas,” 
as it is sometimes called, is to us 
“ Gentiles” in one sense a greater re- 
ligious feast than the Day itself; for as 
on Christmas the Saviour long prom- 
ised to the Jews was born to them, 
and was unrecognized by them, not- 
withstanding the fulfilment of the 
prophecies so exactly under their very 
eyes; so on this day the three Gen- 
tile kings, in obedience to the myste- 
rious leading of the star, though pro- 
fessing no belief in the God of the 
Jews, knelt before the crib, and offer- 
ed to the infant “ wrapped in swad- 
dling-clothes ” tributes, acknowledg- 
ing his divinity, humanity, and sove- 
reignty. 

It was long ago the custom for 
kings, queens, and other royal per- 
sonages to offer at the altar gold, 
frankincense, and myrrh, in commem- 
oration of these three kings; a cus- 
tom which is still continued in some 
Catholic countries. 

At the time of our Saviour’s birth, 
there was an expectancy of his ap- 
pearance among. many of the hea- 
then nations. The initiated in the 
religious mysteries of the Persians, it 
is said, were acquainted with a secret 
handed down from the time of Zo- 
roaster, that a divine prophet would 
be born of a virgin whose birth would 
be proclaimed by the appearance of 


a bright star. The celebrated j,o- 
phecy of Balaam also made an im- 
pression on the surrounding nations: 
“There shall come a star out of Ja- 
cob, and a sceptre shall rise out of 
Israel, and shall smite the corners of 
Moab, and destroy all the children of 
Seth.” 

There are many histories of these 
three Magi (in Persian, signifying 
wise men) all agreeing that there 
were three, but differing as to the 
names, 

Melchior, Jasper, and * Balthasar 
are the names given by Bede, and 
are certainly preferable to Galaga- 
lath, Magalath, and Tharath. Vene- 
rable Bede describes Melchior as old, 
with gray hair and beard, offering 
gold to our Saviour as king; Jasper 
was young, without any beard, and 
offered frankincense in recognition of 
the divinity ; and Balthasar was of a 
dark complexion, a Moor, with large 
flowing beard, and he offered our 
Saviour myrrh as man. 

Sandys, the traveller, translates 
from the Festa Anglo-Romana : 
“Three kings the King of kings three gifts did 

bring, 

Myrrh, incense, gold,as Man, God, a King, 

Three holy gifts be likewise given by thee 

To Christ, even such as acceptable be: 

For myrrha, tears; for frankincense, impart 


Submissive prayers; for pure gold, a pure 
heart.” 


The journey from the “far east” 
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lasted twelve days (so the old chroni- 
cle says), during which the kings re- 
quired no refreshment, it seeming to 
them one day. : 

After they had presented their 
gifts, the Blessed Virgin gave them 
one of the infant’s swaddling-gar- 
ments, which they treasured carefully. 

In after-years, they were baptized 
by St. Thomas. In the fourth cen- 
tury, the Empress Helena had their 
bodies carried to Constantinople ; 
thence they were removed to Milan ; 
and when the city was taken by the 
Emperor Frederick, in 1164, he gave 
these relics to Reinaldus, Archbishop 
of Cologne. Hence they are com- 
monly called the three kings of Co- 
logne. 

Picart tells us the feast of the Epi- 
phany was established in the fourth 
century, though Brady says it was 
first celebrated as a separate feast 
in the year 813. It soon became 
very popular, and some of the most 
splendid entertainments were given 
on that day. 

The choosing of the Twelfth-day 
king is a very early ceremony, and 
pertains to Germany, France, and 
England. The cake and the bean 
are inseparable from this feast. Her- 
rick thus speaks of it : 

** Now, now, the mirth comes, 

With the cake full of plums, 

Where beane’s the king of the sport here; 

Beside we must know 


The pea also 
Must revel as queene in the court here. 


“ Begin, then, to chuse, 
This night as ye use, 
Who shall for the present delight here ; 
Be a king by the lot, 
And who shall not, 
Be Twelfth-day queen for the night here.” 
The adoration of the Magi was a 
favorite subject in the early mystery 
plays. Marguerite de Valois, Queen 
of France, wrote one on it, as also on 
the nativity, the. massacre of the in- 
nocents, and the flight into Egypt. 
There are said to have been repre- 
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sentations of the Magi in French 
churches in the fifth century, and 
there are French mysteries relating 
to them in the eleventh. 

The first feast of the three kings 
was celebrated at Milan in 1336, by 
the friar preachers, and was called 
the Feast of the Star; this festival 
was continued in Germany up to the 
end of the last century, and Hoffman 
gives the song of the star, which was 
the carol sung upon this occasion: 

“We came walking with our staves 

Wreathed with laurel ; 

We seek the Lord Jesus, and would wish 

To put laurel on his knees.” 

The above refrain was repeated at 
the end of each line: 
“We did come before Herod’s door, 

Herod the king came himself before ; 

Herod then spake with a false man’s heart, 

‘ Why is the youngest of these so swart ?’ 

Altho’ he is swart, he is well beknown, 

In orient lands he has a throne ; 

We all came over the lofty hill, 

And there we saw the star stand still. 

O star! you must not stand still so, 

But must with us to Bethlehem go— 

To Bethlehem, the lovely town, 

Where Mary and her child sit down. 

How small the child, and how great the cood, 

A blessed new year that gives us God.” 

One of the legends is that Mel 
chior offered a golden apple, said to 
have belonged to Alexander the Great, 
made from the tribute of the world, 
and also thirty pieces of gold. 

The history of these thirty pieces 
of gold is curious, showing how the 
legends are connected. 

They were first coined by Terah, 
the father of Abraham, and taken by 
the latter when he left the land of the 
Chaldees. By him they were paid 
away to Ephron as a part of the pur 
chase-money for the field and cave 
of Machpelah, 

The Israelites then paid them back, 
as the price of Joseph, to his bre- 
thren; and as that price was but 
twenty pieces, the other ten were, 
we will suppose, given for something 
else. 

The money came back to Joseph 
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from his brethren in the time of the 
scarcity, and on the death of Jacob 
his son paid them into the royal 
treasury of Sheba for spices to em- 
balm him. When the Queen of She- 
ba paid a visit to Solomon, the thirty 
pieces of gold were included in her 
other gifts. 

When the king of Egypt spoiled 
the temple in the time of Solomon’s 
son Roboam, the king of Arabia, 
who accompanied him, received these 
pieces of money as his share of the 
plunder, and they remained in his 
kingdom till Melchior presented them 
to the infant Saviour. 

In the hurry of the flight into 
Egypt, the Blessed Virgin drop- 
ped these pieces of money and the 
other gifts, and they were found by 
a shepherd, who in after-years, being 
afflicted with an incurable disease, 
applied to our Saviour, who cured 
him, and he then offered these pieces 
at the altar. 

They were afterward paid to Ju- 
das by the priests as his reward, and 
there are two reasons given for his 
requiring thirty piecesofmoney. One, 
that he would have stolen one-tenth 
of the price of the precious ointment 
which Mary Magdalene poured on 
the feet of Jesus, and which was 
worth about three hundred pence; 
the other, that, having been sent by 
our Saviour to provide for the Last 
Supper with this amount of money, 
he fell asleep by the way, and was 
robbed. In the midst of his distress, 
the rich Jew, Pilate, met him, and he 
then agreed to betray his Master for 
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the sum he had lost. When, smitten 
by remorse, he returned the money 
to the priests and hung himself, they 
used one-half in purchasing the pot- 
ter’s field, and with the other half 
bribed the soldiers who guarded the 
sepulchre to say the Saviour’s body 
had been stolen by the disciples. 

After this all trace of them is lost. 
They were of pure gold, the thirty 
“pieces of silver” in the Bible being 
only a generic name for money, like 
argent in French: on one side was 
the king’s head crowned, and on the 
other some unintelligible Chaldaic 
characters, and they were said to be 
worth three florins each. 

The adoration of the Magi has 
been a favorite subject not only for 
poets, but for painters, from the ear- 
liest ages. It is found in bas-reliefs 
in the catacombs as early as the third 
and fourth centuries, and succeeding 
painters have chosen it in all ages. 
In these pictures the attitude of the 
child varies. In the finest, he is rais- 
ing his little hand in benediction. This 
has been objected to because of his 
infancy. But the Divinity was al- 
ways there; he was from his birth 
the Christ. In others, the Blessed 
Virgin is lifting a veil and showing 
him to the wise men, and this is 
beautifully emblematic of the epi- 
phany, or manifestation of a divine 
humanity to sinful man, Other pic- 
tures have the shepherds on one side 
and the kings on the other, intending 
to express the manifestation to both 
Jews and Gentiles, 
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WHEN in the fulness of time the 
boundaries of our republic shall be- 
come coextensive with those of the 
North American continent, a consum- 
mation which, in the opinion of ma- 
ny, is not far distant from realization, 
the future historian of the then exist- 
ing United States will be obliged to 
devote the initial chapter of his work 
to a consideration of the ancient 
chronicles of the countries which now 
lie between our southern border and 
the Isthmus of Panama. He will 
have to go far behind the landing of 
the Pilgrims, the Jesuit missions, the 
conquest of Mexico, and even the 
discovery of the New World by Co- 
lumbus: all events in American his- 
tory which are only ancient by com- 
‘parison. Even the Northern sagas and 
the traditions of anterior European voy- 
ages to the Western continent, so gene- 
ral among the people of the occidental 
coast of Europe in the Middle Ages, 
from Ireland to Scandinavia, sink into 
insignificance before the well-authen- 
ticated and carefully preserved re- 
cords of the people who formerly rul- 
ed over the territory which is now 
known as Mexico and Central Ame- 
rica. 

It may be said, to our shame, that 
we of this country know less of and 
care less to know the ancient history 
of our next neighbors, who in all 
probability are ere long to become 
our fellow-citizens, than we do of 
that of the Greeks, Romans, and 
other ancient races of the Old World, 
with whom we have very little affini- 
ty, and with whose descendants we 
are never likely to be brought into 
very close relationship. Much of 
this partiality, no doubt, is due to 
our earlier college studies; but for 


practical value, as well as for the in- 
sight afforded us of contemplating 
humanity in its least artificial forms, 
struggling in vain after true civiliza- 
tion, unenlightened and uncontrolled 
by divine faith, the history of the 
Aztecs is as fruitful of striking exam- 
ples as is that of the Copts or Hel- 
lenes. Much of this indifference to 
so attractive a study is also owing 
to the fact that it is not an uncom- 
mon belief among us that the Aztec 
nations had no proper method of 
computing time, that they had trans- 
mitted no records of their migrations, 
settlements, laws, and systems of go- 
vernment, or, if they had, it was 
done in so rude and imperfect a 
manner that their claims to a high 
antiquity and an elaborate civil poli- 
ty are mere fables, unworthy of seri- 
ous consideration. 

Nothing can be more erroneous 
than this supposition. We know 
from contemporary writers,and from 
those who wrote of the affairs of the 
country soon after, that the Mexicans 
at the time of the Spanish conquest 
had a most exact and correct manner 
of recording time, more complex, it 
is true, than our system, but agreeing 
with it in the most minute particulars, 
even to the allowance for the annual 
excess of some hours and minutes 
over the three hundred and sixty-five 
days of the solar year, which go to 
make our bissextile or leap-year. As 
late as 1790, while repairing the prin- 
cipal square of the city of Mexico, 
upon which the great temple former- 
ly stood, two huge stones were dug 
up by the workmen, upon which was 
engraved the Indian or Mexican ca- 
lendar, showing the method adopted 
by the Aztecs for the division of 
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time, and the regulation by certain 
engraved signs of the civil and the 
solar year, and upon which a trea- 
tise was written two years afterward 
by Don Antonio de Leon y Gama, 
a learned Mexican astronomer.* The 
Toltec and Aztec nations divided their 
time into days, weeks, months, years, 
epochs, cycles, and ages or centuries. 
Their day, like ours, consisted of 
twenty-four hours, but, like that of 
most Asiatic people, it commenced 
at the rising of the sun, which was 
originally their sole material object 
of worship, and was not divided into 
hours, but into eight irregular parts 
with four rests, nearly corresponding 
to our astronomical numbers 3, 9, 15, 
and 21. Their week was made up 
of five days, one of which was al- 
ways set apart for their public fairs, 
and four weeks made a civil month 
of twenty days. Eighteen months 
composed a year of three hundred 
and sixty, to which were added, af- 
ter the last month, five days called 
memontemi, or useless, because on 
these days the inhabitants did noth- 
ing but receive and ‘return visits.t 
The epoch consisted of thirteen years, 
and the cycle of four epochs, with 
thirteen days added to correct the 
annual excess of the hours and mi- 
nutes, thus bringing the cycle in com- 
plete conformity with fifty-two years, 
as marked on the Cesarian calendar. 
In fact,so complete was their agree- 
ment, and so accurate was the as- 
tronomical knowledge possessed by 
these segregated people, that Clavi- 
gero, Gama, Humboldt, and the later 
chronologists found no difficulty in es- 
tablishing the correspondence of the 
Mexican with the Gregorian method 
of computation, and thus, by the aid 
of the Aztec tables, easily fixed the 


* Descripcion Historica y Cronologica, etc. 
Mexico, 1832. 

+ History of Mexico. 
cisco Saverio Clavigero. 
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By the Abbé D. Fran- 
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dates of the most important incidents 
in the history of Anahuac according 
to our calendar. 

But apart from the permanent re- 
cords or annals which were kept 
with great care in the temples, every 
day, month, year, epoch, and cycle 
had its peculiar mark or sign, and 
its special religious or civic obser- 
vance, which, with a race so supersti- 
tious and so methodical as the Mexi- 
cans, must have impressed them 
firmly in the traditional memory of 
the people beyond the probability 
of a mistake. The termination of a 
cycle, for example, was a period of 
great importance throughout Mexico, 
as the people were led to believe 
that the world would end with it, 
and, like some fanatics of our own 
day, they prepared to destroy their 
clothing, furniture, and household 
utensils, On the last day, we are 
told, they were accustomed to light 
fires, and when assured by their burn- 
ing that their fears were unfounded, 
and the earth had yet another cycle 
to exist, they devoted the thirteen 
intercalary days to refitting their 
houses and renewing their garments, 
preparatory to the festivals that were 
to usher in the new cycle. 

The Mexicans had no alphabet, 
nor any knowledge of numerals cor- 
responding to our Arabic system. 
Their records were therefore neces- 
sarily a species of picture-writing, and 
their numbers a succession of dots or 
small circles. Their ignorance of let- 
ters, and the combination of syllables 
into words, which at first glance 
might seem a fatal objection to their 
ability to record past events, present- 
ed in reality no greater difficulties 
than did the hieroglyphs of the Egyp- 
tians, which, since the days of Cham- 
pollion, are as legible to the antiqua- 
rian of our times as are the writings 
of authors of the black-letter period 
of our literature to ordinary readers. 
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With the Aztecs, the idea found ex- 
pression in the portraiture of some fa- 
miliar object, and a compound word 
or a sentence by two or more objects 
conjoined, something in the manner 
of our juvenile rebuses. ‘Thus the 
month was represented by a circle di- 
vided into twenty equal parts, corre- 
sponding with the number of days, 
each part adorned by the figure of an 
animal, flower, or other object emble- 
matic of the special religious ceremony 
to be observed, or the particular busi- 
ness usually transacted on that day. 
The year also was configured on a 
circle, the interior of which contained 
a profile of a human face, representing 
the moon in reflected solar light, the 
periphery being divided into six equal 
parts, each subdivision having three 
objects representing the seasons or 
the character of the public worship 
to be observed at such times, and 
corresponding, to a certain degree, 
with our zodiacal signs. So likewise 
with the cycle, which was a circle, 
with the sun in the centre, divided 
into fifty-two parts ; but here only four 
absolute signs were used, with the ad- 
dition of cardinal numbers or dots 
from one to thirteen, the end of the 
first epoch, when the second sign in 
order was taken up, and the third and 
fourth in rotation, the numbers still re- 
commencing with each epoch. ‘Thus 
the first day of the month was repre- 
sented by a sea-animal (cefactii), the 
first month by a picture of water 
spread on a house (acahualco), and 
the first year of a cycle by a rabbit 
(to-htli), with the addition ce or one 
dot, consequently the beginning of a 
new cycle, or February 26, would 
be indicated by the hieroglyphs ani- 
mal, water, and rabbit, with one dot; 
and the second day of the second 
month of the second year by the fig- 
ures of wind, or a human head expirat- 
ing (ehecatl), a pavilion (hucaxipe- 
hualitsii), and a cane or reed (acat/), 
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with ome or two dots. The signs for 
days, months, and years varied among 
different nations, but the order of di- 
vision and computation was always 
the same.* 

In this manner, the people of Mexi- 
co and Central America were enabled 
to keep an accurate record of the 
passage of time, and to hand down 
to their posterity the exact year and 
date of the occurrence of any interest- 
ing event in their history, with what 
we must concede was marvellous ac- 
curacy when we consider how com- 
pletely they were shut in from all 
knowledge of the astronomical obser- 
vations and discoveries of the old 
continent—discoveries which required 
sO many centuries of labor, and so 
much close and patient observation 
by men of various nations, to develop 
and reduce to a perfect system. 
Those records of the flight of time 
were generally engraven on stone, as 
being more permanent in its nature 
for the preservation of such important 
data, though the Mexicans and their 
neighbors were also accustomed to 
brand on wood, paint on cloth made 
of the thread of the maguey plant or 
the palm-leaf, on dressed skins, and 
on a kind of paper made’ of the ma- 


* M. de Humboldt has compared at some length 
the Asiatic and American systems for computing 
time, and he arrived at the conclusion that it is 
singularly probable that the zodiacs of the Tol 
tecs, the Aztecs, the Moguls, and the Thibetans, 
and many other nations now separated by a vast 
extent of country, originated on the same point of 
the Asiatic continent. One of the stones described 
by Gama, upon which the Mexican calendar was 
displayed in das-relie/, was nearly fourteen feet 
square and forty inches thick, but the circle sur- 
rounding the sculpture is somewhat less than ten 
feetin diameter. It is, according to Humboldt, a 
blackish-gray trappean porphyry, with bases of 
basaltic wacke, and weighs more than twenty- 
four tons. Thesculpture uponit is well polished, 
and the concentric circles and the divisions and 
subdivisions are traced with mathematical preci- 
sion, It isa monument which contains the peri- 
ods of a great part of the Mexican festivals, and 
served to indicate precisely the seasons for their 
proper celebration, with the course of the sun 
during the two hundred and sixty days of the lu- 
nar year, the interval between the vernal and 
autumnal equinoxes, etc.—Clavigero, His. Mez., 
abridged. 
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guey or other species of aloe. They 
had, besides, colleges and public 
schools, in which the older men were 
employed to recite for the benefit of 
their pupils the speeches of deceased 
orators, and to recount such of the 
deeds of their warriors as had not 
been perpetuated by the annalists, 
taking great care that the younger 
students should learn them by heart.* 

That the Mexicans and other Az- 
tec nations availed themselves of 
those advantages to preserve the his- 
tory of their race intact, there can be 
little doubt. Las Casas, the benign 
and illustrious bishop, worthily called 
the Apostle to the West Indians, who 
had travelled not only among the 
islands of the Antilles, but had visited 
New Spain and other parts of the 
mainland, in speaking of the preser- 
vation of historical records among 
those people, says: “ Among the pro- 
fessors were those who were particu- 
larly charged with the care and cus- 
tody of chronicles and histories. They 
had a knowledge of all things touch- 
ing religion, of gods and their wor- 
ship, as also the founders of towns 
and villages. They knew who had 
commenced to govern, kings as well 
as nobles, their domains, their modes 
of election and succession, the num- 
ber and merits of the princes who 
had departed this life, their labors, 

s, and memorable deeds, good 
and bad, whether they had govern- 
ed well or ill, who were virtuous 
and who were heroes, what wars they 
had had to sustain and how they 
were signalized, what had been their 
ancient customs and their first settle- 
ments, the changes, fortunate or dis- 
astrous, to which they had to submit— 
in fact, all that appertains to history, 
im order that there should be proof 
and proper recollection of past 


act 


*Torquemada, Monarguia Ind. lib. ix. c. 8; 
Acosta Historia Natural y Moral de las Indias 


Ocet. lib. vi. c. 7. 
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events.” The good bishop, while 
averring that not only had he exam- 
ined some of these records person- 
ally, but that his clergy had also seen 
them, expresses his regret that a 
mistaken zeal on the part of some 
of the missionaries had led, in his 
own day, to the destruction of some 
of them. Torquemada, who wrote 
between the years 1592 and 1614, 
and who was thoroughly acquainted 
with the Mexican language and liter- 
ature, gives an interesting description 
of the ingenious manner in which 
the early converts to Christianity 
contrived to fix in their memory and 
represent to others the prayers taught 
by the missionaries. ‘“ Others,” he 
says, “ render the Latin by words of 
their own language of somewhat 
similar pronunciation, but represent 
them not by letters but by figures 
denoting familiar objects, because 
they have no letters but paintings, 
and it is by these characters they 
understand it. For example, the 
word nearest the sound of /afer is 
panth, a sort of flag serving to repre- 
sent the number 20, and thus they 
place this guidon or little flag for 

ater. In the place of noster, a word 
that to them resembles zochtli, they 
painted the figure of an Indian or 
Luna, of which the name, zochtii, re- 
called the Latin word woster, and 
they continued so to the end of the 
prayer. It was by this process and 
by like characters that they noted 
what they wanted to learn by heart, 
and this continued till their thorough 
conversion.” * 

It is to be regretted that so many 
of the original records of the ancient 
settlements of those countries are 
for ever lost to us, but even still there 
are hundreds of ruins in Mexico, Yu- 
catan, Tobasco, and other states that 
not only attest the skilfulness of the 


* Monarguia Ind. lib. xiv. c. 36. 
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aboriginal artists in sculpture and 
mosaic work, but inscriptions on obe- 
lisks, tombs, pyramids, and temples 
which, if we could decipher them, 
would furnish us with the muniments 
at least of their claims to antiquity. 
In addition to those mute evidences 
of past greatness, we have yet remain- 
ing a large number of manuscripts 
scattered in various parts of the 
globe, some in the original nahuati, 
or Mexican language, some partly in 
hieroglyphs and partly in the prose of 
that tongue in Roman characters, and 
others translated into Spanish by the 
missionaries. And here it may be 
well to remark, that whatever blame 
may, from an antiquarian point of 
view, be attached to some ecclesias- 
tics for the destruction of many mon- 
uments and records of the Aztec na- 
tions which were considered to have 
a bad effect on the faith or morals 
of the neophytes, it is to the mission- 
aries, and to them almost without ex- 
ception, that we are indebted for all 
our knowledge or attainable sources 
of information we still possess of 
that singular people. The Francis- 
cans and Dominicans, fired by an ar- 
dent zeal for our holy religjon and 
an irrepressible desire to propagate it, 
quickly mastered the ungrammatical 
ar.d unwritten dialects of the Indians, 
first from a love of their Creator, and 
next for the benefit of science and 
the cause of literature. While the 
soldier of fortune or the bankrupt 
hidalgo contented himself with sub- 
duing his enemy and appropriating 
his: treasure, the soldier of the cross 
was among the ignorant and afflicted, 
speaking to them in their own ver- 
nacular and leading them in the 
ways of salvation. Consequently, 
nearly every printed book on the an- 
cient history of Mexico and Central 
America bears unmistakable marks 
on its title-page of having been writ- 
ten or translated by an ecclesiastic, 
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and nearly all the unpublished docu- 
ments existing on the same subject 
have been rescued from destruction, 
and in most cases annotated or trans- 
lated, by those devoted men. 

A list of some of these invaluable 
manuscripts, which we regret to say 
are at present beyond the reach of 
the ordinary student, is given by 
the Abbé Brasseur de Bourbourg, in 
the introduction to his history, of 
which they partly form the basis.* 
Those in the Royal Library of Spain 
are: 

Codex Letellier, being a Mexican 
Ms. in folio, with figures and expla- 
nations in Spanish, descriptive of the 
periodical feasts of the people of 
Mexico, as prescribed by their ritual, 
with the genealogy of the kings of 
that country, from the foundation of 
the monarchy to the conquest, and 
a later continuation to the end of the 
sixteenth century. 

MS. of San Fuan Huexotszinco, in 
folio of about three hundred pages, 
containing a list of the nobles and 
principal inhabitants of the towns 
and villages of the republic of Huex- 
otzinco, near Tlaxcallan, It is writ- 
ten on European paper, and is very 
valuable on account of the multitude 
of figurative Mexican names written 
over the heads of numerous portraits 
of historical characters mentioned on 
the roll. 
letters and documents in Spanish, re- 
lating to the local divisions of the re- 
public, and at its head is placed a 
tree, with the name of the author 
thereon, supported by an eagle and a 
tiger, meaning guach-tli-ocolotl, a sym- 
bol of the people. 

Las Casas’ Historia Apologetica, in 
five volumes. 

MS. of the Historia Antiqua, by 
the Rev. Brother Diego Duran, a 


It is also accompanied by 


* Histoire des Nations civilisées du Mexique 
et de LAmérique Centrale, etc., par M. LAbbé 
Brasseur de Bourbourg. 4 vols. Paris, 1857. 
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Dominican, written in three volumes, 
A.D. 1588. 

Relaciones, etc., of Michuacan, an 
anonymous MS., which bears evidence 
of having been written by one of the 
early missionary fathers. 

In the national archives of Mexi- 
co are still preserved some of the 
primitive records of that people, but 
so carelessly that Humboldt, who vis- 
ited them many years ago, says that 
not an eighth of those catalogued by 

soturini less than half a century pre- 

viously were to be found, the most 
important remaining being the Re- 
lacion de Ixtiilochitl. The most val- 
uable, however, are in France, whither 
they were taken by M. Aubin for the 
purpose of examination and transla- 
tion.* These are: 

Historia Tolteca, annals painted and 
written in the vernacular, covering 
fifty sheets, and ornamented with fig- 
ures representing the important deeds, 
expeditions, and battles, and the lead- 
ing actors therein, with symbols indi- 
cating the days and years upon which 
the events happened. 

Memorial de Culhuacan, containing 
different original histories of the king- 
doms of Culhuacan, Mexico, and 
other provinces, from the earliest ages 
of barbarism down to 1591, in the 
nahuatl, by Domingo Chimalplain. 
“They are written year by year,” 
says Aubin, “from the year 4 of the 
Christian era, but do not in reality 
commence till A.D. 49, the time of 
the arrival by sea of the Chichimecs t 


*M. Aubin, a French savant, left Paris for Mexi- 
co in 1830, under the auspices of Arago and The- 
nard, for the purpose of making observations on 
the physical and astronomical features of that 
country, but having unfortunately lost his instru- 
ments, shortly after his arrival, he occupied his 
time in studying the ancient languages and mo- 
numents, in the course of which he discovered a 
number of unedited documents and other records, 
“which,” he says, “ entirely changed his ideas 
of the history and geography of Mexico.” 

+The word Chichimeque, so frequently used 
in Mexican history, must not be understood as 
indicating any particular nation or tribe. In its 
original signification it meant foreigner, stranger, 
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at Aztlan, with a considerable hiatus 
about the year 669.” Thereisalso an 
essay on Mexico in the same language 
by this author, embracing the history 
of the perioel between the years 1064 
and 1521, which by Gama and others 
is attributed to Tezozomoc, but Au- 
bin is of opinion that it is made up 
of fragments only of that writer and 
of Alonzo Franco, and annotated by 
Chimalplain, whose name is attached 
to it. 

Historical Annals of Mexico, an 
original ms. dated 1520, commenc- 
ing from the earliest times down to 
the conquest, the probable period, 
says Boturini, of the author’s death. 
It is written on Indian paper in the 
Mexican language, and is ornament- 
ed with cordelettes of ichtli. It is sup- 
posed by Gama to have been com- 
posed by one of the Mexican soldiers 
who was engaged in the siege of the 
city. “This,” says Aubin, “ is also 
the opinion of an anonymous anno- 
tator, and it is difficult to form any 
other opinion from the peculiarities 
noticed in its composition. From 
a very old copy with interesting ad- 
ditions and narratives, we judge that 
the original was written in 1528, and 
consequently only seven years after 
the capture of the city of Mexico.” 

Listory of the Kings and sovereign 
states of Alcolhuacan, with a map on 
prepared skin, representing the ge- 
nealogy of the Chichimeque rulers, 
from Tlotzin to the last king, Fer- 
nando Cortez Ixtlilxochitzin. It con- 
tains many lines in xahuad/. 

History of Mexico, partly in figures 
and characters and partly in nahuati, 
written by an anonymous author in 
1576, and continued in the same 
manner by others down to 1608. 

Besides these, we have the private 


or last-comer, but it was afterward applied as a 
term of distinction. or as implying a superior race, 
as the appellation Norman was formerly used 
in England and Magyar is still in Hungary. 
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collection of the Abbé de Bourbourg, 
which contains many original docu- 
ments and copies of historical records, 
written both before and after the con- 
quest, and which throw much light 
on the earlier periods of the history 
of Mexico and Central America, par- 
‘ticularly the latter. One of these is 
a copy of a work in the zahuatl \an- 
guage, entitled Historia de los Rey- 
nos de Culhuacan, found by the abbé in 
the college library of San Gregorio, 
Mexico, and called by him Codex de 
Chimalpopoca. It was compiled be- 
tween 1563 and 1579, and gives a 
history of Culhuacan from the earliest 
period to, at least, a.p. 751, for after 
that date the translations of Gama 
and Picardo are imperfect and unrelia- 
ble. Another is a copy of the first 
volume of a “Historia del Cielo y de la 
Tierra, etc., by Don Ramon de Ordoi- 
ez y Aquiar, with other historical frag- 
ments by the same author, the origi- 
nal of which was formerly in the Na- 
tional Museum, Mexico. But the 
most important of this collection is 
the Quiché ms. De Chichicastenango, 
containing the history and origin of 
the Indians of the province of Guate- 
mala, translated from the original 
Quiché into Spanish, for the accommo- 
dation and instruction of the clergy, 
“ del santo evangelio.” It appears to 
have been composed partly as a me- 
moir after the ancient original, and 
partly copied from the sacred books 
of the Quichés, to which they had 
given the title of Popo-wuh, or Book 
of Princes. It consists of four distinct 
parts, the first having for its subject 
the history of the creation, the appear- 
ance on the shores of the Mexican 
Galf of the first civilizers or lawgiv- 
ers, and an account of a previous ge- 
neal inundation, resulting in the de- 
struction of nearly the entire human 
race, in which, though distorted by 
grotesque fables, we can easily trace 
the recollection of the deluge of Mo- 
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saic history, so generally found in the 
traditions of the remotest and most 
barbarous races. The second part 
contains the historical epic romance of 
Hunahpu and Exbalanc, preceded 
by the relation of the pride and chas- 
tisement of Wucub Caquix ; the third 
describes the original immigration, 
and dispersion of the newly arrived 
tribes in America; and the fourth is 
an abridgment of the history of the 
kings of Quiché, with a chronology 
of the members of the three royal 
dynasties, an explanation of the va- 
rious titles of the nobility, and their 
duties at court. This Ms., the most 
precious of those relating to Central 
America of which we have any know- 
ledge, is said to be written with great 
elegance in the vernacular by a mem- 
ber of the royal family, and bears 
evidence of having been compiled a 
few years after the arrival of the 
Spaniards. It was first discovered 
about the beginning of the seventeenth 
century at Santo Tomas, Chichicaste 
nango, a town where at that time 
were to be found in great numbers 
the descendants of the ancient Quiché 
aristocracy. Padre Fr. Francisco 
Ximines, provincial of the Domini 
cans, the discoverer and _ translator, 
was also the author of several valua 
ble works on the same subject, though 
de Bourbourg complains that this 
book has suffered much in the trans- 
lation by the persistent attempt of 
the pious Dominican to discover in 
the Aztec fables and traditions a si- 
militude to the truths of revelation 
and the Christian idea of the attr.- 
butes of the Deity. 

The religious enthusiasm of Ximi- 
nes might have led him too far in 
that direction, but there certainly are 
many very striking points of resem- 
blance between some of the Aztec 
traditions and the Biblical account 
of the creation of matter. “ When all 
things else were created,” says the 
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sacred book of the Quichés, “ the sky 
and the earth were finished, the sky 
was formed, its angles measured and 
aligned, its limits were fixed, the 
lines and parallels were placed on 
the sky and on the earth, the sky re- 
cognized it was made, and the hea- 
ven was named by the creator and 
maker—by the mother and father of 
life and existence—by whom and by 
which all act and breathe—the father 
and preserver of the peace of the 
people—the father of vessels—the 
master of thoughts and of wisdom— 
the excellence of all that is in the 
heavens or on the earth, in the lakes 
or on the sea. So it was he that 
named them when all was tranquil 
and calm, when all was peaceful and 
silent, when nothing yet had move- 
ment in the vault of heaven.” * The 
account of the creation given in the 
Codex Chimalpopoca in the Mexi- 
can language, is nearly the same, 
though more circumstantial, and fixes 
the creation of man on the seventh 
day. But in addition to this invo- 
luntary homage to the one true God, 
the people of Mexico and Central 
America in course of time adopted 
for themselves numerous false gods, 
whom they worshipped in their tem- 
ples under the form of idols. These 
represented the sun and moon, the 
seasons, war, peace, and physical ob- 
jects which were supposed to have 
the powers of governing men’s pas- 
sions and affections, and controlling 
human destiny in a variety of ways 
as infinite as we find them described 
in the mythology of the Greeks. Their 
legislators and heroes, too, after the 
lapse of years, were accorded divine 
honors, in gratitude for the benefits 
they had conferred on their race. 
Votan, who is said to have been their 
first lawgiver and the founder of the 


* Translated literally by De Bourbourg from 
the Quiché ms. 
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ancient city of Palenque in Tobasco, 
held the first place in their Pantheon, 
and the successive kings of his dy- 
nasty took rank according to their 
respective merits. Still, under one 
name or another, the people of those 
southern countries internally adored 
the unknown God. “ But,” says the 
history of the Chichimeques, “he 
had no temples or altars, because 
perhaps they did not know how to 
represent him, and it was only in the 
last days of the Aztec monarchy that 
the king of Telzcuco dedicated tc 
him a “o-calli or temple, with sta- 
tues placed on nine courses of stone, 
under the invocation of the ‘ Unknown 
God.’” * The successors of Votan 
had also retained their original idea 
of the existence of the Supreme Be- 
ing, and an indefinite conception of 
his attributes. “They did not pay 
tribute,” says the Quiché ms., “ana 
all spoke the same language; they 
worshipped neither sticks nor stones , 
they contented themselves with ele- 
vating their eyes to heaven and ob- 
serving the laws of their creator; 
they watched with reverence the ris- 
ing of the sun, and saluted with in- 
vocations the morning star, and their 
hearts were filled with love and obe- 
dience.” Thus it seems that idola- 
try was unknown among the ancient 
civilizers of America, and was only 
introduced when centuries had elaps- 
ed, and their descendants, corrupted 
by luxury and debased by perpetual 
warfare, had begun to forget the pure 
and wise teachings of their fathers ; 
then also do we begin to hear of the 
introduction of the horrible custom 
of human sacrifices which disgraced 
their superstitious rites and eventual- 
ly led to the utter overthrow of their 
empire and the destruction of their 
nation.t 


* Ixtlilxochtl. 
+ Clavigero. 
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Following the authority of the do- 
cuments above-mentioned, the an- 
cient history of the Aztec nations may 
be divided into four great periods, 
the first beginning from the arrival 
of Votan, nearly a thousand years be- 
fore the Christian era and ending in 
the first century ; the second, from that 
time when the Nahuas or Toltecans 
overran Central America and the 
valley of Mexico, and subdued by 
force or superior address the descen- 
dants of his followers ; the third, com- 
mencing with the invasion of the 
northern tribes of Mexico and the 
surrounding nations in the seventh 
century ; and the fourth extending 
from the building of the city of Mexi- 
co in 1325 to the Spanish conquest 
in 1521. 

If we except the remnants of sculp- 
ture and bas-relief inscriptions found 
on the remains of the temples of 
Palenque and other places in Cen- 
tral America, the history of the first 
period rests entirely upon the tra- 
ditions of the people, which, though 
of great antiquity and generally uni- 
form, afford us no certain data, and 
very little information other than the 
names of the most prominent rulers, 
who, becoming endeared to the popu- 
lace by their wisdom or bravery, 
were transferred from the domain of 
profane to that of sacred history. It 
is generally admitted that before the 
arrival of Votan, calculated to have 
been about 955 B.c., the aborigines, 
known as Quinames, were in a state 
of absolute barbarism, subsisting on 
the spontaneous products of the land 
or by hunting and fishing. This Vo- 
tan, or Valum-Votan, who is known 
in some Atzec countries by the name 
of Quetzalcohualt, Gucumatz, and 
other appellations, is described as 
coming from the east, “from the 
rising sun,” and -as bringing with 
him a number of companions clothed 
in long robes, and well acquainted 
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with all arts, laws, and sciences, 
Though few in numbers, their superior 
knowledge soon gained them the 
mastery over the ignorant natives, 
whose friendship they also acquired, 
and with whom eventually they in- 
termarried. They built numerous 
towns and cities, taught the Quinames 
the art of agriculture and manufac- 
tures, and by a wise code of laws, im- 
partially administered, they extended 
their empire over a vast extent of 
country, including what is now known 
as Yucatan, Tobasco, Chipas, Oxa- 
ca, Guatemala, San Salvador, and 
Honduras, which lasted for nearly 
ten centuries. Those civilizers are 
supposed to have landed on the low- 
er side of the peninsula of Yucatan, 
and following up the course of the 
river Uzumacenta, made their first 
halt at the spot which is now marked 
by the ruins of their great city, Pa- 
lenque.* A second and similar im- 
migration followed soon after under 
the leadership of Zama, and landed 
at Poutouchan, or Champoton, where 
they built the city of Mayapan. It 
was these later arrivals of whom tradi- 
tion says “ God had delivered from 
their enemies by making a road for 
them over the sea,” that gave Yuca- 
tan the name of Maayha, signifying 
a land without water, a characteristic 
of that state at the present day. t 
The aborigines had been known as 
Quinames, but after the advent of 
Votan and Zama they took their 
distinctive names from the respective 
capitals of these adventurers, and 
their language became that of their 
conquerors, maya or ¢zendal, proba- 
bly the former, though the latter is 
still more generally spoken in Yuca- 
tan. 

In the course of time the descend- 
ants of Votan, both princes and peo- 


* Known also as Na-chan, town of serpents, 
and Ofolum, that is, land of fallen stones. 
+ Herera, His. Occid. liber x. c. 2. 
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ple, lost much of the knowledge and 
morality of their progenitors, reli- 
gion degenerated into the grossest 
forms of superstition, constant wars 
destroyed the love of industry, and 
luxury begot indolence and effemi- 
nacy, and the countries that were the 
first propagators of civilization began 
to degenerate into their pristine state 
of barbarism. It was at this period 
that the Toltecas arrived, also, as 
their traditions assert, from the east. 
They were contained in seven vessels, 
under an equal number of chiefs 
clothed in flowing robes and wearing 
long beards. ‘These new adventurers 
are said to have first appeared some 
time during the first century at Pa- 
nuco, near ‘Tampico, and from thence 
followed the coast line till they reach- 
ed Yucatan or Campeachy, where 
they landed. The Abbé de Bour- 
bourg,in speaking of this locality, the 
fertility of its soil and the remarkable 
salubrity of itsclimate, says: “ These 
details present valuable evidence of 
its being the region that tradition 
assigns as the place where the first 
lawgivers of Northern America land- 
ed, which was the original cradle of 
primitive civilization, and which ac- 
cords admirably with that of the pro- 
vinces of Mexico and Central Ame- 
rica bordering on the Atlantic.” They 
were also called Nahoas, and their 
language zahualt, or “ know-all,” from 
their superior intelligence and know- 
ledge of the arts. But even with 
these superior advantages it was not 
ull after many years of warfare that 
they were able to establish their 
dominion over the Palenques and 
Mayas. They did succeed, however, 
and thenceforth their civilization and 
laws became those of the vanquished, 
and their language spread rapidly 
from the Gila to Panama, and is still 
a living, spoken language in several 
parts of that extensive region. 
Though the incidents of the ap- 
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pearance and progress of this people 
are more authentically recorded than 
those of the preceding race, the re- 
cords are so meagre that they pre- 
sent little more than the names of 
the rulers and short accounts of the 
leading events of their history. If, 
as is not improbable, the extent of 
their empire corresponded with that 
of their language, they must have 
governed at some time or another 
many tribes and nations. We know 
that at the time of the irruption of 
the northern Chichimeques into the 
valley of Mexico they found there 
comparatively civilized communities, 
one of whose principal cities, called 
Teo-Culhuacan, was built by some 
Toltec colonists. They are said also 
to have invented judicial astrology, 
the art of interpreting dreams, of 
regulating the computation of days, 
nights, and hours, and they were 
wont to call together at stated periods 
their principal astronomers to regulate 
their calendar. 

But the great evil of the people of 
the southern part of our continent, 
like that of so many nations of an- 
tiquity, was the multiplicity of their 
independent states, which, though of 
the same race, seldom acted in con- 
cert or acknowledged a general au- 
thority, and, consequently, fell an easy 
prey in detail to any adventurous in- 
vader. When the Chichimeques of 
the far north made their entry into 
the valley of Mexico in the seventh 
century, they met but a feeble resist- 
ance, the Culhuans, the advance- 
guard of the Aztec hordes, sweeping 
through it with the velocity and de- 
structiveness of a whirlwind; and it 
was only after completely subduing 
the inhabitants that they quietly set- 
tled down on the lands so rudely 
won, and built the celebrated city of 
Tetzcuco. The next tribe of the 
race was equally fortunate. It ap- 
peared in the plain of Xocotitlan, and 
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after a six years’ siege captured the 
city of Mamhemi, thenceforth called 
Tollan, where the seat of govern- 
ment was established. These latter 
invaders are also known in history as 
Toltecas, either from the name of 
their capital, or assumed in a spirit 
of self-laudation, which at first they 
were far from deserving, for, says one 
of their own historians, “ they lived 
by the chase, they had neither houses 
nor lands, nor decent garments, nor 
other covering but the skins of wild 
beasts, and their food was nothing 
but the fruit of the zafa/, wild corn, 
and sour figs.” They were a different 
race from the Toltecas of Yucatan, as 
they came from the north and not from 
the east, and, instead of conferring 
enlightenment on the vanquished, 
they seem to have adopted the laws, 
language, and civilization of the peo- 
ple among whom they came. 

Up to the taking of Tollan, the 
government of the Toltecs was a 
mixture of the theocratic and feudal 
systems ; there was only one caste of 
nobility, and none but the descend- 
ants of the seven chiefs had legisla- 
tive power. Soon after the establish- 
ment of their power, an assembly was 
held, which proceeded to the election 
ofaking. ‘The crown was successive- 
ly offered to the two leading chiefs, 
representing the two branches into 
which the Toltec family was divided, 
but was modestly declined by both. 
On the suggestion of their sage, Hue- 
man, a solemn embassy was sent to 
the king of a neighboring nation, re- 
questing him to give them a ruler, 
which he did in the person of his se- 
cond son, Tlatonac. According to 
some native historians, the kings of 
Tollan were seven in number, and 
each reigned in peace and happiness 
for fifty-two years. “It is, however, 
certain,” says the Abbé de Bourbourg, 
“that the princes who reigned in Tol- 
lan, far from passing a peaceful life 
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on the throne, surrounded by reveren- 
tial and sympathizing subjects, were 
too often engaged in the horrors of 
civil and religious strife. The annals 
of the Aztec plateau were more often 
stained with blood through the jeal- 
ousy of rival altars than for the faith. 
In the person of Hueman, the wisest 
of their guides for nearly two centu- 
ries, we recognize the symbol of reli- 
gious authority to which the chiefs 
submitted. It is the priesthood who 
directs still in a special manner the 
supreme government, and who pre- 
sided at its head till the moment when 
it became necessary to separate the 
two authorities, and when the prince, 
impatient of their yoke, thought to 
subordinate them to royalty by vest- 
ing the exercise of their supreme func- 
tions in a member of his family. The 
epoch of the death or disappearance 
of Hueman corresponds in a most 
exact manner with that of the flight 
of Topiltzin, the king-pontiff of Tollan, 
as we find it recounted in the chroni- 
cles of the valley. It was the mo- 
ment when the priesthood, isolated 
from civil and military powers, began 
to form a separate caste solely devot- 
ed to divine worship, and it was then 
that royal despotism sought to wrest 
the sceptre from the feudal aristocra- 
cy that had reigned in Anahuac from 
the invasion of the Mixcohuas.”* 
The Culhuacs also consolidated 
their authority, and established a go- 
vernment similar in form to that of 
the Toltecas, and for many centuries 
divided with them the sovereignty of 
what we will now call Anahuac, or 
the country lying between the 14th 
and 21st degrees of northern latitude 
and the Atlantic and Pacific Oceans; 
for, though the word was originally 
applied to the towns bordering on the 
lakes, it was eventually applied to ali 
that territory. With the establishment 


* Histoire de Mexique, p. 217. 
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of those two kingdoms, the historian 
finds himself entering the region of 
dates ; events commence to be chro- 
nologically classified, some hiatus 
present themselves occasionally, but 
from the eighth century they continue 
to march with order until the time of 
the conquest. The Toltec monarchy 
lasted till 1062, and then fell through 
the vice of its ruler and the general 
demoralization of the people ; that of 
Culhuac lasted longer, but was ulti- 
mately destined to be eclipsed by the 
superior splendor of the Mexican em- 
pire. 

The city of Mexico and the em- 
pire of that name were of as humble 
an origin and of as doubtful a charac- 
teras those of Rome itself. Like the 
Eternal City, their roots were plant- 
ed in an unpromising soil by outcasts 
and bondmen, and, like it, their walls 
were cemented, if not with fraternal 
blood, at least with that of near kin- 
dred, taken in battle and wantonly 
slain asa holocaust to false gods. It 
grew in power and opulence by the 
same means—unscrupulous appropri- 
ation of contiguous territory, united to 
great bravery and an aptitude for 
adopting and improving on the supe- 
rior knowledge of the conquered. 

About the year 1160, there depart- 
ed from the primitive home in Aztlan, 
“far north of the Gulf of California,” 
the last and most remarkable of the 
Aztec tribes, called Tenochas, which, 
with six others, under a chieftain 
named Huitziton, set out on the 
track taken by their countrymen five 
centuries before. Having no settled 
plan or guidance, their wanderings 
were devious and of long duration, 
and their route can only be traced at 
this late day by the ruins of temples 
and mounds scattered on the way by 
those nomads, who were the origi- 
nal “ mound-builders ” of our conti- 
nent. Having crossed the Colorado 
River, they proceeded south-east to 
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the Gila, where they remained for 
some years, and then, advancing still 
in a southerly direction, they reached 
Culiacan, on the California Gulf, 
where they dwelt about three years. 
We next find traces of them at Chem- 
oztoc, where, the other tribes having 
separated from them, they remained 
some nine years, and, afterwards jour- 
neying through Amica, Cohula, Sa- 
yula, Colina, Zacatula, and Toleuca, 
they finally arrived at Tollan in 1196, 
where they rested. But their wan- 
derings were not yet ended. After 
twenty years spent in that city, they 
entered the valley of Mexico, and 
from that time till 1245 led a migra- 
tory life, occupying in succession seve- 
ral unappropriated positions on the 
borders of the lake Tezcuco ; but, fear- 
ing the hostility of a neighboring 
tribe, they were at length forced to 
seek refuge on a group of small islets 
in the southern extremity of the lake, 
called Ocololco, where for more than 
half a century they lived in the 
greatest destitution. But their pov- 
erty and isolation were no safeguards, 
for, about A.D. 1300, they were al- 
lured to the mainland by a chief of 
the Colhuas, and by him reduced to 
slavery. Their new master soon 
becoming engaged in a war with an 
adjacent nation, the Mexicans armed 
themselves in a rude fashion, and by 
their resolute bravery materially con- 
tributed to the total defeat of the 
enemy. ‘Their courage on this occa- 
sion, and their subsequent cruelty in 
sacrificing their prisoners in honor of 
the victory, made them objects of 
fear and abhorrence to the Colhuas, 
who lost no time in liberating and 
expelling them from their country. 
Once more free, they wandered about 
the valley for several years, till at the 
dictation of an oracle, say their tradi- 
tions, they at length found a perma- 
nent settlement on the island of Te- 
nochtitlan in the lake of Tezcuco, and 
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laid the foundation of a city called 
after their tutelary deity, the god of 
war, AMexitli, one hundred and sixty- 
five years after their departure from 
Aztlan. 

From such small beginnings sprang 
the great Mexican empire, which, at 
the time of the Spanish invasion, only 
two hundred years after, ruled over 
all Anahuac, containing within its 
boundaries four tributary kingdoms, 
four republics, and a great many mi- 
nor states and quasi-independent 
tribes. From thence also arose a 
city which in less than a century 
rivalled in extent and population, but 
more particularly in wealth and splen- 
dor, in arts and arms, many of the 
most famous cities of the Old World. 
The lake which surrounded and cir- 
cumscribed their limits was quickly 
covered with floating gardens of rare 
beauty, and was united to the main- 
land by causeways and bridges; the 
rude wattle-huts of the first settlers 
soon gave place to solidly built and 
commodious dwellings ; and temples, 
palaces, colleges, gardens, menage- 
ries, and markets, of almost incredi- 
ble extent and magnificence, were 
called into existence, as if by the 
power of magic.* One after another 
the neighboring nations were forced 
to submit to the Mexican yoke, and 
what bravery won diplomacy retain- 
ec. Those who submitted cheerful- 
ly were treated with consideration ; 


* “The grandeur of his [Montezuma’s] pala- 
ces, gardens, and pleasure-grounds correspond- 
ed with the magnificence of his court. His usual 
residence was a vast edifice of stone, which had 
twenty entrances from the public squares and 
streets ; three spacious courts, in one of which 
was a beautiful fountain ; several halls, and more 
than a hundred chambers. So great was its ex- 
tent, that a companion of Cortez says that he 
went four times to view it, and ranged over it 
until he was fatigued, but could not observe it 
all. He describes one hall as sufficiently capa- 
cious to contain three thousand persons. The 
walls of some of the apartments were of marble, 
and others of precious stones. The beams were 
of cedar, cypress, and other odoriferous woods, 
smoothly finished and elaborately carved.”— 
Clavigero, His. Mex. 
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those who resisted were mercilessly 
slain in battle, or even more ruth- 
lessly slaughtered on the altars. Their 
government, from being a sort of 
theocratic oligarchy, was in 1352 
changed into a monarchy, and final- 
ly into a religious despotism closely 
resembling that of Tollan; and we 
cannot convey better an idea of the 
height to which the empire had at- 
tained in pomp and display, than by 
quoting the following passage, from 
the abridged history of the Abbé 
Clavigero, descriptive of the ill-fated 
Montezuma when he ascended 
throne in 1502: 


the 


“The audience-hall served also for the 
king’s dining-room. His table was a 
large pillow, and his seat a low chair. 
The table-cover and napkins were of fine 
cotton cloth, brilliantly white and scrupu- 
lously clean ; and the dinner service for 
ordinary use was of the earthenware of 
Cholula, which was changed for gold 
plate on festive occasions. The cups 
containing his chocolate and other beve- 
rages were of gold, or some beautiful 
sea-shell, or the rind of a fruit curiously 
varnished and adorned. The number 
and variety of the dishes amazed the 
Spaniards. Cortez says that they covered 
the floor of the hall, and consisted of ya- 
rious kinds of game, fish, fruit, and herbs 
of the country ; and, that the meats might 
not grow cold, each plate was accompa- 
nied by its chafing-dish. Several hun 
dred noble pages carried the dishes in 
procession before the king, whilst he sat 
at table, who indicated with a red such 
as he chose; the rest were distributed 
among the nobles of the ante-chamber. 
Before he began to eat, four of the most 
beautiful women of his seraglio served 
him with water to wash his hands, and, 
together with the six principal ministers 
and his carver, waited during the meal. 
When he went abroad he was carried on 
the shoulders of his nobles in a litter, 
covered with a rich canopy, attended by 
a numerous retinue; and, whenever he 
passed, all persons closed their eyes, as 
if dazzled with the splendor of his pre- 
sence. If he alighted from the litter to 
walk, carpets were spread, that he might 
not touch the earth with his feet.” 


The magnificence of the sovereign 
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was nearly equalled by that of the 
hierarchy, who, besides the number 
of splendid temples and dwellings as- 
signed for their use, revelled in all the 
luxuries which can gratify animal na- 
ture, and enjoyed political privileges 
and immunities inferior only to those 
of the emperor and his immediate 
Commerce extended her 
wings to either ocean, and the 
arts, particularly those of sculpture, 
painting-in mosaic with the bright 
plumage of birds, metallurgy, and la- 
pidary work, were brought to a state 
of perfection unsurpassed even in our 
day in any country. 

But with all this outward show of 
power and prosperity, the empire, 
containing in itself the latent seeds 
of dissolution, was fast hastening to 
decay. The enormous tributes which 
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the conquered provinces were repeat- 
edly called upon to pay to support 
this extravagance, and the cruelty 
with which they were exacted, pro- 
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Lirt 
lumbus. 
Pp. 125. 

Lire OF BARTHOLOMEW DE LAs CASAS. 
P.O’Shea. 1871. Pp. 120. 


AND VOYAGES OF CHRISTOPHER Co- 
New York: P. O’Skea. 1871. 


These biographies can scarcely 
claim to be original, but they are 
not for that reason less valuable. 
The life of Columbus is drawn chief- 
ly from the writings of Lamartine. 
In these days the world is not fami- 
liar with the private character of 
this great man. They do not know 
that he was a man of remarkable 
holiness. This little biography will, 
therefore, supply a real want of our 
time and country. The very open- 
ing chapter places Columbus before 
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duced a deep-seated hatred of the 
Mexican name throughout all Ana- 
huac, that only awaited such an event 
as the landing of Cortez and his hand- 
ful of followers to burst into a flame, 
while the horrible custom of human 
sacrifice, by which they hoped not 
only to propitiate their gods, but to 
terrify their enemies and intimidate 
their refractory subjects, proved in 
the end a fruitful source of woe to 
their own country. It is not there- 
fore to be wondered at that, surround- 
ed by such hosts of implacable foes, 
Mexico, in the apparent plenitude of 
her power, should have fallen before 
the energy and genius of one great 
soldier and his resolute band of ad- 
venturers, and that the ancient history 
of the Toltecs and Aztecs, begun un- 
der such favorable auspices, but too 
often stained with crime and treache- 
ry, should have ended in the blood 
of their children and the ruin of their 
common country. 
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us in a Franciscan convent, telling 
his story to the prior of the monks, 
Everywhere we see the influence of 
the Catholic religion upon his gift- 
ed mind. The prayer which he ut- 
tered when he knelt upon the new- 
ly discovered land is couched in 
language of most fervent piety. He 
did not forget God in the hour of 
his most glorious triumph. And 
Columbus remained the same de- 
vout Catholic in every situation of 
life. He was not unduly elated by 
success, nor embittered by jealousy 
and persecution, nor was he over- 
come by adversity. His checkered 
career is well described in this bio- 
graphy. 
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The life of Las Casas is scarcely 
less eventful and interesting. Las 
Casas was the first bishop of Chia- 
pa, in Mexico, and probably the first 
priest ordained onthe American con- 
tinent. He was one of those Spaniards 
who labored sincerely for the welfare 
of theIndians. Nearly fifty years he 
spent in advancing the spiritual and 
temporal interests of this rude and 
savage people. He wrote several 
works exposing the cruelties and 
injustice of the Spaniards toward 
them. He crossed the ocean five 
times to plead their cause before the 
Spanish court. At that time many 
Spaniards wished to reduce the na- 
tives of the West Indies to slavery. 
Las Casas once argued this question 
before the royal council, and, in spite 
of the eloquence:of Sepulveda, the 
Spanish Cicero, he gained his point. 
The subjects of Spain were forbid- 
den to make slaves of the Indians, 
or to retain those in slavery of 
whom they then held possession. 
Even in the history of the church, 
there have been few so untiring as 
Las Casas in their devotion to a no- 
ble object. Charlevoix said of him 
that he “had an excess of virtue.” 
He died in Madrid at the advanced 
age of ninety-two. He was a priest 
for forty-two years, a bishop for 
twenty-four years, and a missionary 
among the Indians for nearly half a 
century. 

Both of these books are suitable 
for holiday presents. They are well 
written and handsomely printed. 


Gop. Conferences by Lacordaire. New 
York: Scribner, Welford & Co. 1870. 
Pp. 260. 

Jesus Curist. Conferences by Lacor- 
daire. New York: P. O’Shea. 1871. 
Pp. 301. 

The power of the great Domini- 
can orator is shown by the increas- 
ing desire to know more of his life 
and his works. These two volumes 
will give the American reader a very 
fair idea of the character of his 
preaching in ‘Notre Dame. Fhe 
conferences upon God, and, indeed, 
those upon Jesus Christ, are intend- 


ed to meet the objections of Parisian 
atheists and infidels. In these con- 
ferences he proves the existence 
and inner life of God; man’s rela- 
tions to the Creator; and he refutes 
the efforts of rationalism to deny, 
pervert, or explain the life of our 
Blessed Redeemer. As oratorical 
compositions, the conferences upon 
Jesus Christ are considered the fin- 
est given by Lacordaire. Their pe- 
rusal would d6 a great deal toward 
counteracting the infidel and mate- 
rialistic tendencies of our country. 


Soncs oF Home. Selected from Many 
Sources, with Numerous Illustrations 
from Original Designs. 1 vol. 4to. 
New York: Charles Scribner & Co. 
1871. 


A beautiful volume containing se- 
lections from different poets, edit- 
ed with judgment and taste, and ele- 
gantly illustrated. , Nothing could 
be more appropriate for a holiday 
gift. 


RosA AspotT Srorres. The Pinks and 
Blues; or, The Orphan Asylum. By 
Rosa Abbott, author of “Jack of All 
Trades,” ‘‘ The Young Detective,” etc. 
Illustrated. Boston: Lee & Shepard 
New York: Lee, Shepard & Dilling- 
ham. 1871. 


A very pleasant, lively story, and 
nicely illustrated. 


THE HELpInc HAND Series. The Little 
Maid of Oxbow. By May Manning, 
author ef “ Climbing the Rope,” “ The 
little Spaniard,” etc. Boston: Lee & 
Shepard. New York: Lee, Shepard & 
Dillingham. 1871. 

The story of a very lovable little 
girl, well written and finely illus- 
trated. 


Tue Provers Serres. A Wrong Con- 
fessed is Half-Redressed. By Mrs. 
Bradley, author of “ Birds of a Fea- 
ther,” etc.—One Good Turn deserves 
Another.—Actions speak Louder than 
Words. Boston: Lee & Shepard. New 
York: Lee, Shepard & Dillingham. 
1871. 


These books are great favorites 
with the young folks,and deserve to 
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be. They are well written, full of 
interest, and teach many excellent 
lessons. 


LiTTLE Prupy’s FLYAWAY SERIES. Lit- 
tle Folks Astray. By Sophie May, au- 
thor of “Little Prudy Stories,” etc. 
Illustrated. Prudy Keeping House. 
Boston: Lee & Shepard. New York: 
Lee, Shepard & Dillingham. 1871. 


It is not necessary to say one word 
in praise of Sophie May’s books. The 
children know what they are, and 
prefer the company of Prudy Par- 
lin, Dotty Dimple, and Little Fly- 
away to all their innumerable book 
friends. 


SHARLEY ROBERTS SERIES. Charley and 
Eva Roberts’ Home in the West. By 
the author of “How Charley Roberts 
became a Man,” etc. Illustrated. Bos- 
ton: Lee & Shepard. New York: Lee, 
Shepard & Dillingham. 1871. 


An excellent story. The charac- 
ters are full of life, and Kiss and 
Leland are real children. 


HaMLeT. By George H. Miles. 
more: Kelly, Piet & Co. 1870. 


RQ 


Balti- 
Pp. 


This essay was first published in 
the Southern Review. It opens anew 
epoch in the literature of Hamlet. 
Some of the most distinguished 
Shakespearean scholars of this city 
pronounce this review the finest 
conception of Hamlet’s character 
ever written. <A series of essays 
upon the leading characters of 
Shakespeare equal to this one on 
Hamlet would alone give Mr. Miles 
a permanent place in English lit- 
erature, 


Tue GREEN IsLAND. A Tale for Youth. 
By Alfred F. P. Kirby. The Maltese 
Cross and other Tales. Baltimore: 
Kelly, Piet & Co. 


Two excellent little volumes for 
youth. Simple tales, yet how im- 
pressive, of dangers bravely encoun- 
tered and overcome, and of tempta- 
tions successfully resisted by an 
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abiding trust in God, and a filial de- 
votion to Mary, Mother of Mercy. 


IrRIsH FIRESIDE TALES. 
Joyce, M.D. 
hoe. 


By Robert D. 
Boston: Patrick Dona- 


We originally made the acquaint- 
ance of these tales in Irish periodi- 
cal literature. They seem to have 
improved with age. They are very 
neatly got up, and they will doubt- 
less long continue to enliven many 
a fireside. 


THe PATRANAS LiprRARy. Spanish Sto- 
ries, Legendary and Traditional. Four 
volumes, illustrated. Baltimore: Kelly, 
Piet & Co. 

A beautiful little series which is 
no less instructive than entertaining. 
Nations in their legends and tra- 
ditions more than aught else hold 
the mirror up to nature, and pervad- 
ing these quaint tales we behold the 
noble spirit of Old Spain, her spot- 
less chivalry, her unstained loyalty, 
and her heroic and indomitable Ca- 
tholicity. 


THe BLiAck PropHetr. A Tale of the 
Irish Famine. By William Carleton. 
New York: D. & J. Sadlier & Co. 

As a delineator of the lights and 
shadows of Irish life, Carleton has 
few equals, and perhaps no superior. 
Such being the verdict alike of rea- 
der and critic, there is no necessity 
for an elaborate notice of the vol- 
ume before us. 


CoRNELL’s PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY: ac- 
companied with nineteen pages of 
maps, a great variety of map questions, 
and one hundred and thirty diagrams 
and pictorial illustrations; and em- 
bracing a detailed description of the 
physical features of the United States. 
By S.S. Cornell. New York: D. Ap- 
pleton & Co. 

This completes the well-known 
and popular ‘“Cornell’s Series of 
Geographies.” Asa _ text-book, we 
have no doubt it will prove attrac- 
tive to the pupil and satisfactory to 
the teacher. 
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WoNDERFUL BALLOON ASCENTSs ; or, The 
Conquest of the Skies. A History of 
Balloons and Balloon Voyages. From 
the French of F. Marion, with Illus- 
trations. ——- WONDERS OF BopDILy 
STRENGTH AND SKILL IN ALL AGES 
AND ALL COUNTRIES. Translated and 
enlarged from the French. By Charles 
Russel. Charles Scribner & Co. 1870. 
We have here two new volumes 
of the “ Library of Wonders.” The 
one on Salons is most interest- 
ing, as showing that, notwithstand- 
ing all the attempts that have been 
raade for the last seventy years to 
navigate the air, human invention 
in that department has not advanc- 
ed. A complete history of such at- 
tempts are given. The work 
Bodily Strength and Skill takes 
up a wider and more extensive 
range, and goes into the history of 
such feats in all ages and centuries. 


on 


Dick Massrey. A Tale of the Irish Evic- 
tions. By T. O'Neill Russell. 
GLENVEIGH ; or, TheVictims of Vengeance. 

A Tale of Irish Peasant Life in the 

Present. By Patrick Sarsfieid Cassi- 

dy. Boston: Patrick Donahoe. 

Irish evictions —individual and 
wholesale ejectments—the iniquities 
of the landlord, the brutality of the 
bailiff, the sufferings of families 
thrown homeless and, humanly 
speaking, helpless on the cold cha- 
rities of the world, will, we trust, 
soon be numbered with things past 
and forgotten. Full of this hope, 
and anxious for its speedy realiza- 
tion, as one great stride toward the 
permanent prosperity of Ireland, 
we need hardly say that we derived 
greater pleasure from our perusal of 
Dick Massey, the author’s object be- 
ing, while deploring, to allay the 
strifes and distractions of his native 
land, than from the sad tale of G/en- 
veigh, the author of which tells his 
ccuntrymen “to blow out the brains 
of every whining knave who pre- 
sents himself as a fit and proper per 
son to be your representative beg- 
gar at the gates of the brutal British 
parliament.” Yielding to none in 
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love for and sympathy with “Old 
Ireland,” we unhesitatingly pro- 
nounce such friends as the author 
of Glenveigh her real enemies. 


PIANO AND MusicAL MATTER. 


By G. de 
la Motte. 


Boston: Lee & Shepard. 


A glance at the contents of this 
work will astonish any one. The 
amount of “ musical matter” there 
promised at least a partial notice or 
treatment in a volume of less than 
150 pages is prodigious. We do not 
say that each subject is fully treated, 
but we do say that in no work of 
this kind with which we have any 
acquaintance can one gain a more 
concise and intelligible explanation 
of which it behooves a musician to 
know than in this deservedly popu- 
lar book. It is a most useful com- 
pendium of musical science, arranged 
in a masterly progressive order of 
instruction. 


LEANDRO; or, The Sign of the Cross. 
Philadelphia: Peter Cunningham. 1870. 


The religious sentiments put forth 


in this book are 
the explanations and _ illustrations 
of the use of the sign of the cross 
are instructive, and will serve to im- 
bue the minds of youth with a tho- 
rough knowledge of the design of 
the church in her frequent use of 
this precious symbol of our holy 
faith. 

The delusions of ‘modern spirit- 
ism” are here accounted for in the 
on!y way in which a Christian can 
look upon them (in so far as they 
have a supernatural origin) as the 
work of the evil one. 

The story, however, has a feeble 
plot, and strikes the reader as a kind 
of clothes-press, in which are hung 
the best sentiments and opinions of 
the author; yet there are doubtless 
minds who would receive the truths 
contained in this volume and profit 
by them, even through so defective 
a medium as a story without grace 
of style or special interest. 


unexceptionable ; 








